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PREFACE 

"  DOST  thou  remember,  soldier  old  and  hoary, 

The  days  we  fought  and  conquered  side  by  side 
On  fields  of  battle,  famous  now  in  story, 

Where  Britain  triumphed  and  where  Britons  died  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  all  our  old  campaigning, 

O'er  many  a  field  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ?" 
Of  our  old  comrades  few  are  now  remaining : 

How  many  sleep  beneath  the  grassy  plain  ! 

"  Rememberest  thou  the  bloody  A  Ibuhera, 

The  deadly  breach  in  Badajoz's  walls, 
Vittoria,  Salamanca,  Talavera, — 

Till  Roncesvalles  echoed  to  our  balls  ? 
Ha !  how  we  drove  the  Frenchmen  all  before  us, 

As  foam  is  driven  on  the  stormy  breeze ! 
We  fought  right  on  with  conqu'ring  banners  o'er  us 

From  Torres  Vedras  to  the  Pyrenees  /" 

So  run  the  words  of  a  splendid  song  of  our  soldiers 
of  the  fighting  days  of  old,  which  may  well  serve  here 
for,  as  it  were,  our  text. 

This  book,  I  venture  to  think,  should  be  particularly 
timely  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  centenaries  of  Wellington's  victories  of 
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the  Peninsular  War.  The  events  and  episodes  of 
England's  Great  War  with  Napoleon  here  set  forth 
are  also — I  think  I  am  justified  in  claiming  for  the 
greater  number  of  them — in  their  details  not  so  well 
known  to  most  of  us ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  in  themselves  stories  of  outstanding  merit  and  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy,  and  present  telling  examples  of 
what  the  British  Army  at  its  best,  in  the  prime  of  its 
fighting  efficiency,  achieved  under  the  leadership  of 
ever-victorious  Wellington.  I  would  add  that  for 
general  materials  and  incidental  details  I  have  gone 
rather  deeply  below  the  surface,  exploring  among  con- 
temporary letters,  newspapers,  and  despatches,  and  the 
diaries,  journals,  memoirs,  and  personal  accounts  of 
adventure,  of  officers  and  men  who  were  on  the  spot, 
on  the  battlefield  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting ;  so  as  to 
insure,  together  with  description  as  vivid  as  may  be, 
narrative  faithful  to  fact. 

E.  F. 
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"  God  of  battles,  God  of  England, 
Be  as  Thou  hast  been  before  ; 

Guard  us  as  we  form  and  muster, 
Lead  us  as  we  march  to  war ; 

Thus  believing,  thus  achieving, 
This  our  watchword  still  shall  be, 

'  England's  sons  are  faithful  soldiers, 

.  True  to  England,  true  to  Thee  !'  " 


From  a  Catnp-Song  oj  Wellington's  Men. 
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THE    STARTING-POINT   OF  VICTORY  :    HOW   WELLINGTON 
AVENGED   SIR  JOHN   MOORE 

IT  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  a  little 
after  sunrise,  on  Friday,  May  12,  1809.  Wellington 
and  his  staff-officers  were  in  the  act  of  mounting  their 
horses  after  their  early  coffee  at  a  convent  near  the 
little  Portuguese  village  of  Grijon,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Oporto  on  the  Douro,  when  Colonel  John 
Waters,  a  British  officer  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, doing  duty  on  special  service  with  the  Portuguese 
army,  came  hurrying  up  from  the  front  to  give  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley — as  Wellington  then  was — news  of 
the  utmost  importance.  He  brought  with  him  a 
swarthy,  olive-complexioned,  black-haired  little  man — 
a  barber  from  Oporto,  as  the  Colonel  explained,  who 
had  been  among  the  enemy. 

According  to  the  man,  said  Colonel  Waters,  the 
French  had  blown  up  and  destroyed  the  great  pontoon 
bridge  over  the  Douro,  to  prevent  the  British  crossing 
to  Oporto ;  and,  further,  had  carried  all  the  river  boats 
across  to  their  side — the  opposite  bank.  The  barber 
had  seen  hundreds  of  men  at  work,  between  ten  at 
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night  and  two  in  the  morning,  unshackling  the  pon- 
toons, scuttling  some,  pulling  the  bridge  to  pieces,  and 
blowing  up  the  bridge-head.  After  that  the  plucky 
fellow  had  slipped  away  quietly,  although  there  were 
French  patrols  in  every  street  all  over  Oporto,  and 
the  people  of  the  place  had  orders  to  keep  indoors, 
on  penalty  of  being  shot  at  sight  or  bayoneted  if 
met  outside.  He  made  his  way  to  a  small  wharf, 
where,  in  a  dark  corner,  a  small  rowing-boat  that  he 
knew  of  had  been  tied  up.  Getting  quietly  into  this, 
he  had  let  himself  drift  on  the  flood-stream  up  the  river, 
keeping  close  in  the  shadow  of  the  low  cliff-banks  of 
the  Douro  on  that  side  for  nearly  two  miles.  Then, 
sculling  across,  he  had  run  the  boat  ashore  on  a  mud- 
bank  where  the  rushes  grew  thickly.  Hiding  it  near 
the  spot,  he,  after  that,  struck  across  country  toward 
the  high  road  for  Lisbon,  along  which  the  British 
army  was  reported  to  be  approaching.  So  the  barber 
told  Colonel  Waters,  to  whom  a  British  cavalry  patrol, 
who  had  come  across  him  near  the  road,  brought  the 
man. 

Wellington — as  we  may  for  convenience  call  him 
throughout,  although  he  was  still  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
— had  landed  at  Lisbon  less  than  three  weeks  before, 
and,  after  learning  the  positions  of  the  nearest  French 
armies — one,  under  Marshal  Victor,  to  the  eastward, 
up  the  Tagus  covering  Madrid,  and  a  second,  under 
Marshal  Soult,  to  the  northward,  on  the  Douro  at 
Oporto — had  decided,  first  of  all,  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Soult.  Success  in  that  quarter  would,  besides  leading 
to  other  advantages,  open  the  Douro  estuary  to  British 
transports  with  troops  and  stores,  saving  valuable  time 
in  the  sea-passage  from  England. 

Wellington  had  set  off  on  the  previous  Sunday,  May  9, 
with  a  force  18,000  strong — horse,  foot,  and  artillery; 
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detaching  at  the  same  time  6,000  Portuguese  troops, 
under  another  British  officer,  Major-General  Beresford 
(who  had  the  local  rank  of  a  Portuguese  Field- Marshal 
as  Commander-in-Chief  and  reorganizer  of  the  Portu- 
guese army),  to  his  right  flank,  to  cross  the  Douro 
higher  up.  Beresford  was  to  cut  the  French  line  of 
communication  between  Soult  and  Victor,  so  that 
Soult,  if  defeated  at  Oporto,  would  have  to  fall  back 
by  the  difficult  and  dangerous  mountain-road  to  the 
north.  Upwards  of  22,000  men  were  in  Soult's  com- 
mand at  that  moment,  but  they  were  widely  scattered : 
some,  to  the  south  of  the  Douro,  watching  the  Lisbon 
road;  others,  away  on  the  French  left  flank,  holding 
the  bridge  over  the  Douro  near  the  town  of  Amarante, 
at  which  Beresford  was  to  strike.  Confronting 
Wellington  as  he  advanced  directly  on  Oporto,  the 
Marshal,  after  calling  in  the  troops  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  had  in  all  from  10,000  to  12,000  men 
available  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  troops  who  faced  Wellington  at  Oporto  were  at 
the  same  time  mostly  veterans  of  many  campaigns, 
men  of  the  same  regiments  which  had  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Austerlitz,  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  and  the 
Russians  at  Friedland;  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated 
Fourth  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army.  Their  leader, 
moreover,  was  the  most  ruse  and  cautious  of  Napoleon's 
Marshals ;  the  man  whom  Napoleon  himself,  on  the 
battlefield  of  Austerlitz,  had  publicly  hailed,  before  the 
Imperial  staff,  as  "  the  finest  tactician  in  Europe." 
The  Fourth  Corps  had  come  direct  to  Spain,  by  forced 
marches  from  the  Vistula  across  Central  Europe,  and 
had  formed  the  main  army  before  which  Sir  John 
Moore  had  had  to  make  his  disastrous  retreat.  After 
following  Moore's  army  to  Corunna,  Soult  had  turned 
south,  and,  taking  Oporto  by  assault,  was  about  to 
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make  a  victorious  march  on  Lisbon  when  Wellington 
landed  in  the  Tagus. 

Coimbra,  a  city  to  the  north  of  Lisbon,  some  eighty 
miles  from  Oporto,  was  Wellington's  starting-point. 
He  covered  sixty  miles  in  three  days,  driving  in  the 
French  advance-guard  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Douro  after  a  sharp  fight.  These,  after  a  rough 
handling,  recrossed  the  Douro  on  the  night  of  the 
nth  and  rejoined  Soult,  blowing  up  and  breaking 
down  behind  them,  as  has  been  said,  the  permanent 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  river,  and  bringing  over  to  the 
north  bank  all  the  smaller  craft  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Marshal  Soult  declared  himself  absolutely  secure  in  his 
position,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Wellington  was 
confronted  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  military 
operations — the  task  of  attempting  the  passage  of  a  wide 
and  deep  river  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  antagonist. 

Wellington  listened  to  Colonel  Waters'  story  in 
silence.  It  was  bad  news  for  him  about  the  removal 
of  the  shore-boats,  and  several  of  the  staff-officers 
looked  at  one  another  with  doubtful  faces.  The 
barber's  story  explained  the  meaning  of  a  tremendous 
explosion  that  had  startled  the  British  camp  miles 
away  at  two  o'clock — the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge-head 
works.  The  British  commander,  however,  refused  to 
believe  that  every  single  boat  had  been  found  and 
taken  away.  There  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Douro,  facing  Oporto,  a  large  suburb  called  Villa 
Nova,  and  some  of  the  boats  ordinarily  there,  Welling- 
ton was  of  opinion,  might  well  have  been  overlooked. 
At  any  rate,  a  search  must  be  made  at  once.  He 
ordered  Colonel  Waters  to  go  to  the  river-bank  and 
make  inquiries  without  loss  of  time.  The  Colonel 
must  manage  somehow  to  procure  boats.  The  Douro 
had  to  be  crossed  in  any  circumstances  Wellington  was 
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determined ;  unless  the  army  got  over,  and  that  speedily, 
Beresford's  troops  in  their  isolated  position  would  be 
exposed  to  destruction. 

Colonel  Waters  galloped  away  with  the  barber  while 
Wellington  and  his  staff  continued  to  accompany  the 
troops  on  the  main  Oporto  road,  along  which  the 
British  advance  guard  was  moving  towards  the  Douro. 
Not  a  single  boat  though,  large  or  small,  was  to  be 
heard  of  at  or  near  Villa  Nova.  Colonel  Waters,  on 
that,  questioned  the  barber  as  to  where  he  had  left  the 
little  skiff  in  which  he  had  come  over.  The  man  did 
not  know  exactly.  It  was  "over  there"  was  all  he 
could  say,  pointing  blankly  to  the  right,  up  the  river. 
He  had  left  it  in  the  dark,  some  way  up-stream,  he 
said ;  thrust  in  on  the  mud  among  some  rushes  where 
he  landed.  Colonel  Waters  thereupon  took  the  man 
to  look  for  the  place,  and  they  at  length,  towards  eight 
o'clock,  between  two  and  three  miles  above  Villa  Nova, 
came  upon  the  trampled  track  through  the  reed-bed, 
made  by  the  barber  in  landing. 

The  boat  was  found,  as  it  had  been  left,  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  and  stranded  by  the  falling  tide.  Some 
peasants  from  a  village  near  joined  the  two  in  their 
search,  but  these  men  refused  to  assist  in  getting  the 
boat  off,  or  in  going  across  in  her  to  get  hold  of  three 
large  boats — wine-barges,  capable  of  carrying  some 
thirty  men  each — which  Colonel  Waters  had  made 
out,  hauled  up  and  stranded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  They  had  been  carried  over  by  the  French  on 
the  afternoon  before,  said  the  peasants.  All  this  time 
not  a  single  French  sentry  or  patrol  was  in  sight  on 
the  farther  bank — a  group  of  dragoons  had  been  seen 
riding  by  an  hour  before,  but  none  since  then ; — the 
peasants  continued  though  to  stand  timidly  by,  stolidly 
refusing  to  stir  a  ringer  in  any  attempt  to  cross. 
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Colonel  Waters,  who  spoke  Portuguese  fluently,  tried 
to  talk  the  peasants  over,  but  in  vain.  He  offered  them 
money,  but  they  shook  their  heads  and  still  refused  to 
help. 

Then  it  came  out  from  one  of  them  that  the  Prior 
of  Amarante  was  in  one  of  the  houses  of  a  village 
near  by.  He  was  quickly  fetched.  The  priest  proved 
to  be  a  brave  arid  patriotic  man,  and  he  at  once  offered 
to  do  what  he  could.  By  his  impassioned  exhortations 
a  couple  of  the  peasants  were  persuaded  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  with  them  and  the  Prior  himself,  Colonel  Waters 
and  the  barber  crossed  over  in  the  barber's  skiff. 
Their  weight  nearly  swamped  the  little  craft  in  the 
strong  current,  but  they  managed  to  get  safely  across ; 
also,  apparently  unseen  by  the  enemy.  Then,  quickly 
taking  possession  of  the  three  large  boats,  they  roped 
them  together  and  brought  them  in  tow  over  to  the 
south  bank,  dropping  down  the  stream — the  tide  was 
on  the  ebb  by  then — to  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to 
Villa  Nova.  A  projecting  tongue  of  high  ground,  or 
bluff,  which  jutted  out  on  the  south  bank,  on  the  east 
side  of  Villa  Nova,  round  which  the  river  wound  in  a 
sort  of  elbow,  served,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  to 
screen  the  passage  across  from  direct  view  of  anyone  in 
the  city.  And  still  not  a  single  French  scout  was  visible. 

Wellington,  meanwhile,  had  himself  reached  the 
river-bank.  Threading  his  way  through  the  troops 
who  had  already  arrived  and  were  crowded  in  the 
streets  of  Villa  Nova,  standing  in  columns  close-massed 
under  cover  of  olive  groves  and  gardens  and  behind 
the  great  storehouses  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company — 
the  shippers  of  port  wine  to  England — he  and  the  staff 
took  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  sheltered  by 
which  Colonel  Waters  and  his  four  boats  in  tow  was 
returning.  The  tree-covered  gardens  of  the  great 
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Convente  da  Serra,  which  covered  the  plateau  on  top 
of  the  bluff,  formed  an  excellent  lookout  post  across 
the  river;  its  trees  and  bushy  shrubberies  concealing 
the  red  coats  of  the  British  officers  from  any  eyes  there 
might  have  been,  looking  in  that  direction  from  Oporto. 

The  whole  city  was  in  front  of  them,  spread  out  in 
an  amphitheatre  as  it  were,  rising  on  the  opposite  bank 
steeply  from  the  river  brink ;  the  closely  massed  houses 
of  the  Lower  Town  sloping  forward  in  the  nearer 
distance,  and  beyond  them,  in  tier  on  tier,  the  lofty 
mansions  of  the  Upper  Town,  with,  standing  up  every- 
where, steeples,  and  towers,  and  high  convent  buildings. 

This  is  the  scene,  as  it  came  before  Wellington's  eyes 
at  that  moment,  as  described  by  one  of  the  staff-officers 
who  was  close  by  the  Chief's  side. 

"  From  this  elevated  spot  the  whole  city  was  visible, 
like  a  panorama,  and  nothing  that  passed  within  it 
could  be  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  British  General. 
The  French  guards  and  sentries  were  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  but  no  bustle  was  evinced,  or  even 
apparent  curiosity.  No  groups  were  noticed  looking 
at  us,  which  was  afterwards  accounted  for  by  learning 
that  the  French  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  quarters 
ready  to  turn  out,  and  the  Portuguese  not  allowed  to 
appear  beyond  the  walls  of  their  houses.  There  were 
a  few  sentries  on  the  quays,  but  none  without  the  limits, 
or  above  the  town.  A  line  of  baggage  wagons  re- 
tiring beyond  the  town  across  the  distant  hills  was 
the  sole  indication  of  our  threatening  neighbourhood." 

Others  on  our  side  though,  besides  Colonel  Waters, 
had  been  looking  for  a  means  of  crossing  at  another 
place.  After  hearing  that  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the 
Douro  had  been  destroyed,  Wellington  had  sent  off 
Brigadier  John  Murray  with  a  battalion  of  the  King's 
German  Legion — soldiers  formerly  in  King  George's 
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army  in  Hanover,  who,  on  the  occupation  of  that 
kingdom  by  Napoleon,  had  escaped  across  the  North 
Sea  to  England  and  been  enrolled  as  an  auxiliary  corps 
of  the  British  Army — a  squadron  of  the  I4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  a  couple  of  field-guns,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ford  of  Barca  de  Avintas,  some  four  miles  up  the 
Douro,  with  instructions  to  try  and  find  boats  there  and 
cross  the  river  so  as  to  outflank  Soult's  main  body  in 
Oporto. 

Word  was  brought  to  Wellington  of  Colonel  Waters' 
discovery  immediately  the  boats  arrived.  Wellington 
by  then  had  had  time  to  take  in  the  chief  features  of 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  opposite  bank.  With  him 
were  two  or  three  Portuguese  notables  who  had  left 
Oporto  secretly  a  few  days  before  and  were  able  to 
describe  to  him  the  dispositions  of  the  French  troops. 
Examining  the  ground  carefully  with  his  field-glass — a 
telescope  of  exceptional  power,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  specially  from  England,  paying  a  high  price 
to  get  the  very  best  glass  made — as  he  gazed  across  the 
water,  just  the  place  that  he  wanted  for  a  landing 
caught  his  eye.  Almost  opposite  where  Wellington 
stood,  across  the  river,  at  a  point  up-stream,  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  city,  another  steep  bluff  rose  abruptly, 
nearly  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  up  which  a  wide 
zigzag  path  led  to  a  large  unfinished  stone  building 
that  stood  close  to  the  edge.  It  was  a  big  house,  in 
process  of  building  for  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  to 
be  used  as  a  priests'  college.  It  was  known  as  the 
Seminario,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  enclosure, 
round  which  on  three  sides  ran  a  lofty  brick  wall.  The 
fourth  side  was  open  to  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  wall  stood  a  large  iron  gate,  opening  on  the  high 
road  from  Oporto  up  the  Douro  towards  Vallonga. 
The  Seminary  stood  isolated,  commanding  the  Prado, 
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or  plain,  all  round,  with  between  it  and  the  city  only 
a  few  peasants'  cottages  among  small  gardens.  As 
Wellington's  eye  fell  on  the  building  he  instinctively 
realized  how  to  get  his  army  across  and  surprise  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Waters  had  taken  a  good  look  at  it 
as  he  passed  near  on  his  way  back  with  the  barges, 
and  was  able  to  report  that  it  was  unoccupied  by  the 
enemy. 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  the  French  being  tranquil  and  un- 
suspicious, the  British  wondering  and  expectant,  Sir 
Arthur  was  told  that  one  boat  was  ready.  '  Well,  let 
the  men  cross,'  was  the  reply,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  an  officer  and  twenty-five  British  soldiers 
were  silently  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Douro  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  army.  The  Seminary  was 
thus  gained,  all  remained  quiet,  and  a  second  boat 
passed." 

As  the  third  was  in  mid-stream  the  French  first 
discovered  what  was  happening.  "  Tumultuous  noises 
rolled  through  Oporto,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  shouts 
arose,  the  citizens,  vehemently  gesticulating,  made 
signals  from  their  houses,  and  confused  masses  of  troops 
rushing  out  from  the  higher  streets  threw  forward 
swarms  of  skirmishers,  and  came  furiously  down  on  the 
Seminary."  So  Napier  describes  the  raising  of  the 
alarm. 

An  officer  and  twenty-five  men  of  the  Buffs  went  in 
the  first  boat,  the  light  companies  of  the  First  Brigade 
crossed  in  the  second  and  third  boats;  men  of  three 
regiments— the  Buffs,  the  48th,  and  the  66th.  The 
firstcomers  secured  the  iron  gate,  and  the  rest  quickly 
extemporized  a  banquette,  or  platform,  round  the  walls 
inside,  so  that  they  could  fire  from  behind  cover  over 
the  wall. 

There  were  no  French  outposts  at  all  apparently  on 
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that  side  of  Oporto,  and  the  first  passage  over  the 
river,  some  three  hundred  yards  in  width  just  there, 
was  concealed  from  view,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  bend 
of  the  river  and  steep  Serra  bluff  where  Wellington 
stood. 

The  daring  venture  in  effect  had  proved  the  most 
complete  of  surprises. 

"  Soult,"  describes  our  staff-officer  near  Wellington, 
in  his  account  of  the  passage  over,  "  had  his  quarters 
on  the  side  of  the  city  near  the  sea,  and  having  collected 
all  the  boats,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  right  bank,  con- 
sidered himself  in  perfect  security.  He  thought  if  we 
made  any  attempt  to  cross,  it  would  be  in  conjunction 
with  our  ships  lying  off  the  bar,  and  all  his  attention 
was  devoted  to  that  quarter.  He  even  turned  into 
ridicule  the  first  report  of  our  having  crossed,  and 
discredited  the  fact  to  the  last,  until  it  was  incontest- 
ably  proved  by  our  firing." 

The  idea  of  a  frontal  attack  in  broad  daylight  across 
the  river  had,  in  fact,  appeared  to  Soult  absolutely  im- 
possible. 

As  a  fact,  the  French  Marshal  was  asleep  in  his 
quarters,  in  a  suburban  villa  to  the  west  of  Oporto ;  in 
bed  at  the  moment  of  the  crossing.  He  was  not  well 
at  that  time  and  had  been  up  all  night,  busy  with  his 
dispatches,  after  a  ride  round  to  see  the  boats  brought 
over  and  the  bridge  destroyed.  Soult  had  not  been  in 
bed  two  hours,  and  his  staff-officers  were  at  breakfast 
in  an  adjoining  room,  when  the  first  news  arrived.  It 
was  brought  by  Captain  Brossard,  an  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Foy,  one  of  Soult's  Brigadiers.  The  aide-de- 
camp came  galloping  up,  flung  himself  from  his  horse, 
and  "  raced  up  the  stairs  to  the  breakfast-room  four 
steps  at  a  time,"  breathlessly  declaring  that  some 
boat-loads  of  redcoats  had  been  seen  crossing  above 
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the  city.  He  was  only  laughed  at  by  the  staff-officers 
for  his  flurry  and  told  that  he  had  better  sit  down  and 
have  some  coffee.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
while  the  officers  were  still  laughing,  a  sudden  burst 
of  musketry  was  heard,  followed  by  cannon  shots.  On 
that  all  jumped  up  from  table  hastily,  while  Brossard 
ran  into  Soult's  bedroom  to  the  Marshal. 

Soult  would  not  believe  the  attempt  was  serious,  but 
he  got  up  quickly,  and,  sending  a  message  by  the 
aide-de-camp  to  "  push  the  English  back  into  the 
river,"  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  round. 

"  Foy,"  one  of  Napoleon's  smartest  officers,  at  that 
time  a  Colonel  and  Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  acting 
as  Brigadier  in  Soult's  army,  "  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  discover  our  having  passed,  and  instantly 
ordered  the  drums  of  the  nearest  battalion  to  beat  the 
generate.  We  heard  the  drums  beat  when  the  whole  of 
the  Buffs  had  crossed,  and  soon  saw  symptoms  of  bustle 
and  confusion  in  the  town,  and  the  French  regiments 
forming  on  their  parades.  This  was  an  anxious  moment, 
and  just  as  the  whole  of  the  Buffs  had  landed,  a 
battalion  was  observed  moving  down  a  road  towards 
them.  It  was  their  iyth  (Light  Infantry),  brought 
down  by  Foy,  which  was  quickly  supported  by  the 
70th,  and  then  by  other  regiments  of  Mermet's  brigade. 
The  first  made  an  attack  on  the  Buffs,  who  stood  their 
ground,  giving  a  tremendous  fire,  while  our  artillery 
from  the  opposite  side  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy."  So  our  staff-officer  friend 
standing  close  beside  Wellington  tells  the  story. 

In  the  third  boat  went  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Right  Wing  of  Wellington's  army,  Lieut. -General 
Paget,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  critical  moment. 
General  Paget  clambered  up  at  once  to  the  roof  of  the 
Bishop's  house,  where  he  stood,  prominently  in  the 
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open,  directing  the  defence  of  the  post  amid  a  hail- 
storm of  French  bullets,  which  whizzed  all  round  him, 
until  the  gallant  General  suddenly  fell  struck  down 
with  a  serious  wound.  Fortunately  the  Brigadier  com- 
manding Wellington's  First  Brigade,  General  Rowland 
Hill,  had  crossed  at  the  same  time  with  Paget,  and  was 
at  hand  to  take  up  the  command  in  his  stead. 

"  Hill  took  his  place,11  describes  Napier,  "  and  the 
musketry,  sharp  and  voluble  from  the  first,  augmented 
as  the  forces  accumulated  on  each  side :  yet  the  French 
attack  was  eager  and  constant,  their  fire  increased 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  English,  and  their  guns 
were  soon  opened  against  the  building.  The  English 
battery  on  the  Convent  rock  swept  the  enclosure  on 
each  side  and  confined  the  attack  to  the  front;  but 
Murray  did  not  come  down  the  right  bank,  and  the 
struggle  was  such  that  Sir  Arthur  was  only  restrained 
from  crossing  by  the  remonstrances  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  Hill." 

Then  happened  this,  told  as  our  staff-officer  eye- 
witness on  the  Serra  rock  saw  it. 

"  More  boats,  in  the  meantime,  were  brought  across, 
and  more  troops,  the  48th  and  66th  and  a  Portuguese 
battalion  landed,  and  not  only  defended  themselves 
successfully,  but  even  drove  the  enemy  from  the  walls, 
between  the  town  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  This 
success  was  seen  by  Sir  Arthur  and  his  staff,  who 
cheered  our  soldiery  as  they  chased  the  enemy  from 
the  various  posts.  The  enemy's  troops  now  came 
through  the  town  in  great  numbers,  and  obliged  our 
troops  to  confine  themselves  to  the  enclosure.  The 
French  continued  running  along  the  road  towards  and 
beyond  the  iron  gate,  while  our  shells  and  shot  were 
whizzing  through  the  trees  and  between  the  houses 
into  the  road  as  they  passed.  They  brought  up  a  gun 
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through  the  gate  to  batter  the  house ;  but  this  proved 
an  uncomfortable  experiment,  as  our  troops,  increasing 
in  number  by  fresh  embarkations,  charged  and  cap- 
tured it." 

To  stop  the  boats  a  battery  of  artillery  had  galloped 
down  to  the  river-bank  at  the  outset — but  only  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  terrific  outburst  by  the  British  guns 
on  the  Serra  rock.  At  the  first  round,  a  shrapnel  shell 
from  a  5|-inch  howitzer  burst  just  over  the  leading 
French  gun-team  in  the  act  of  unlimbering.  It  dis- 
mounted the  gun  and  killed  or  put  hors  de  combat  every 
man  and  horse  of  the  team. 

Another  battery  of  French  field-artillery  next  opened 
fire  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  an  attempt  to 
bombard  the  little  garrison  out  of  their  stronghold,  but 
their  practice  was  poor :  "  they  were  tamely,  if  not 
badly,  served." 

Every  effort  that  the  French  repeatedly  made  to 
attack  the  Seminary  on  the  flanks  was  held  in  check 
by  the  Serra  battery,  and  then,  a  very  short  while  after- 
wards, all  of  a  sudden,  something  else  happened.  The 
French  skirmishers  as  they  fought  in  front  of  the 
Seminary  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  Brigadier 
Murray's  detached  troops.  These  had  found  two 
damaged  ferry-boats  near  Avintas,  and  patching  them 
hastily,  had  got  across,  as  planned  by  Wellington,  and 
were  coming  on  towards  Oporto.  "  We  soon  descried 
them  making  as  much  show  as  possible,  marching, 
with  their  ranks  open,  towards  the  Vallonga  road ; 
thus  threatening  the  communications  of  the  enemy." 
Murray's  approach  now  disclosed  an  unexpected  danger 
to  Marshal  Soult. 

The  discovery  decided  the  fate  of  the  fight  for  the 
French.  Up  to  then  Soult  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  British  at  bay  and  hold  the  city.  He  now 
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had  to  change  his  plans.  Orders  were  given  to  with- 
draw the  brigade  which  had  been  holding  the  city  and 
retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  Vallonga  road 
towards  Amarante,  to  rally  on  the  French  division  there. 

Soult's  withdrawal  offered  Wellington  the  chance  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  enemy.  The  French 
pickets  and  sentries  on  the  French  quays  along  the 
river  front  were  called  in ;  they  disappeared  to  join 
the  regiments  of  the  rearguard  mustering  in  the  streets 
and  squares.  At  once  the  whole  city  rose  to  assist  the 
British  over.  "On  their  deserting  the  quays,  the 
Portuguese  jumped  into  their  boats,  which  soon  trans- 
ported across,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the 
waving  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  women  from  the 
windows,  the  Guards  and  General  Stewart's  brigade, 
who  proceeded  through  the  town  with  the  greatest 
speed."  A  furore  of  popular  enthusiasm  indeed  wel- 
comed the  Guards  on  landing.  Cheers  and  shouts  of 
"  Vivan  os  Ingles!"  "Viva  Gran  Britania!"  "Viva  O 
Gran  Wellesley !"  resounded  on  every  side,  while  casks 
of  wine  were  brought  into  the  streets,  the  heads  knocked 
in,  and  the  contents  ladled  out  and  handed  round 
among  the  men  as  they  hastened  by. 

As  the  French  were  falling  back  and  getting  clear  of 
the  outskirts  this  smart  little  affair  took  place.  The 
Buffs,  who  had  now  been  joined  in  the  Seminary  by 
the  whole  of  the  48th  and  66th,  taking  advantage  of 
the  panic  that  had  so  unexpectedly  seized  the  enemy, 
made  a  sortie  from  the  Seminary  towards  Oporto. 
They  "  dashed  into  the  city  and  cut  off  a  battery  of 
artillery  in  retreat,  which,  becoming  jammed  between 
that  regiment  and  the  2gth  (now  the  ist  Worcester- 
shires)  which  had  crossed  over  with  the  Guards,  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  both  and  was  captured."  Napier  tells 
in  his  vivid  way  the  story  of  what  happened.  General 
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Hill,  with  whom  the  Buffs  fought,  "  was  pouring  a 
heavy  fire  into  the  disordered  masses  as  they  passed 
his  front,  when  suddenly  five  guns  galloped  out  of  the 
city  on  his  left,  but  appalled  at  the  terrible  stream  of 
musketry,  pulled  up;  while  thus  hesitating  a  volley 
from  behind  stretched  most  of  the  artillerymen  in  the 
dust  and  the  rest,  dispersing,  left  the  guns  on  the  road." 
The  sudden  fire  came  from  the  2gth,  who  had  been 
among  the  foremost  of  the  troops  ferried  across  into 
the  city  and  had  landed  on  the  outskirts  on  the  side 
towards  the  Seminary.  They  crossed  in  the  same 
barges  that  had  brought  the  Buffs  over.  "  Led  on  by 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,"  says  one  of  their  officers,  "  we 
overtook  the  retreating  enemy  ere  they  quitted  the 
town  and  opened  a  fire  on  their  rear,  in  consequence 
of  which  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  ammunition 
wagons  were  captured."  "  We  afterwards,"  adds  the 
officer,  "drove  them  from  a  rocky  height,  and  con- 
tinued pressing  them  very  closely,  they  running  away 
as  hard  as  they  could,  cutting  off  their  knapsacks  and 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  ammunition.  Many  came 
out  of  houses  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
We  were  rapidly  gaining  on  the  enemy  and  those  we 
overtook  begged  for  quarter." 

At  one  point  they  had  cornered  some  of  the  enemy 
and  were  about  to  charge  home  on  them  with  the 
bayonet,  when,  to  their  great  disappointment,  a  staff- 
officer  rode  up  and  headed  off  the  regiment.  Placing 
his  horse  across  the  road  he  called  out  to  the  Colonel : 
"  I  order  you  to  halt,  to  let  the  cavalry  pass  to  the 
front !"  The  staff-officer,  of  course,  had  to  be  obeyed. 
Then,  after  the  cavalry  had  cleared  past  them,  just  as 
the  2Qth  were  continuing  their  advance,  Wellington 
himself  stopped  them.  He  ordered  them  to  line  a  wall 
by  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  the  road  and  not  to  move 
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from  there  till  he  sent  word.  That  held  the  2gth  fast 
until  the  battle  was  over,  until  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  then  they  were  marched  back  into  Oporto. 

They  had  as  well  the  experience  of  all  but  firing  into 
a  friendly  regiment :  the  i6th  Portuguese.  It  was 
while  they  were  lining  the  wall.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
himself  was  near  the  2gth  at  the  moment,  and 
he  mistook  the  uniform  of  the  approaching  Portu- 
guese for  French.  He  fronted  the  grenadier  com- 
pany towards  the  new-comers  and  gave  the  word 
to  make  ready.  Fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  2gth,  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  happened  to 
be  riding  with  the  Portuguese,  just  saved  the  situation. 
"  We  were  too  far  off  to  be  heard  in  time,"  says 
Surgeon  Guthrie  telling  the  story,  "yet  close  enough 
to  be  shot,  and  it  was  plain  they  took  us  for 
French.  I  bethought  me  I  had  a  red  round  jacket 
on  under  my  blue  undress  coat,  and,  as  little  time 
was  to  be  lost,  I  stood  up  in  my  stirrups  and 
opened  the  blue  coat  as  wide  as  possible  so  as  none 
of  the  red  should  be  lost.  The  grenadiers  at  this 
moment  came  to  the  'Present!'  I  thought  we  were 
gone ;  when  in  an  instant  I  saw  them  irregularly 
changing  to  the  '  Recover.'  They  knew  me  and  called 
out  '  the  doctor  and  Portuguese !'  I  was  never  so 
delighted  in  my  life  and  galloped  up  to  them  forthwith. 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke  saluted  me  with  '  By  God,  sir,  if 
you  hadn't  shown  that  red  jacket  I  would  have  sent 
you  all  in  a  second  more  to  the  devil !'  .  .  .  From  that 
day  the  Portuguese  never  went  into  any  action  that  I 
saw  without  a  white  band  round  the  left  arm." 

The  66th  and  48th,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Buffs 
made  their  sortie,  charged  a  French  battery  of  seven  guns 
while  in  the  act  of  unlimbering  in  front  of  the  Seminary, 
and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  light 
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company  of  the  66th,  indeed,  on  its  own  account  made 
prize  of  three  of  the  guns,  spoken  of  as  "fine  brass  field- 
pieces."  In  the  charge  the  gallant  leader  of  the  bat- 
talion, Major  Murray,  fell  badly  wounded.  Wellington 
went  to  see  him  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  said,  we  are  told,  with  impressive 
earnestness:  "  Murray, your  men  behaved  like  lions;  I 
shall  never  forget  you !" 

The  Guards  were  nearly  through  the  city  by  this 
time,  pressing  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  as  they 
cleared  the  outskirts  of  Oporto,  the  French  fugitives 
streaming  in  great  disorder  past  in  front  of  the  Seminary 
wall,  "while  Hill  sent  his  damaging  fire  into  their 
flank,  and  the  guns  from  the  rocks  deeply  searched 
their  masses."  The  news  of  Brigadier  Murray's  ap- 
proach on  their  flank  had  spread  fast  from  regiment  to 
regiment  of  the  French,  and  the  retreat  speedily  became 
a  stampede.  It  was  more  than  unfortunate  that 
Murray  merely  demonstrated  tamely,  hanging  back  and 
not  venturing  to  attack.  His  appearance,  however,  had 
sufficed  to  put  the  enemy  to  the  run. 

The  day's  fighting  closed  with  a  smart  cavalry  dash. 

The  squadron  of  the  I4th  Light  Dragoons  with 
Murray's  force  was  carried  off  by  Wellington's  Adju- 
tant-General, Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  led  it  forward 
and  caught  up  part  of  the  French  rearguard  column 
at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  coming  on  them  round 
a  bend.  Met  as  they  came  on  with  lowered  bayonets, 
the  gallant  Light  Dragoons  rode  into  the  enemy  with  fine 
audacity,  their  dashing  attack  scaring  the  rearguard 
troops.  Trampling  their  way  through  the  thick  of  the 
French  bayonets,  they  sabred  right  and  left  and  broke 
the  rearguard  up.  A  French  General,  Delaborde,  was 
unhorsed  in  the  melee,  and  just  escaped  with  his  life. 
Colonel  Foy  was  wounded  by  a  sword-cut  across  the 
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shoulder,  and  was  all  but  made  prisoner.  The  Dragoons, 
fiercely  slashing  their  way  through  the  enemy,  took  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  prisoners,  three  prisoners  to  each 
British  trooper  engaged.  Amongst  their  wounded  were 
three  of  the  four  officers  engaged,  the  gallant  officer  in 
command,  who  led  the  leading  troop,  Major  Felton 
Harvey,  coming  back  minus  his  sword-arm. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  I4th,  Peter  Hawker,  in  his 
diary,  gives  this  vivid  description  of  the  fight : 

"  We  formed  up  in  threes,  passed  all  our  lines  at  a  full 
gallop,  whilst  they  greeted  us  with  one  continued  huzza.. 
After  this,  going  almost  at  full  speed,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  for  nearly  two  miles,  we  cleared  our 
infantry,  and  that  of  the  French  appeared.  A  strong 
body  was  drawn  up  in  close  column  with  bayonets  ready 
to  receive  us  in  front.  On  each  flank  of  the  road  was  a 
stone  wall,  bordered  outwardly  by  trees,  with  other 
walls  projecting  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  give 
every  advantage  to  the  operations  of  the  infantry,  and 
to  screen  those  by  whom  we  were  annoyed.  On  our 
left  in  particular  numbers  were  posted  in  a  line,  with 
their  pieces  rested  on  the  wall  which  flanked  the  road, 
ready  to  give  us  a  running  fire  as  we  passed.  This 
could  not  but  be  effectual,  as  our  left  men  by  threes 
were  nearly  close  to  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets,  and 
barely  out  of  the  reach  of  a  coup  de  sabre.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  ground  was  covered  with  men  and  horses  ; 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles  we  penetrated  the 
battalion  opposed  to  us,  the  men  of  which,  relying  on 
their  bayonets,  did  not  give  way  until  we  were  nearly 
close  upon  it,  when  they  fled  in  great  confusion.  For 
some  time  this  contest  was  kept  up  hand  to  hand,  and 
for  the  time  it  lasted  was  severe. 

"  After  many  efforts  we  succeeded  in  cutting  off  three 
hundred,  most  of  whom  were  seized  as  prisoners ;  but 
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our  loss  was  very  considerable.  Our  squadron  con- 
sisted of  scarcely  forty  file,  and  the  brunt  of  the  action 
of  course  fell  the  heaviest  on  the  troop  in  front :  of 
the  fifty-two  men  composing  it,  ten  were  killed,  eleven 
severely  wounded,  besides  others  slightly,  and  six  taken 
prisoners ;  of  the  four  officers  engaged,  three  were  on 
the  wounded  list.  For  my  own  part,  my  horse  being 
shot  under  me,  the  moment  after  a  ball  had  grazed  my 
upper  leg,  I  had  to  scramble  my  way  on  foot  amidst 
the  killed  and  wounded — among  whom  the  enemy  from 
the  side  walls  were  continually  firing — and  thus  effected 
my  escape  from  this  agreeable  situation.  On  the 
approach  of  our  infantry  the  French  brigade  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Our  few  remaining  men,  coming 
threes  about,  brought  with  them  the  prisoners  in  triumph. 
Our  commanding  officer  and  squadron  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  thanks  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  On  the  merits  of  the  charge,  the  comment  of 
the  French  General  ought  not  to  be  omitted :  he  sent 
for  some  of  our  men  (who  had  been  his  prisoners  and 
afterwards  escaped)  and  declared  to  them  that  in  his 
opinion  '  we  must  have  all  been  drunk  or  mad,  as  the 
brigade  we  had  attacked  was  nearly  two  thousand 
strong.' " 

The  bold  charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons  practically 
finished  off  the  day's  work :  Wellington's  brilliant  coup 
de  main  had  been  accomplished  with  astonishing  success. 
The  news  of  it,  when  it  reached  Napoleon  in  the  midst 
of  his  Wagram  campaign,  gave  the  Emperor,  we  are 
told,  a  bad  night.  The  much-sneered-at  British  "Sepoy 
General,"  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  Europe,  had 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  famous  Marshal, 
whom  Napoleon  himself,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  battle- 
field of  Austerlitz  had  proudly  acclaimed  as  "  the  finest 
tactician  in  Europe !" 
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At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Wellington  entered 
Souk's  quarters  of  the  morning,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy 
the  excellent  dinner  that  the  Marshal's  chef  had  cooked 
for  his  master. 

His  beaten  antagonist  learnt  at  that  same  moment 
that  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  east  had  been  barred 
through  Wellington's  strategy  before  the  battle.  The 
luckless  Soult,  in  consequence,  found  himself  forced,  in 
desperation,  to  attempt  escape  by  scrambling  through 
the  mountain  passes  to  the  north — with  utterly  dis- 
astrous results.  "  Unable  to  carry  with  him  his  guns 
and  ammunition,  he  destroyed  them  at  Penafiel, 
abandoned  his  baggage,  and,  guided  by  a  Spanish 
pedlar,  led  his  shattered  forces  through  the  Sierra 
Catalina  to  Pombeira.  His  retreat  was  one  of  terrible 
suffering.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  began  on  the  I3th 
and  lasted  several  days  ;  numbers  of  his  stragglers  and 
wounded  were  murdered  by  the  country  people.  Six 
months  had  not  run  since  he  entered  Portugal  with 
25,000  men  in  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore  ;  of  these  not 
more  than  19,500  mustered  at  Pombeira;  of  his  fifty- 
eight  guns,  he  had  lost  or  destroyed  every  one." 

It  was  at  Oporto,  as  a  fact,  that  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  the  compulsory  embarkation  of  Corunna, 
six  months  before,  was  avenged ;  and  on  the  very  men 
at  whose  hands  Moore  had  met  his  doom.  It  had  been 
Soult  before  whose  army  Sir  John  had  had  to  retreat ; 
Soult's  corps  which  had  so  relentlessly  pressed  the 
pursuit  of  the  outnumbered  British  to  the  last.  Now 
the  exultant  pursuers  had  been  put  to  headlong  flight ; 
the  cannon  which  had  fired  down  on  the  British  soldiers 
as  they  left  Corunna  Bay  were  either  British  spoils  of 
victory,  or  lying  scattered  amid  the  rocks  of  a  Galician 
ravine  as  shattered  scrap-iron.  "  I  have  just  returned," 
wrote  Wellington,  on  May  22,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
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"  from  the  most  active  and  severe  service.  I  have  been 
on  the  pursuit,  or  rather  chase,  of  Soult  out  of  Portugal 
...  I  think  the  chase  out  of  Portugal  is  a  pendant  for 
the  retreat  to  Corunna." 

Wellington  took  the  first  of  his  titles — when  King 
George,  after  Talavera,  a  few  weeks  later,  created  him 
a  peer — from  his  exploit  at  Oporto,  as  Baron  Douro  of 
Wellesley.  He  was  the  first  British  military  officer  to 
take  a  title  from  the  scene  of  his  victory. 

The  authorities  of  Oporto,  it  may  be  added,  as  one 
way  of  showing  their  appreciation  for  the  recovery  of 
the  city,  renamed  the  street  leading  from  the  bridge 
the  Ruo  do  Wellesley,  and  also  had  a  fresco  painting 
placed  on  one  of  the  piazzas  facing  the  bridge,  of 
Wellington,  mounted  on  a  long-tailed  flowing-maned 
charger  in  mediaeval  style,  with  his  knees  nearly  level 
with  his  mouth,  brandishing  a  huge  sword  and  in  the 
act  of  dealing  death  among  a  crowd  of  unhappy-looking 
French  soldiers ! 


II 

AT  TALAVERA  :    "  OLD   CHARLEY,   THE   LAST   OF   THE 
POWDERERS." 

A  WIDELY  celebrated  character  in  the  British 
Army  of  that  day  died  a  soldier's  death  on  the 
battlefield  at  Talavera — Colonel  Donellan  of  the  48th, 
known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Service  by  his 
regimental  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Charley."  He  had  another 
name  also,  "  The  Last  of  the  Powderers."  "  He  per- 
severed to  the  last,"  relates  one  of  his  brother-officers, 
"in  maintaining  the  good  old  cauliflower  head,  and 
would  as  soon  have  appeared  on  parade  without  sash 
and  sword  as  have  omitted  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion of  having  his  hair  dressed  with  powder  and 
pomatum.  From  early  youth  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  process,  and  it  formed,  in  his  estimation,  a 
vitally  essential  part  of  a  soldier's  costume. 

"  Old  Charley,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  was  most 
remarkable  for  his  close  adherence  to  the  custom,  and 
he  was  often  heard  to  mourn  over  the  economy  which 
had  reduced  the  number  of  iron  pins  employed,  and  the 
animal  matter  used,  from  two  pounds  per  head  per 
diem  to  three  ounces.  The  '  powdering  rooms '  with 
which  barracks  were  formerly  provided,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  twisting  the  tails  of  the  battalions  into  dense 
knobs,  and  beautifying  the  soldiers'  heads  with  a  con- 
glomeration of  rancid  suet,  whiteing,  and  meal,  were  by 
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him  held  sacred ;  and  he  would  never  permit  those 
sanctuaries  to  be  defiled  by  their  being  applied  to  less 
honourable  purposes.  Jack-boots  and  white  buckskin 
breeches  were  also  objects  of  his  adoration,  and  when 
grey  overalls  and  short  '  Wellingtons '  were  ordered  to 
be  substituted  he  complied  only  as  far  as  regarded  those 
under  his  orders.  To  the  last,  in  his  own  person,  he 
adhered  to  his  favourite  costume." 

Colonel  Donellan,  all  the  same,  proved  himself  in 
many  ways  an  ideal  commanding  officer.  "  Among  his 
whims  was  that  of  governing  his  soldiers  without  flog- 
ging ;  and  in  this  task  (which  is  no  very  easy  one)  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  when  his  regiment,  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  48th,  was  reviewed  by  Sir  David  Baird 
on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  that  general  officer  compli- 
mented him  by  saying  that  it  was  '  as  fine  and  as  well 
disciplined  a  corps  as  he  would  ever  wish  to  com- 
mand;" 

The  First  Battalion,  however,  was  Colonel  Donellan's 
favourite,  and  that  with  which  he  had  most  to  do.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  it  in  his  last  battle. 

"  Old  Charley"  was  not  with  his  old  battalion  when 
Wellington  landed  in  Spain.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
been  away  from  it,  in  command  of  the  Second  Bat- 
talion. He  was,  however,  transferred  back  and  arrived 
at  headquarters  on  the  eve  of  Talavera.  He  reached 
the  army  a  day  or  two  before  the  fighting  began,  on 
the  morning  that  Wellington  reviewed  his  whole  force 
in  order  to  show  them  to  his  ally,  the  Spanish  General 
Cuesta.  Before  taking  over  his  command  Colonel 
Donellan  was  invited  to  accompany  the  staff  on  their 
ride  along  the  array  of  drawn-up  troops.  His  own  men 
had  not  yet  seen  him  on  his  return — and  it  was  not  yet 
known  among  them  that  "  Old  Charley  "  had  actually 
joined  the  army.  This  is  what  happened  when  the 
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discovery  was   suddenly   made  by  them,   during  the 
ride: 

"  As  the  Generals  rode  along  the  line,  which  was  of 
immense  extent,  each  soldier  stood  fixed  in  his  place ; 
each  battalion  silent  and  motionless ;  scarcely  the  eye- 
lids of  the  soldiers  twinkled  as  the  cavalcade  of  the 
Chiefs  and  their  staffs  rode  by.  All  of  a  sudden  a  bustle 
and  murmur  took  place  in  one  regiment.  Its  line  lost 
its  even  appearance,  and  caps,  and  heads,  and  hands,  and 
tongues  moved,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  officer  who 
was  in  command  of  it.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
check  this  unseemly  conduct  in  his  men,  and  Lord 
Wellington  was  himself  astonished  and  exasperated  at 
the  circumstance.  The  fact  is,  the  irregular  regiment 
was  the  First  Battalion  of  the  48th.  Colonel  Donellan 
happened  to  be  riding  along  with  the  staff,  in  his  stiff 
buckskins,  powdered  hair,  and  square-set  cocked  hat, 
and  as  soon  as  his  men,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated,  perceived  their  beloved  commanding  officer, 
every  one  murmured  to  his  comrade,  '  There  goes 
old  Charley  !' — '  God  bless  the  old  boy  !' — '  Success  to 
him  P — '  Does  not  he  look  well  ?'  and  so  on,  bustling 
and  smiling,  evidently  from  an  impulse  they  could  not 
resist." 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  explained  to  Wellington, 
he  laughed  and  expressed  himself  satisfied.  "Old 
Charley  "  at  the  same  time  turned  to  his  men  and  to 
their  great  delight  uncovered  and  waved  a  cordial 
salute  to  them  with  his  cocked  hat  in  return  for  their 
compliment,  "  while  showers  of  white  powder  from  his 
hair  filled  the  air  all  round  and  covered  his  shoulders 
and  coat." 

No  regiment  in  Wellington's  army  rendered  better 
service  at  Talavera  than  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
48th.  "The  battle,"  said  Wellington  himself,  "was 
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certainly  saved  by  the  advance,  position,  and  steady 
conduct  of  the  48th  Regiment." 

They  got  three  opportunities,  indeed,  of  crossing 
bayonets  with  the  enemy  and  showing  the  French 
what  the  Northamptonshire  lads  were  made  of;  the 
first  encounter  taking  place  in  the  late  evening  of  the 
first  of  the  two  days  over  which  Talavera  lasted — on 
the  evening  of  July  27,  1809.  At  that  time  the  48th 
were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  British  position ;  with  the 
2Qth  Worcestershires  and  a  composite  battalion,  made 
up  of  various  companies  of  regiments  elsewhere  at  the 
time,  called  the  Battalion  of  Detachments  ;  in  General 
Richard  Stewart's  brigade. 

The  fight  that  evening  was  the  outcome  of  a  daring 
attempt  of  the  enemy  at  a  surprise. 

A  little  after  dark  a  French  division — General  Rumn's, 
numbering  6,000  men,  as  some  prisoners  told  later — 
under  cover  of  the  night  "  rushed  and  carried  a  spur 
jutting  out  to  the  front  from  the  hill  where  the  48th 
were,  which  formed  an  important  tactical  point  on  the 
British  side  of  the  battlefield.  The  spur  was  held  by  a 
brigade  of  Hanoverian  infantry  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  who  fell  the  first  victims  to  the  French  on- 
slaught. Their  sentries,  it  would  appear,  gave  no 
warning  of  Rufftn's  approach  until  the  first  of  the 
French  were  actually  on  them.  The  Germans  were 
first  roused  by  the  enemy  seizing  them  as  prisoners, 
or  firing  into  them  at  brule-pourpoint"  Those  who 
escaped  fell  back  fighting. 

A  Captain  on  Wellington's  staff  describes  the  scene, 
as  he  saw  it  from  a  little  way  off: 

"  The  summit  of  the  height  on  the  left  was  suddenly 
covered  with  fire,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy 
had  nearly  made  a  lodgment  in  our  line.  The  flashes 
of  the  retiring  fire  of  the  broken  and  surprised  Germans 
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marked  the  enemy's  success  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  our  army." 

Colonel  Donellan  and  his  men  were  at  that  moment 
in  bivouac  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hill,  with  the  rest 
of  the  division  to  which  their  brigade  belonged.  They 
heard  the  firing  and  stood  to  arms,  while  their  leader, 
the  commander  of  the  division,  General  Rowland  Hill, 
together  with  a  staff-officer,  Brigade-Major  Fordyce, 
went  forward  to  see  what  the  commotion  was  about ; 
and  as  it  befell  also,  to  come  within  an  ace  of  being 
shot  or  taken  prisoner. 

How  that  happened  is  one  of  the  episodes  in  the 
story  of  Talavera. 

It  could  only  be  an  outpost  affair,  thought  Hill,  and 
while  his  troops  were  falling  in  he  and  the  Brigade- 
Major  started  off.  The  two  were  cantering  up  to  where 
the  Hanoverian  brigade  was  posted,  when,  to  their 
surprise,  dark  figures  appeared  clustering  along  the 
crest  above.  Then  musketry  suddenly  blazed  out,  the 
bullets  whizzing  past  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
soldiers  behind.  The  General  could  not  understand 
it.  They  could  only  be  some  of  our  own  men  firing  by 
mistake  in  the  wrong  direction.  "  I  thought,"  ex- 
plained Hill  in  a  letter,  "  it  was  only  the  old  Buffs 
making  some  blunder  as  usual."  Spurring  up  their 
horses  he  and  Fordyce  now  galloped  forward,  shouting 
to  the  men  above  to  stop  firing.  The  next  moment 
the  two  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of 
French  skirmishers  who  had  run  forward  over  the  crest 
towards  them.  Hill,  indeed,  first  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  when  one  of  the  French  tirailleurs 
sprang  at  his  bridle  and  roughly  bade  him  yield  himself 
prisoner.  He  shook  the  man  off,  just  escaping  with 
his  life  from  a  bullet  that  the  tirailleur  fired  at  him. 
The  bullet  flew  close  past  his  head.  Wheeling  his 
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horse  round,  Hill,  with  Fordyce  at  his  side,  plunged 
back  through  the  French  down  the  slope  and  got  clear. 
As  the  two  got  past  a  dozen  muskets  went  off,  aimed 
at  them.  One  of  the  bullets  wounded  the  General's 
horse;  another  shot  the  Brigade-Major  dead.  The 
Battalion  of  Detachments  was  already  hastening  up 
the  slope.  The  2Qth  and  48th  were  coming  on  a  short 
way  behind  them.  General  Hill,  without  dismounting 
from  his  wounded  horse,  on  reaching  the  two  regiments 
turned  and  led  them  straight  at  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
ever, before  Hill  could  get  to  the  top  again,  were 
already  in  fight  with  the  composite  battalion. 

As  the  48th  came  up  a  number  of  the  enemy  ran 
forward,  "  some  of  them  calling  out  that  they  were 
Germans,  others  that  they  were  Spaniards."  But  the 
men  of  the  2Qth  and  48th  were  not  deceived.  They 
went  on  and  speedily  closed  on  their  adversaries  with 
the  bayonet.  The  Battalion  of  Detachments  was  already 
being  forced  back  when  the  29th  and  48th  reached  the 
spot.  They  "  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,"  accord- 
ing to  an  officer,  "but,  outnumbered  by  their  assailants, 
were  gradually  giving  way,  when  a  loud  cheer  was 
heard,  followed  by  a  crashing  volley,  as  Rowland  Hill 
at  the  head  of  the  29th  charged  up  the  height  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy."  One  of  the  officers  of  the  29th, 
indeed,  asserts  that  the  Battalion  of  Detachments  failed 
through  faulty  leadership,  and  fell  back  grumbling  at 
being  badly  led.  "  The  soldiers  seemed  much  vexed  ; 
we  could  hear  them  bravely  calling  out,  '  There  is 
nobody  to  command  us.  Only  tell  us  what  to  do  and 
we're  ready  to  do  it !'" 

But  others  were  on  the  ground  to  restore  the  fight. 
The  2gth  and  48th,  side  by  side,  went  at  the  enemy 
and  attacked  them  man  to  man.  After  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  fight  they  forced  the  French  to  give  back. 
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Then,  regaining  the  spur,  they  drove  the  enemy  down 
into  the  ravine,  across  the  valley,  and  on  to  the  farther 
side  whence  they  had  come,  leaving  behind  many  dead 
and  wounded  and  many  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Among 
these  last  was  the  Colonel  of  the  French  gth,  badly 
wounded. 

The  enemy  beaten  back,  the  victors  retired  to  their 
former  positions,  the  soldiers  of  the  2gth  and  48th 
keeping  guard  on  the  hill-top  they  had  so  gallantly 
regained.  "  The  troops  sat  down  with  their  firelocks 
at  hand  to  wait  for  the  da-.vn  of  day." 

Never  before — and  never  after — did  Donellan's  men 
experience  such  a  night.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Wellington 
himself,  or  his  army.  One  and  all  expected  a  fresh 
attack  under  cover  of  the  darkness  at  any  moment. 
Their  Spanish  allies  on  the  field  were  worse  than 
useless,  while  the  French  in  front,  barely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  outnumbered  them  by  two  to  one.  To  give 
the  alarm  promptly  pickets  and  sentries  were  pushed 
forward  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ravine  which  ran  along 
the  front  of  the  British  position ;  "  so  close  to  the 
enemy  that  we  could  hear  them  challenging  their  visit- 
ing rounds."  All  along  the  front  during  the  night 
shots  kept  incessantly  going  off.  "  Our  younger  soldiers, 
shaken  by  the  French  surprise  attack,  and  nervous  and 
unsteady,  constantly  fired  off  their  muskets,  and  at 
least  once  the  troops  in  line  fired  on  our  pickets,  killing 
and  wounding  both  officers  and  men."  On  their  side, 
the  French,  as  an  officer  describes,  sent  forward  patrols 
who  "crept  as  near  as  possible  here  and  there  and  fired 
volleys  in  the  directions  of  our  troops,  disappearing 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  darkness."  Then,  towards 
midnight,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Spanish  regiments 
on  the  right  of  Wellington's  position,  and  they  suddenly 
let  off  a  tremendous  discharge  of  musketry,  although, 
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as  a  fact,  none  of  the  enemy  were  on  the  move  in  that 
quarter.  Wellington  himself,  who  with  his  staff  was 
lying  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  showed  signs 
of  constant  anxiety,  we  are  told,  "  hardly  sleeping  and 
repeatedly  inquiring  what  time  it  was." 

Then  this  disquieting  thing  happened.  Soon  after 
midnight  lights  began  to  flicker  on  the  French  side, 
and  long  rows  of  torches  could  be  made  out  moving  on 
the  hill  immediately  in  front  of  where  the  48th  were. 
The  rumbling  of  artillery-wheels  and  the  cracking  of 
whips  indicated  that  fresh  batteries  were  getting  into 
position.  Daylight,  when  it  came,  disclosed  a  long- 
drawn-out  line  of  field-guns  ready  to  open  fire,  with 
dark  masses  of  infantry  ranged  in  front  and  extending 
for  over  two  miles  along  the  Icv/er  hill-slopes  on  the 
enemy's  side.  In  front  of  them,  close  to  the  brink  of 
the  ravine  on  the  French  side,  hundreds  of  skirmishers 
were  seen,  lying  down  for  the  time,  but  ready  at  a  word 
to  spring  up  and  dash  across.  In  rear,  as  the  light 
became  stronger,  could  be  made  out  other  dense  masses 
of  infantry,  more  batteries,  and  long  lines  of  horsemen. 

"  Old  Charley  "  and  his  men  had  now  not  long  to 
wait  for  their  second  fight.  The  blow  was  struck 
quickly,  with  dramatic  abruptness. 

Suddenly,  a  minute  or  two  before  five  o'clock,  a 
white  puff  of  smoke  spurted  from  one  of  the  guns  in 
front,  near  the  centre  of  the  French  batteries.  It  was 
the  signal  for  the  attack.  Before  almost  the  boom  of 
the  shot  had  had  time  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  British 
on  the  hill,  an  answering  blaze  of  flame  flashed  from 
end  to  end  along  the  French  line,  and  a  furious 
cannonade  opened  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  guns. 
The  nearest  infantry  column  surged  forward  instantly, 
and  the  swarming  throng  of  skirmishers  in  advance 
leapt  to  their  feet  and  sprang  down  into  the  ravine. 
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And  then  nothing  more  was  seen.  The  light  easterly 
wind  blowing  directly  across  from  the  French  side  to 
the  British,  brought  the  cannon  smoke  rolling  heavily 
on  to  the  hill  in  a  dense  cloud,  "  completely  enveloping 
us  in  a  dense  fog,  which  shut  out  for  a  time  all  view  of 
the  enemy  below.  Before  the  smoke  thinned  off  suffi- 
ciently to  be  seen  through,  the  leading  skirmishers  and 
the  headmost  of  the  French  columns  at  their  heels 
were  hustling  their  way  up  the  British  hill-slope,  the 
French  drums  rattling  out  the  frenzied  clash  of  the 
pas-de-charge,  amid  wild  shoutings  of  '  En  avant !'  *  A 
la  baionnette  !'  and  '  Vive  1'Empereur  !' " 

The  glimpse  of  the  French  skirmishers  as  they  ran 
forward  into  the  ravine  when  the  signal  gun  went  off 
was  the  last  thing  seen  from  the  British  side  before  the 
smoke  of  the  cannonade  shrouded  in  all  view. 

To  combat  the  French  guns  was  impossible.  Wel- 
lington's weak  artillery,  half  a  dozen  batteries  in  all, 
could  make  no  head  against  the  tremendous  tornado  of 
shot  and  shell  hurled  across  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 

The  British  infantry  were  hastily  drawn  back  a  few 
paces  behind  the  hill-crest  line,  and  ordered  to  lie  flat  on 
the  ground.  But  only  for  a  brief  moment.  The  French 
came  up  the  hill  so  rapidly  that  our  men  had  to  be 
ordered  forward  again  at  once.  The  enemy  were  already 
emerging  from  the  smoke  within  sixty  yards  of  the  hill- 
top. Quickly  now  the  2Qth,  with  Donellan's  48th  and 
the  Battalion  of  Detachments,  lined  the  crest  at  one 
point ;  the  Buffs,  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  48th,  and 
the  66th — Hill's  three  regiments  that  had  so  finely  held 
the  Seminary  at  Oporto — lined  it  at  another.  They  all 
went  forward  "  with  their  arms  ported,  ready  to  rush  on 
the  ascending  foe  as  soon  as  they  could  discern  them 
through  the  dense  smoke." 

The  French  came  on  at  speed,  and  "got  quite  close 
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to  the  top."  They  were  fired  on  and  charged  the 
instant  they  showed  themselves  by  the  48th  and  the 
other  regiments  with  them,  the  men  darting  forward  at 
them  in  line,  bayonets  levelled.  The  dash  and  impetu- 
osity of  "  Old  Charley's  "  men  in  their  counter-attack 
was  not  to  be  withstood.  "  By  a  desperate  volley  and 
charge  we  overthrew,  as  they  topped  the  hill,  the  enemy, 
who  fled  with  the  utmost  confusion  and  consternation, 
followed  by  our  troops  even  across  the  ravine." 

This,  in  detail,  is  what  took  place. 

That  first  tremendous  volley  from  the  three  bat- 
talions, drawn  up  in  line,  two  deep,  and  overlapping 
the  head  of  the  French  foremost  column,  shattered  the 
enemy  at  a  blow.  It  smote  on  them  hard  and  fiercely, 
crashing  into  them  with  terrific  effect.  "  It  brought  the 
enemy  to  a  standstill ;  their  whole  front  had  gone  down 
under  the  deadly  fire.  They  lost  the  impetus  of  the 
advance  ;  they  then  halted  and  stood  still,  keeping  up  a 
hot  musketry  fire."  Immediately  on  that  Brigadier 
Stewart  gave  the  word  to  charge.  As  he  did  so  a 
tremendous  volley  of  British  musketry  thundered  forth 
on  the  right  as  the  other  troops  along  the  ridge  there 
attacked  in  flank  the  next  French  column.  The  crash- 
ing outburst  seemed  suddenly  to  shake  the  enemy's 
nerves,  and  as  the  gleaming  line  of  the  bayonets  of  the 
48th  came  at  them,  they  flinched,  and  recoiled,  and 
went  back.  "  On  we  went,"  in  the  words  again  of  a 
British  officer,  "  a  wall  of  stout  hearts  and  bristling 
steel.  The  enemy  did  not  fancy  such  close  quarters, 
and  the  moment  our  rush  began  went  to  the  right- 
about. The  principal  portion  of  them  broke  and  fled, 
though  some  brave  fellows  occasionally  faced  round  and 
gave  us  an  irregular  fire." 

It  was  the  same,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  hill-side 
farther  along ;  and  thereupon  the  six  battalions  of  the 
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two  British  brigades  swept  forward,  charging  trium- 
phantly down  the  slope,  driving  all  before  them,  bayonet- 
ing the  enemy  right  and  left,  and  in  the  end  hurling 
them  back  across  the  ravine  in  headlong  rout.  Not  a 
few  of  the  eager  redcoats,  indeed,  followed  the  fugitives 
up  the  hill  on  the  French  side,  almost  up  to  where 
another  French  division  stood  drawn  up  in  reserve. 

"  Our  orders,"  relates  an  officer  of  the  66th,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Clarke,  in  his  diary,  describing  his  personal 
experiences,  "  were  to  lie  down  behind  the  ridge  until 
the  enemy's  column  had  gained  the  top ;  then  to  rise, 
deliver  a  volley,  and  charge.  I  was  sent  to  the  summit 
by  the  commanding  officer  to  let  him  know  where  the 
enemy  were,  and  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  a 
strong  column  was  only  fifty  yards  off.  '  Ready,  men  !' 
was  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  shell  fell  at  my  feet.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  it  instantly  exploded. 
The  commanding  officer  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  my 
brother-subaltern  had  his  right  arm  carried  off,  two 
men  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  spare  ;  the  volley  was  delivered,  and  we 
rushed  on  them  with  the  bayonet.  At  first  they 
appeared  as  if  they  would  stand  the  charge,  but  when 
we  closed  they  wavered,  then  turned  and  ran  down  the 
hill  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  his  staff  was  close  to  me.  As  the  enemy's 
column  advanced,  a  French  officer  rushed  to  the  front, 
fired  a  pistol  into  the  group,  and  fell  himself,  covered 
with  wounds. 

"  After  this  affair  the  enemy  retired  to  their  position 
of  the  morning,  and  we  sat  down  amidst  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
crust  and  a  little  wine  in  their  calabashes  took  a  little 
and  shared  with  those  around." 

After  the  beating  off  of  the  morning  attack  the  can- 
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nonade  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  ;  then  it  began  to 
slacken  by  degrees,  until,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
it  died  entirely  away. 

Before,  however,  the  French  gunners  stopped  firing, 
the  48th  and  the  other  regiments,  as  a  staff-officer  inci- 
dentally mentions,  had  already  begun  to  bury  their  dead 
on  the  field.  "  As  the  weather  was  dreadfully  hot,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  know  how  long  we  should  occupy 
this  ground,  orders  were  given  to  bury  the  men  who 
had  fallen  the  night  before  and  in  the  morning  attack, 
lying  round  the  hill  interspersed  with  the  living.  .  .  . 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  soldiers  burying  their  fallen 
comrades  with  the  cannon-shot  falling  round  and  in  the 
midst  of  them,  making  it  probable  that  an  individual 
might  be  employed  in  digging  his  own  grave !"  The 
French  artillerymen,  indeed,  for  most  of  the  time  kept 
steadily  bombarding  the  troops  on  the  hill.  "  They 
threw  shot  and  shells  on  it,"  sometimes,  as  we  are  told, 
"  with  terrible  precision.  One  shell  killed  four  horses 
held  by  a  man,  who  escaped  uninjured.  Their  fuses, 
however,  often  burned  too  quick,  exploding  the  shells  in 
the  air,  forming  little  clouds  of  smoke." 

The  charge  cost  the  victors  between  700  and  800 
killed  and  wounded.  General  Hill  received  a  bullet- 
wound  on  the  head  that  temporarily  incapacitated  him 
from  duty.  On  the  French  side  more  than  1,300 
killed  and  wounded  all  told  bore  witness  how  the  48th 
and  their  comrades  had  used  their  bayonets.  "  The 
dead  of  the  enemy,"  describes  an  officer  of  the  48th, 
"  lay  in  vast  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  They  had 
been  tall,  healthy,  well-limbed  young  men,  and  with 
good  countenances,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  courage  their 
bodies  lay  close  to  our  ranks." 

The  cannonading  ceased,  and  as  it  did  so,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  men  of  the  48th  and  of  the  others  on  the 
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hill-top,  a  gorgeously  attired  cavalcade  of  plumed  and 
cocked-hatted  French  officers  came  prancing  out  on 
Cascajal,  the  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  French  line. 
They  halted  there,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  second 
gorgeous  group  rode  cantering  up.  King  Joseph  and  his 
two  Marshals,  Jourdan  and  Victor,  were  meeting  to 
hold  a  council  of  war  and  survey  the  field.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  for  just  two  hours,  during  which  time  many 
of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  went  down  to  the  brook  in 
the  ravine,  and,  tacitly  agreeing,  as  it  were,  to  a  sort  of 
armistice,  mingled  together  amicably  as  they  quenched 
their  thirst  in  the  muddy  water.  Wellington,  it  is  told, 
used  the  interval  to  lie  down  and  get  a  quiet  sleep.  His 
immediate  anxiety  was  past.  He  had  only  to  hold  his 
ground,  and  he  could  trust  his  men. 

The  council  of  war  ended  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  French  leaders  rode  away.  They  had  decided  to 
make  one  more  attack,  this  time  in  full  force.  "  Si  on 
n'enfonce  pas  9a,  il  faudrait  renoncer  a  faire  la  guerre !" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  French  Marshals,  Victor,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  sweeping  his  arm  in  the  direction  of 
the  thin  red  lines  along  the  opposite  slopes.  Marshal 
Victor  knew  better  before  dark. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  signs  of  the  new  movement 
became  apparent  to  the  watchers  from  the  British  side. 
Wellington  was  on  his  feet  again  and  alertly  observing 
the  enemy. 

It  was  the  moving  up  of  General  Sebastiani's  division 
before  advancing  to  attack  the  British  centre  and  bring 
on  the  fight  in  which  the  48th  made  their  mark  by 
rescuing  the  Guards  and  Hanoverian  Legion  from 
threatened  destruction  with  a  splendid  charge  which 
had  its  part  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  battle.  "  Old 
Charley,"  led  his  regiment  on — to  meet  a  soldier's  death 
in  the  middle  of  the  onset. 


A   MARSHAL   OK    FRANCE   WITH    HIS   STAFF    OHKICEKS 
From  "  Costumes  Miltiaircs  Francais" 
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At  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  as  the  staff-officer 
already  quoted  describes,  "  immense  clouds  of  dust 
were  seen  rising  above  the  woods  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  allied  army,  implying  the  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  troops.  It  meant  the  preparing  for  a  general 
assault,  and  was  occasioned  by  Sebastiani's  corps  form- 
ing in  column  of  attack.  The  dust  drew  near  in  the 
woods  and  a  vast  column  was  seen  preparing  to 
advance." 

There  were  some  8,000  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter, 
and  not  far  from  them  another  division  was  drawn 
up,  that  of  General  Lapisse,  some  7,000  strong.  The 
two  divisions  were  to  combine  for  a  concentrated 
effort  to  break  through  the  British  centre,  where, 
immediately  facing  them,  stood  Wellington's  First 
Division,  three  brigades  led  by  General  Sherbrooke : 
the  Guards'  brigade  on  the  right  (ist  Coldstream  and 
ist  Scots  Guards);  General  Cameron's  brigade  (the 
6ist  and  $$rd)  in  the  centre ;  Langwerth's  Hanoverian 
brigade  (three  German  Legion  battalions)  on  the  left. 

Two  other  French  divisions,  those  of  Villatte  and 
Ruffin — the  latter  being  the  troops  who  had  been  so 
roughly  handled  by  Hill's  men  in  the  earlier  fighting — 
were  on  the  move  towards  Wellington's  left,  apparently 
aiming  to  work  round  the  British  flank  on  that  side. 

The  French  grand  attack  opened  a  few  minutes 
before  half-past  two.  The  enemy's  artillery  began  it. 
As  in  the  morning,  a  furious  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
burst  out  suddenly  all  along  the  French  front ;  a  fierce 
cannonade  from  between  seventy  and  eighty  guns, 
against  which  Wellington's  few  batteries,  although  our 
artillery-men  heroically  did  their  best  to  reply,  could 
do  but  little. 

The  incessant  hail  of  shot  and  shell  smote  hard  and 
heavily  on  the  British  infantry,  most  savagely  of  all  on 
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Sherbrooke's  three  brigades,  the  chief  objective  of  the 
coming  onslaught ;  but  it  was  faced  with  heroic  steadi- 
ness. 

No  sign  of  flinching  came  from  our  gallant  fellows. 
Although  they  were  in  the  open  all  the  time,  entirely 
exposed,  with  not  a  bush  at  hand  by  way  of  cover, 
Sherbrooke's  men  stood  up  and  took  their  punishment. 
All  could  see  what  was  coming.  Right  before  them,  in 
full  view,  Sebastiani  and  Lapisse,  with  fully  15,000  men, 
were  sweeping  forward  fast  in  solid  masses,  moving  in 
two  thick  lines  of  closely  packed  battalion  columns. 

The  first  of  the  French  lines  came  straight  at  them, 
with,  out  ahead,  a  surging  mass  of  skirmishers,  firing 
their  hardest  as  they  ran  to  the  front,  drums  beating, 
and  with  exulting  shouts  of  victory. 

They  came  on  until  within  fifty  yards  of  where  the 
British  stood ;  drawn  up  in  a  thin  red  line,  two  deep. 
Our  men  were  standing,  as  they  had  been  told  to  do, 
stock-still,  with  ordered  arms. 

A  sharp  set-to  in  some  vineyards  in  advance  of  the 
left  of  the  British  centre  began  the  conflict ;  the  French 
light  troops  on  that  side  being  beaten  back  by  the  yth 
Royal  Fusiliers,  and  the  40th,  who  captured  and  spiked 
six  of  their  guns.  Immediately  afterwards  the  French 
skirmishers  of  the  main  attack  came  hustling  across 
the  ravine  and  made  a  rapid  rush  towards  where 
Sherbrooke's  men  awaited  them.  Close  up  behind 
were  the  foremost  of  the  battalion  columns. 

But  even  then  not  a  shot  from  the  three  British 
brigades  was  fired  in  rejoinder.  Like  a  red-brick  wall 
all  stood  there,  waiting  with  ordered  arms,  though 
already  the  bullets  of  the  skirmishers  and  the  shells  from 
the  batteries  on  Cascajal  Hill  had  made  great  gaps  in 
their  ranks.  They  had  been  told  to  wait  till  the  enemy 
should  get  quite  near. 
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They  did  as  they  were  told,  and  then  the  word  was 
given.  As  the  enemy  got  to  the  appointed  limit,  to 
within  fifty  yards,  up  went  the  British  muskets  all  along 
the  line.  The  next  moment  a  terrific  discharge,  aimed 
low,  not  a  bullet  of  which  could  well  miss  its  mark, 
crashed  into  the  front  of  the  nearest  French  battalions. 
The  concentrated  volley  struck  with  smashing  effect 
into  the  enemy,  carrying  death  and  disorder  among  their 
crowded  ranks.  The  long  British  line,  drawn  up  two 
deep,  overlapped  the  heads  of  the  narrower-fronted 
French  columns  on  either  hand,  and  its  wide-sweeping 
fire  struck  down  whole  files  at  once.  It  sheared  away, 
as  it  were,  the  entire  front  face  of  the  columns,  and 
carried  devastation  widely  along  the  flanks.  The  French 
were  staggered.  They  had  to  check  their  advance 
and  try  quickly  to  reform.  As  they  were  in  the  act 
of  attempting  it,  in  an  instantaneous  countercharge  the 
line  of  British  bayonets  dashed  at  them.  Sherbrooke's 
three  brigades,  all  together,  with  a  rousing  cheer  swept 
down  on  them.  The  sight  was  enough  for  the  enemy. 
Apparently  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  the  French  gave 
back  and  bolted  off  in  confusion,  not  waiting  for  the 
British  to  close. 

Our  men  followed,  bayoneting  the  enemy  as  they  ran, 
chasing  them  back  across  the  ravine,  and  then  pressing 
on  after  them  on  the  farther  side.  But  they  went  too 
far :  almost,  indeed,  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  excited  pursuers  could  not  be  stopped. 
Not  content  with  breaking  up  the  enemy,  heeding 
nothing  of  the  French  lines  in  support,  which  had 
halted  to  meet  them,  eager  and  carried  away  by  the 
ardour  of  the  charge,  the  officers  and  men  in  two  of  the 
brigades  lost  their  heads.  They  ran  forward  pell-mell 
at  the  heels  of  the  discomfited  French  battalions.  The 
Guards  on  the  right  and  the  German  brigade  on  the 
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left,  got  out  of  hand  and  hurried  forward  recklessly, 
until  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  French 
columns  of  the  second  line. 

The  tables  now  were  turned  abruptly.  The  British 
pursuers  were  rushing  on  in  two  isolated  bodies.  The 
centre  brigade  had  halted.  Seeing  the  danger  of  a  rash 
pursuit,  General  Cameron,  cooler  headed  than  the  two 
other  Brigadiers,  had  halted  his  men  to  rally  and 
re-form  immediately  after  recrossing  the  ravine. 

Guardsmen  on  one  side  and  Germans  on  the  other 
found  themselves  suddenly  confronted  by  an  unbroken 
mass  of  troops,  who  instantly  charged  out  to  meet  them, 
and  set  on  them,  scattering  them  in  their  disorder  ; 
while  the  French  batteries  near  by,  and  now  on  their 
flank,  turned  their  guns  on  the  retreating  British, 
slaughtering  them  at  short  range  with  grape  and  case 
shot.  There  was  no  time  nor  chance  for  re-forming 
ranks.  Guardsmen  and  Hanoverians  alike  were  sent 
reeling  back,  broken  and  flying  in  wild  confusion.  The 
enemy,  reinforced  by  the  quickly  rallied  battalions  of 
their  first  line,  followed  close  after  them  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  "  so  confident  of  victory  that  their 
officers  could  be  heard  shouting  out :  '  Aliens,  mes  en- 
fants,  allons  !  Us  sont  tous  nos  prisonniers  !' ' 

In  their  frantic  rush  to  get  back  the  fugitives  broke 
in  among  and  carried  along  in  a  struggling  mass  with 
them  the  battalions  of  Cameron's  brigade,  swept  away 
again  as  these  were  getting  into  shape.  Thus  Wel- 
lington's entire  centre  division  was  borne  back  head- 
long— a  stricken  crowd  of  fugitives. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  48th,  catching  a  glimpse 
through  the  battle-smoke  of  what  was  happening,  from 
the  hill  where  the  regiment  up  to  then  had  stood,  de- 
scribes what  he  saw.  "  The  Guards,  carried  onwards 
by  victorious  excitement,  advanced  too  far,  and  found 
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themselves  assailed  by  the  French  reserve  and  mowed 
down  by  an  irresistible  fire.  They  fell  back,  but,  as 
whole  sections  were  swept  away,  their  ranks  became 
disordered,  and  nothing  but  their  stubborn  gallantry 
prevented  a  total  deroute.  Their  situation  was  most 
critical.  Had  the  French  cavalry  charged  home, 
nothing  could  have  saved  them." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  48th  were  called  upon 
to  save  the  day. 

Donellan's  48th  had  up  to  then  been,  as  before,  on 
Medellin  Hill,  keeping  up  a  musketry  action  with  the 
nearest  French  in  front.  "  'Old  Charley,1"  as  one  of  his 
own  officers  says,  "  showed  that  he  knew  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  lead  as  well  as  steel."  During  the  two 
hours  that  the  musketry  firing  had  lasted  so  far,  he  had 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  "  The  presence  of  the 
fine  old  soldier,  like  Charles  XII.  in  scarlet,  animated 
his  men,  and  they  fought  with  the  energy  of  true 
courage.  His  voice,  as  he  gave  the  word  of  command 
along  the  line  of  his  battalion,  was  like  a  match  to  a 
gun — '  Steady,  officers  !  Cool,  my  men  !  Ready,  p'sent, 
fire  !  That's  the  way,  my  lads !'  Thus  '  Old  Charley ' 
at  a  word  sent  showers  of  well-directed  balls  into  the 
blue  ranks  before  him,  and  in  the  heat  of  a  well-returned 
fire  was  as  cool  as  when  on  the  parade,  and  as  primly 
caparisoned.  He  perceived  a  few  of  his  men  fall  from 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  at  such  a  distance  as  made 
him  doubtful  of  being  within  range.  '  Curse  the  fellows ! ' 
said  he, '  those  damn'd  long  guns  of  theirs  can  shoot  at 
two  miles  off';  and  immediately  advanced  his  battalion 
to  such  a  proximity  to  the  foe,  that  he  soon  made  them 
shift  their  ground." 

The  situation  for  Wellington  was  desperately  critical. 
His  battle-plan  seemed  even  on  the  verge  of  collapsing 
in  a  hideous  disaster.  His  centre  had  been  overthrown  : 
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a  huge  gap  had  been  made  right  across  the  middle  of 
the  British  position.  Wellington's  foresight  and  calm- 
ness, coupled  with  the  splendid  discipline  and  endurance 
of  his  men,  the  magnificent  steadiness  of  the  48th  in 
particular,  saved  the  situation  at  the  supreme  moment. 

Keenly  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight,  Wellington 
had  at  once  marked  the  rash  pushing  forward  of  the 
Guards  and  Germans  and  their  disorderly  pursuit. 
Anticipating  the  catastrophe  that  followed  before  it 
actually  came  about,  he  had  already  taken  measures 
to  save  the  perilous  situation.  To  fill  the  gap,  another 
brigade,  Mackenzie's,  made  up  of  the  24th,  3ist,  and 
45th,  was  swiftly  sent  forward  from  near  at  hand  and 
swung  across  on  the  ground  where  Sherbrooke's 
division  had  been  posted.  But  Mackenzie's  men  were 
not  sufficient  by  themselves,  and  Wellington  had  no 
other  brigade  at  hand  that  he  dared  move.  He  rode 
up  to  the  48th  and  personally  bade  Donellan  go 
forward  and  do  his  best. 

"  Old  Charley "  and  the  48th  went  racing  to  the 
danger-point  with  keen  alacrity.  They  reached  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  quickly,  coming  up  at  the  double, 
"  Old  Charley "  cantering  forward  proudly  at  their 
head,  and  at  once  threw  themselves  into  their  task. 
Arriving  first  in  rear  of  the  Hanoverians  as  these  were 
coming  back  in  a  confused  crowd,  pressed  hard  by  the 
enemy,  they  halted  here,  and  broke  swiftly  into  column 
to  allow  the  retreating  troops  to  pass  through.  Then, 
re-forming  into  line,  they  dealt  the  nearest  column  of 
the  oncoming  French  a  stopping  blow,  meeting  them 
with  a  concentrated  volley  full  in  their  faces. 

"We  came  on  double  quick,"  describes  the  officer 
of  the  48th  already  quoted,  "  and  formed  in  rear  by 
companies,  and  through  the  intervals  in  our  line  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Guards  retreated.  A  close  and 
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well-directed  volley  from  us  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  victorious  French,  while  with  amazing  celerity  and 
coolness  the  Guards  rallied  and  re-formed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  advanced  in  turn  to  support  us.  As  the 
enemy  came  on,  the  men  gave  a  loud  huzza !  An 
Irish  regiment  to  the  right  (the  83rd)  answered  it  with 
a  thrilling  cheer.  It  was  taken  up  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  and  passed  along  the  English  line ;  and  that 
wild  shout  told  the  advancing  enemy  that  British 
valour  was  indomitable.  The  leading  files  of  the 
French  halted,  turned,  fell  back,  and  never  made 
another  effort." 

"The  centre  of  the  British,"  says  Napier,  in  his 
vivid  way,  describing  the  coming  up  of  the  48th  and 
the  rescue  of  the  Guards  and  Hanoverians,  "  was  abso- 
lutely broken,  and  victory  inclined  towards  the  French, 
when  suddenly  Colonel  Donellan  was  seen  advancing 
with  the  48th  through  the  midst  of  the  disordered 
masses.  It  seemed  as  if  this  regiment  must  be  carried 
away  with  the  retiring  crowds,  but  wheeling  back  by 
companies,  it  let  them  pass  through  the  intervals,  and 
then,  resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful  line,  struck 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  plying  such 
a  destructive  musketry  and  closing  with  such  a  firm 
countenance  that  his  forward  movement  was  checked." 

The  brave  old  Colonel  received  the  wound  which 
brought  about  his  death,  a  bullet  in  the  knee,  as  the 
48th  were  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Hanoverians. 
"  He  beckoned  to  the  officer  next  in  command,  Major 
Middlemore,  and,  although  suffering  the  most  excru- 
ciating torture  from  the  wound,  handed  over  the 
command  to  him  with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  parade  of  a  barrack-yard.  His  enraged 
men  went  on  like  lions,  taking  ample  revenge  upon 
their  enemies — and  that  too  with  the  cold  iron." 
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"  If  the  48th,"  in  the  words  of  our  great  modern 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Professor  Oman, 
"  had  been  carried  away  in  the  backward  movement 
the  day  would  have  been  lost,  but  the  regiment  stood 
firm  and  allowed  Cameron's  and  Langwerth's  men  to 
form  up  in  rear.1' 

The  splendid  Northamptons,  single-handed  at  that 
point,  held  back  Lapisse's  mass  of  battalions  ;  and  their 
steadfastness  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  "  The 
French,  when  once  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  First 
48th,  lost  their  elan  and  stood  heaped  together  in  a  dis- 
orderly mass,  keeping  up  a  rolling  fire  but  gaining  no 
ground." 

Then,  at  all  points,  the  rallied  Guards  and  Germans, 
and  Cameron's  men  came  hastening  back,  full  of  fight, 
to  reinforce  the  firing-line.  Most  of  the  Guards  for 
their  part  had  passed  through  Mackenzie's  brigade  and 
re-formed  behind  it :  most  of  the  Hanoverians  had  re- 
formed in  rear  of  the  48th.  One  and  all,  the  gallant 
Guardsmen  in  particular,  had  pulled  themselves  together 
smartly.  "  They  quickly  formed  in  rear  and  moved  up 
into  position,  and  their  spirit  and  appearance  of  good 
humour  and  determination  after  having  lost  in  twenty 
minutes  500  men,  was  shown  by  their  giving  a  hurrah, 
as  they  took  up  their  ground ;  and  a  report  soon  after 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  coming  down  upon  them 
was  answered  by  a  contemptuous  laugh  along  their 
ranks." 

With  no  less  noble  devotion  and  undaunted  stubborn- 
ness, Mackenzie's  three  battalions  had,  meanwhile,  on 
their  side  held  in  check  Sebastiani's  thronging  columns. 

The  rallying  immediately  after  that  of  Sherbrooke's 
battalions  to  support  the  fighting-line  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  against  the  French.  They  made  a  desperate 
stand  at  bay  for  a  while,  and  a  furious  musketry  duel 
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raged  at  short  range.  But  the  British  bullets  were  too 
many  for  the  French.  The  narrow-fronted  French 
columns  were  outmatched  in  the  firing-line  by  the  long 
extended  British  ranks,  which  both  faced  them  and 
overlapped  them  on  either  side.  The  superiority  of  the 
British  musketry  fire,  of  the  British  "weight  of  metal," 
so  to  speak,  decided  that  fight. 

Both  of  the  French  attacking  divisions  gave  way 
before  the  increasing  fierceness  of  the  British  musketry 
as  the  rallied  battalions  were  brought  back  again  into 
the  fight.  First  Sebastiani's  men  yielded  ground,  and 
then  Lapisse's,  disheartened  at  the  fall  of  their  General, 
who  was  shot  down  while  trying  to  incite  them  to  a 
fresh  advance.  Seeing  their  comrades  in  the  other 
division  beginning  to  retire,  with  cavalry  charging  into 
them,  and  seeing  other  cavalry  coming  up  as  though  to 
take  them  also  in  flank,  smitten  heavily  at  the  same 
moment  by  Wellington's  guns,  which  had  had  their 
chance  at  last  and  been  promptly  turned  in  that  direction 
not  long  after  the  48th  brought  the  French  to  a  stand, 
Lapisse's  men  lost  heart  and  began  to  go  back.  The 
retreat  soon  quickened  into  a  run. 

The  end  of  the  battle  came  about  immediately  after 
that,  with  a  general  retirement  of  the  French  from  the 
field. 

"  Old  Charley,"  the  gallant  leader  of  the  48th,  was 
borne  off  the  field  during  the  final  fighting.  "  The 
Colonel,  with  his  knee  broken  in  a  most  dangerous 
manner,  was,  without  loss  of  time,  carried  to  the  rear  by 
four  of  his  musicians,  and  placed  on  a  straw  bed  in  the 
town  of  Talavera.  Had  there  been  surgeons  to  have 
amputed  the  limb  on  the  instant,  it  is  supposed  he  would 
have  survived;  but  this  not  having  been  the  case,  mortifi- 
cation took  place,  and  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  battle." 
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He  was  buried  by  the  French.  Colonel  Donellan  had 
to  be  left  behind  when  Wellington  retreated  from  Tala- 
vera  in  consequence  of  Soult's  reorganized  army  coming 
into  the  Tagus  Valley  and  threatening  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  his  base.  The  dying  officer  was  treated 
with  every  consideration  by  the  French  who  had 
promptly  reoccupied  the  town  on  Wellington's  with- 
drawal. "  Some  of  them  recalled  that  they  had  seen 
him  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  and  warmly  praised 
the  veteran's  gallantry.  His  soldier-like  appearance,  too, 
commanded  their  regard,  and  they  carried  his  body  in  a 
cloak  to  the  spot  where  he  had  led  his  regiment  so 
bravely.  They  buried  '  Old  Charley '  with  the  true 
honours  of  a  soldier.'  " 

The  ist  Northamptonshires  of  to-day  are  permitted  to 
display  as  a  special  distinction  the  battle-honour  "  Tala- 
vera,"  inscribed  not  only  on  their  Regimental  Colour, 
but  also  on  their  helmets  and  their  waist-plates. 

It  was  of  Talavera,  to  conclude,  that  a  very  distin- 
guished General  of  Napoleon's  army  once  said :  "  This 
battle  at  once  restored  the  reputation  of  the  British 
Army,  which  during  a  century  had  declined.  It  was 
now  made  plain  that  the  English  infantry  could  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  the  best  in  Europe." 


Ill 

IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  ENEMY: — WHAT  FACING 
WELLINGTON'S  MEN  FELT  LIKE 

'TpHIS  is  a  glance  at  things  on  the  enemy's  side, 
ji      among  the  men  whom  our  soldiers  fought,  under 
fire,  on  the  battlefield.     It  is  in  point  here,  and  also  of 
interest  incidentally  as  a  study  of  temperament. 

"  Nothing,"  says  one  of  Wellington's  officers, 
describing  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  made  their 
onset  in  battle,  "can  be  more  spirited  or  impetuous 
than  the  first  attack  of  the  French  troops.  They  come 
on  for  a  while,  slowly,  and  in  silence;  till,  having 
reached  within  a  hundred  yards  or  two  of  the  point  to 
be  assailed,  they  raise  a  loud  but  discordant  yell,  and 
rush  forward.  The  advance  of  their  columns  is,  more- 
over, covered  by  a  perfect  cloud  of  tirailleurs — or 
skirmishers — who  press  on,  apparently  in  utter  con- 
fusion, but  with  every  demonstration  of  courage ;  who 
fire  irregularly,  it  is  true,  but  with  great  rapidity  and 
precision  ;  and  who  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  art  of 
availing  themselves  of  every  species  of  cover  as  any 
light  troops  in  the  world.  The  ardour  of  the  French  is, 
however,  admirably  opposed  by  the  coolness  and 
undaunted  deportment  of  Britons.  Our  people  met 
their  assailants  exactly  as  if  the  whole  affair  had  been 
a  piece  of  acting,  no  man  quitting  his  ground,  but 
each  deliberately  waiting  till  the  word  of  command 
was  given,  and  then  discharging  his  piece." 

What  facing  Wellington's  men  felt  like  among  the 
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French  we  have  an  account  at  first  hand  from  one 
of  those  who  went  through  the  experience  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  One  of  Napoleon's  officers,  a  Captain 
in  a  line  regiment,  tells  the  story.  His  narrative  deals 
with  one  of  the  earlier  battles,  when  the  British,  owing 
to  inferiority  in  numbers,  had  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
and  await  attack.  It  might  well  serve  for  what  took 
place  in  the  advance  to  the  grand  attack  at  Talavera. 

Describing  how  his  comrades  made  their  advance,  the 
French  officer  outlines  this  vividly  dramatic  picture : 

About  a  thousand  yards  from  the  English  line  the  men 
begin  to  get  excited,  and  some  to  talk ;  pointing  to  the 
enemy  and  exchanging  ideas  in  agitation.  They  hurry 
their  march ;  the  ranks  begin  to  waver  a  little  here  and 
there,  and  get  out  of  order.  The  English  on  their  side 
remain  silent ;  they  are  all  standing  stock-still,  with 
ordered  arms.  In  their  impassive  immobility  they  look 
as  immovable  as  a  long  red-brick  wall.  And  at  the  same 
time  their  imposing  steadiness  invariably  produces  a 
bad  effect  on  our  younger  soldiers. 

Very  soon,  as  we  get  nearer,  the  ranks  begin,  by 
degrees,  to  get  restive  and  noisy.  Cries  and  shouts 
now  come  from  some  of  the  men ;  ejaculations  of 
"  Vive  PEmpereur !"  "  En  Avant !"  "  A  la  baionnette  !" 

Next,  under  the  same  influence  of  excitement,  a 
number  of  shakos  are  raised  on  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  in  some  of  the  companies.  The  whole  march 
forward  is  quickened  imperceptibly  until  the  pace, 
without  orders,  is  gradually  increased  to  almost  a  run. 
The  ranks  are  getting  intermixed  now,  and  confusion 
begins  to  set  in  at  many  points.  Indeed,  the  general 
agitation  threatens  to  become  almost  a  tumult.  And 
too,  in  their  excitement,  some  of  our  soldiers  begin 
firing  off  their  muskets  at  random  as  they  advance. 
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All  the  time  the  English  line  remains  absolutely 
silent ;  standing  yonder,  calm  and  motionless.  They 
stand  there  with  ordered  arms,  drawn  up  as  on  parade ; 
even  when  we  are  not  three  hundred  yards  away.  To 
look  at  them  they  simply  seem  as  if  they  ignore  the 
storm  that  is  about  to  break  on  their  heads. 

The  contrast  fast  becomes  unnerving  : — it  is,  indeed, 
almost  appalling !  In  our  inmost  thoughts  each  one  of 
us  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  enemy  are  holding  back 
their  fire  of  set  purpose.  One  and  all  realize,  too,  that 
it  must  fall  on  us  with  fearful  effect,  dealing  widespread 
death  when  it  does  come.  Our  ardour  begins  now 
rapidly  to  cool : — the  general  enthusiasm  is  already  fast 
evaporating.  Quiet  discipline  and  steadiness  over 
disorder  and  noisiness  is  too  palpable,  too  marked 
in  its  advantage ;  it  sends  a  cold  shiver  through  most 
of  us.  Some  of  our  men  now,  too,  begin  to  look  behind ! 
A  terribly  ominous  symptom  is  that ! 

But  we  have  not  to  wait  much  longer.  The  time 
has  come ! 

At  this  moment  of  painful  anticipation,  of  intense 
excitement,  the  English  wall  is  suddenly  seen  to  stir 
itself,  to  make  a  move.  The  redcoats,  all  of  a  sudden, 
all  in  unison,  shoulder  arms.  We  know  what  that 
means.  They  are  making  ready ! 

The  anxiety  in  our  ranks  at  the  sight  is  cruel  to 
witness.  An  indescribable  "creepy"  feeling  that  some- 
thing dreadful  is  about  to  happen  takes  possession  of 
us.  It  appears  to  root  many  of  our  men  to  the  ground. 
More  men  now  begin  to  fire ;  wildly,  irregularly,  without 
order,  without  aim,  without  effect. 

And  then ! 

A  moment  later,  all  together,  up  go  the  English 
muskets  to  the  shoulder.  They  gleam  horribly  in  a 
long  row  as  they  are  levelled.  The  next  instant — 
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immediately  a  blaze  flashes  forth,  all  along,  close  in 
front  of  us.  It  has  come  ! 

The  enemy's  volleys,  steady  and  deliberate,  precise, 
concentrated,  pitiless,  sweep  havoc  and  death  through 
our  ranks,  falling  on  us  with  crushing,  overwhelming 
effect. 

Decimated,  we  turn  about  and  instinctively  fall  back ; 
seeking  to  recover  our  equilibrium  beyond  range  and 
re-form  our  ranks.  Before  we  can  draw  breath  three 
tremendous,  deafening  hurrahs  burst  forth  on  the  air, 
breaking  the  silence  of  our  adversaries  after  the  volleys. 
And  at  the  third  hurrah  they  are  on  us ;  bayoneting 
furiously  to  right  and  left,  pressing  us  back  in  a  dis- 
orderly retreat,  a  mob  of  men  with  muskets. 

Yet  it  is  not  for  far.  To  our  astonishment,  they  do 
not  try  to  push  their  advantage  beyond  a  hundred 
yards  or  so.  At  that  distance  their  bugles  ring  out. 
They  halt  and  then  retire ;  drawing  back  calmly  to 
their  former  post  in  line,  there  to  await  our  second 
attack.  When  that  comes  in  turn,  once  again  they 
stay  for  us,  fire  on  us,  and  then  charge  down  and  drive 
us  back ! 

So  it  goes  to  the  end  with  all  our  attacks ;  till  we 
give  over,  with  thinned  cadres,  dispirited,  exhausted, 
and  our  nerve  gone. 


IV 

THE   CHARGE   OF  THE    LIGHT   DRAGOONS   AT 
TALAVERA 

THE  last  British  cavalry  standards  ever  borne  under 
fire  before  an  enemy  are  preserved  in  London, 
among  the  trophies  of  British  valour  displayed  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  Whitehall ;  our 
National  Treasure- House  of  Victory,  the  British 
National  Gallery  of  Heroism  in  Arms.  Nor,  among 
the  numerous  mementoes  there  of  brave  deeds  done  in 
fight,  are  there  many  so  deserving  of  our  regard. 
Those  faded  old  Light  Dragoon  banners  commemorate 
a  story  of  which  one  and  all  of  us  should  be  proud. 
They  recall  to  mind  a  gallant  episode  indeed  in  our 
British  annals  of  war. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons  at  Talavera, 
indeed,  was  to  the  men  of  Wellington's  day  very  much 
what  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  is 
to  us. 

"  The  heroism  of  the  onset  exceeded  anything  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  our  best  days  of  chivalry."  So 
one  of  Wellington's  officers  said  of  it.  "  The  laurels 
won  by  the  survivors  in  that  wild  but  gallant  contest 
should  be  intertwined  with  cypress  in  respect  for  their 
devoted  comrades  who  went  boldly  on,  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  perish."  "  It  seems  almost  miraculous," 
comments  another  of  Wellington's  officers,  "how  a  man 
escaped."  Yet  another  adds  this :  "  We  truly  think 
4  49 
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that  the  23rd  may  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an 
instance  of  greater  effect  produced  on  a  well-disciplined 
enemy  by  so  small  a  body  of  men." 

It  was  both  magnificent  and  war;  differing  in  that 
from  what  the  French  General  Bosquet  remarked,  as  he 
sat  watching  the  Charge  at  Balaclava.  Costly  in  life  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  regiment  as  the  Tala- 
vera  charge  was,  at  any  rate  there  nobody  "  blundered." 
We  have  Wellington's  own  word  as  to  that.  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  of  orders  in  the  Talavera 
charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons.  "  I  don't  know  why  it 
was  supposed,"  wrote  Wellington,  "  there  was  any  mis- 
take. A  few  hundred  cavalry  charged  a  division  of 
infantry  formed  in  squares  of  battalions.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  breaking  these  squares  or  columns ;  nor 
could  they  have  succeeded  probably  if  they  were  as 
many  thousand  as  they  were  hundreds.  They  did  suc- 
ceed in  deterring  the  French  from  making  their  attack 
upon  the  key  of  our  position.  '  But  they  sustained 
great  loss  !'  To  be  sure  they  did  :  and  for  what  pur- 
pose were  they  there  if  not  to  sustain  loss,  if  such  loss 
was  necessary  ?" 

Talavera  (the  battle  took  place  on  July  27  and  28, 
1809)  was,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  very  hardest 
fought  fights  in  which  the  British  Army  was  ever 
engaged.  We  have  it  in  Wellington's  own  words, 
indeed,  that  on  the  occasion,  had  our  Spanish  allies 
done  their  duty,  "  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  battle 
as  Waterloo." 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons  took  place  towards 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of 
battle.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when,  in  the  centre  of 
the  battlefield,  Marshal  Victor  was  delivering  his  third 
and  final  grand  attack  in  force. 

Two  dense  masses  of  French  troops,  the  divisions  of 
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Villatte  and  Ruffin,  with  a  Grenadier  brigade  in  rear, 
were  seen  on  the  move  towards  a  valley  to  the  left 
centre  of  Wellington's  position.  They  were  apparently 
aiming,  under  cover  of  a  furious  cannonade,  to  turn  the 
British  flank  on  that  side,  and  work  round  Hill's  men 
posted  on  the  Cerro  de  Medellin.  Wellington  up  to 
then  had  not  posted  troops  in  the  valley,  or  on  the 
wooded  Segurilla  ridge  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  left, 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  valley.  The 
locality  had  seemed  hitherto  too  distant  to  affect  the 
issue  of  the  battle;  but  as  the  new  French  move 
developed,  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  were 
turning  their  attention  to  a  serious  move  in  that 
quarter. 

A  Spanish  division  was  first  sent  across  the  valley  to 
occupy  the  nearest  ridge  beyond,  and  keep  back  the 
French  skirmishers,  who  were  making  for  it.  Then, 
when  two  heavy  columns,  well  in  advance  of  the  third, 
and  mostly  infantry,  were  seen  moving  in  front  across 
the  valley,  the  British  cavalry  were  ordered  to  push 
towards  the  valley  and  occupy  it,  so  as  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check. 

Wellington,  who  had  been  watching  them  from  the 
hill  of  Medellin,  the  left  centre  of  the  British  position, 
on  seeing  Victor's  main  attack  beaten  back,  sent  word 
for  the  cavalry  to  charge.  "  As  they  neared  the  foot  of 
the  Cerro  de  Medellin  a  roar  of  cheering  from  the  centre 
told  Wellesley  that  all  was  safe  in  that  quarter.  There- 
upon, crossing  quickly  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  Cerro, 
he  sent  orders  to  Anson's  brigade  to  charge  the  French 
infantry  on  the  plain." 

General  Anson,  with  the  Third  Cavalry  Brigade, 
made  up  of  two  regiments  of  light  horse,  the  23rd  Light 
Dragoons,  and  the  ist  Hussars  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  first.  The  Heavy  Cavalry 
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Brigade  followed  to  support  them,  but  were  at  some 
distance  in  rear. 

As  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  reached  the  valley,  the 
headmost  of  the  French  columns  was  getting  into  posi- 
tion to  open  their  flank  attack.  They  were  coming  on 
with  skirmishers  pushed  well  out  ahead,  advancing  at  a 
sharp  run  with  drums  beating.  The  order  to  Anson 
was  to  charge  the  enemy  the  moment  an  opportunity 
offered.  It  was  taken  as  definitive,  and  the  Light 
Cavalry  obeyed  at  once,  making  toward  the  nearest  of 
the  French  columns,  a  division  of  some  7,000  men. 

The  enemy,  on  their  side,  quickly  halted  in  their 
advance,  after  which,  as  a  safeguard,  the  French  took 
post  with  their  battalions  drawn  up  in  squares.  They 
strengthened  themselves  on  one  side  by  occupying  a 
small  farmhouse  with  sharpshooters.  Immediately 
after  that  the  second  French  division  closed  in  and 
formed  in  support  near  at  hand,  a  little  in  rear  to  one 
side,  en  echelon,  and  also  throwing  its  battalions  into 
squares,  which  bristled  all  over,  in  like  manner,  with 
bayonets  to  keep  the  cavalry  off. 

The  ground  in  front  of  Anson's  horsemen  was  fairly 
open  to  look  at,  although  rough  and  broken  on  the 
surface — a  stretch  of  valley  covered  knee-deep  with 
long,  rank,  waving  grass,  awkward  ground  for  cavalry 
to  charge  over.  There  had  been  no  opportunity  of 
reconnoitring  it  beforehand  or  of  getting  an  idea  what 
pitfalls  and  obstacles  the  tall  grass  might  not  hide.  But 
there  was  the  explicit  order  from  Wellington  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  ground  appeared  to  be 
fairly  level. 

The  order  was  obeyed  forthwith.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Seymour,  in  command  of  the  23rd,  ranged  his  men  for 
attack,  forming  up  the  Light  Dragoons  on  a  front  the 
width  of  two  squadrons.  That,  owing  to  clusters  of 
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cork-wood  trees  here  and  there  on  the  near  side  of  the 
plain,  was  all  there  was  room  for  from  flank  to  flank. 
The  Light  Dragoons  took  the  right  of  the  brigade  ;  the 
Hanoverians,  formed  in  similar  order,  took  post  on 
the  left. 

Then  General  Anson  gave  the  word  for  all  to  go  for- 
ward. The  trumpets  clanged  out,  and,  moving  first  at 
a  trot,  the  whole  brigade  started  off. 

The  23rd  went  forward  in  two  lines,  each  of  two 
squadrons,  and  each  squadron  with,  in  the  front  rank, 
the  cornet  carrying  its  standard.  In  that  manner  the 
four  flags  now  at  Whitehall  were  borne  into  the  fight. 
Ahead  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Light  Dragoons,  two  or 
three  horse-lengths  in  advance,  rode  General  Elley,  one 
of  Wellington's  staff,  mounted  on  a  grey  charger.  He 
led  the  way,  his  charger  and  white-plumed  cocked  hat 
and  scarlet  coat,  conspicuous  to  all,  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  black  leather,  dark  fur-crested  helmets  and 
blue  jackets  of  the  Dragoons,  all  mounted  on  dark 
brown  horses. 

As  they  started  off  they  had  to  ride  past  the  hill  on 
which  stood  in  line  the  infantry  of  the  Second  Division. 
The  troopers  as  they  passed  raised  a  wild  shout  of 
exultation,  cheering  across  to  their  comrades  on  the  hill, 
sabres  flashing  in  the  sunshine  as  they  were  brandished 
at  arm's  length,  and  getting  back  in  answer  rousing 
cheers  from  the  infantrymen.  "  Never  was  anything 
more  exhilarating  or  more  beautiful,"  says  one  of  the 
infantry  officers,  looking  down  from  the  hill,  "  than 
their  commencement  of  this  advance." 

Immediately  after  that,  as  they  cleared  the  base  of 
the  hill,  the  horsemen  came  under  fire  from  the  French 
artillery  in  front,  the  cannon-balls  knocking  over  a 
number  of  men  and  horses.  A  few  moments  later  the 
bullets  of  the  French  sharpshooters  began  to  whistle 
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among  them.  That  also  galled  them  a  good  deal,  and 
there  were  many  empty  saddles.  After  that,  without 
order  given,  the  pace  quickened  to  a  canter,  and  from 
that  to  a  gallop.  In  a  few  minutes  all  began  to  race 
forward,  the  men  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  eager 
to  get  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  They  had 
from  the  start  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  ride 
over. 

They  got  to  within  150  yards  of  the  enemy;  the 
Light  Dragoons  making  for  the  largest  French  square, 
comprised  of  three  battalions  of  the  27th  Light  Infantry, 
charging  directly  at  it,  the  Hanoverian  Hussars  making 
at  two  smaller  squares,  which  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
large  square,  a  little  way  to  the  rear.  There  the  24th 
and  g6th  of  the  Line  were  posted,  two  regiments  whose 
ranks  had  been  a  good  deal  thinned  after  severe  punish- 
ment in  the  early  morning  attack  that  day.  But,  as 
they  all  neared  the  enemy,  at  almost  the  last  moment, 
with  startling  abruptness,  there  came  a  sudden  check — 
"  an  unforeseen  chance  of  war."  It  made  all  the 
difference,  in  the  outcome,  to  the  charge  and  to  the 
fate  of  the  23rd. 

Suddenly,  General  Elley,  right  ahead  of  them,  was 
seen  to  pause ;  then  to  pull  his  horse  together  and 
make  a  great  bound  forward  over  some  unexpected 
obstacle.  Apparently  he  cleared  it  with  difficulty  and 
landed  on  a  lower  slope,  across  some  chasm  or  pit  as  it 
seemed :  it  was  impossible  for  those  following  in  the 
high  grass  to  tell  what  it  was.  The  next  moment  the 
General  was  seen  to  be  reining  back  his  hardest ; 
pulling  his  horse  back  on  to  its  haunches ;  under  a 
blaze  of  shots  from  the  nearest  French  skirmishers. 
The  General  swung  round  sharply  and  with  his  cocked 
hat  in  hand  appeared  to  be  gesticulating  frantically, 
trying  to  wave  back  the  nearest  troopers,  to  stop  them 
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and  the  rest  close  behind.  All  could  see  that  he  was 
shouting  his  loudest,  but  the  noise  of  the  enemy's  shots, 
and  the  clash  and  turmoil  and  tramping  of  the  horse- 
hoofs,  prevented  a  word  from  being  heard.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  time  to  do  anything ;  no  chance  even  to 
check  the  pace.  Within  three  seconds  the  headmost 
troopers,  galloping  in  a  mass,  close  together,  knee  to 
knee,  were  up  with  the  General. 

Instantly  they  learned  what  the  warning  was  for.  A 
wide  ravine  or  watercourse,  the  bed  of  a  mountain- 
stream,  with  steeply  sloping  sides  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep  and  half  a  dozen  yards  across,  suddenly  con- 
fronted them.  It  had  been  hidden  completely  from 
view  up  to  then  by  the  long  grass :  until,  in  fact,  the 
first  horsemen  were  actually  on  the  brink.  It  was  too 
late  to  pull  up,  and  amid  a  frightful  scene  the  leaders 
rode  headlong  down  into  the  hollow. 

Colonel  Seymour  and  the  front  rank  of  the  leading 
squadron  on  the  left  plunged  into  the  ravine,  but, 
though  half  the  horses  and  men  came  down  at  the 
bottom,  many  kept  their  footing,  and,  scrambling  across, 
cleverly  began  to  climb  up  the  farther  slope.  The 
troopers  of  the  rear  rank  met  with  disaster.  They 
came  down  in  a  rush  on  top  of  those  already  fallen. 
Tumbling  over  them  at  the  bottom  in  a  moment, 
almost  every  man  was  flung  out  of  his  saddle  and  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground,  struggling  for  life,  mixed  up 
and  jammed  in  the  middle  of  a  heaped  mass  of  fallen 
horses,  some  maimed  and  with  broken  limbs,  all  terri- 
fied, confused  and  snorting,  and  lashing  out  frantically 
with  their  heels.  "  Some  of  the  troopers  cleared  the 
stream,  some  swerved  in  time  and  refused  the  leap, 
others  scrambled  in  and  over  at  a  less  difficult  part ; 
but  many  fell,  horse  and  man,  into  the  trap  and  were 
crushed  by  the  rear  rank  falling  on  top  of  them.  There 
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were  several  broken  necks  and  scores  of  broken  arms 
and  legs  in  the  leading  squadron." 

Such  was  the  terrible  misadventure  that  befell  the 
headmost  squadron  of  the  Light  Dragoons. 

"  The  second  line  got  warning  by  seeing  the  inex- 
plicable disorder  into  which  their  fellows  had  fallen. 
They  slackened  pace,  but  were  borne  into  the  confused 
mass  at  the  ravine  before  they  could  bring  themselves 
to  a  stand." 

At  the  same  moment  the  front  face  of  the  nearest 
French  square  opened  fire  in  volleys. 

Elsewhere  along  the  line  the  Hanoverian  Hussars, 
up  to  then  galloping  forward  parallel  with  the  23rd, 
stumbled  on  the  perilous  trap  at  almost  the  same 
moment.  But,  as  it  proved,  with  better  fortune.  The 
ravine  at  that  point  was,  as  it  happened,  both  less  deep 
and  its  sides  less  steep; — yet  offering  a  sufficiently 
formidable  obstacle  for  charging  cavalry.  Some  of  the 
Germans  managed  to  pull  up  just  in  time,  "  but  many 
troopers  were  unhorsed  and  others,  although  keeping 
their  saddles,  could  not  manage  to  scramble  up  the 
farther  side  of  the  ravine.  The  rear  squadrons  came 
up  to  add  to  the  confusion,  and  reined  up  among  the 
survivors."  Most  of  them  struggled  across  the  ravine, 
and,  hastily  forming  in  loose  order,  went  at  the  French 
square  nearest  them.  Luckily  for  the  Germans  their 
enemy  did  not  begin  firing  until  after  the  Hussars  had 
rallied  across  the  ravine.  The  Hussars  then  made  a 
dash  at  the  French  square,  but  were  beaten  back  by 
musketry  and  recoiled  in  some  confusion,  after  which 
they  recrossed  the  ravine  and  rode  back  to  the  shelter 
of  the  hill  in  rear.  Many  of  them  had  done  their  best 
and  fell,  shot  down  close  in  front  of  the  French 
bayonets. 

According   to    Napier's  amazing   tale,    the   German 
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Colonel,  Arentschild,  stopped  his  troopers  on  the  brink 
of  the  ravine,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  it,  and  then, 
exclaiming  in  broken  English  :  "I  will  not  kill  my 
young  mans,"  calmly  trotted  back  to  his  former  position. 
Napier,  however,  was  badly  misinformed.  He  was  not 
there  to  see  what  happened ;  and  his  story  is  a  cruel 
libel  on  a  good  and  gallant  soldier  of  tried  courage  and 
ability. 

This,  meanwhile,  was  taking  place  with  our  own 
fellows  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons,  at  their  point  of 
passage,  higher  up  the  ravine.  In  spite  of  what  had 
befallen  their  leading  squadrons,  the  rest  of  the  23rd 
managed  to  get  across. 

The  uninjured  among  the  troopers  who  had  been  un- 
saddled in  the  disaster,  getting  hold  of  their  horses 
again,  remounted  and  attempted  bravely  to  get  at  the 
enemy  on  their  own  account.  Only  the  maimed  and 
badly  injured  remained  behind  on  the  ground  in  the 
ravine.  Extricating  themselves  from  the  confusion  the 
remnant  of  the  troopers  of  the  first  and  second  squadrons 
scrambled  up  the  steep  slope  on  the  farther  side  as  best 
they  could  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  rally  and 
re-form  on  the  level.  As  they  topped  the  rise  and  were 
striving  to  get  into  line,  the  French  square  in  front 
blazed  off  a  furious  volley  into  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
bullets  the  troopers  did  their  utmost. 

Regardless  of  the  French  musketry  the  survivors  of 
the  two  squadrons  rallied  and  attempted  to  charge  the 
square  right  in  front.  Galloping  forward,  with  forlorn- 
hope  desperation,  they  rode  to  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  French  bayonets.  But  to  go  farther  was  impossible. 
Another  crashing  discharge  from  the  French  square 
burst  on  them.  The  volley  struck  down  en  masse,  dead 
or  dying,  two-thirds  of  those  who  had  struggled  over 
the  ravine.  "  They  stopped  short  in  their  career  ;  the 
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whole  plain  was  instantly  dotted  by  riderless  horses 
galloping  off  and  men  straggling  to  the  rear,  while  a 
wide  heap,  as  seen  from  the  hill,  marked  where  the 
slaughtered  lay."  So  describes  an  officer,  watching  the 
effort  of  the  Light  Dragoons,  from  among  the  infantry 
on  the  hill  in  rear.  The  last  volley  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  survivors  of  the  leading  squadrons.  The  few  men 
left  turned  away,  some  to  get  back  over  the  ravine  to 
the  British  lines,  a  small  handful  to  join  the  right  wing 
of  the  regiment,  which  had  formed  the  second  line  in 
the  charge.  Rallied  by  General  Elley,  the  right  wing  of 
the  23rd  was  about  to  make  an  attempt  by  itself. 

The  men  of  the  two  squadrons  of  the  right  wing  had 
struggled  across  at  a  place  that  was  somewhat  less 
steep  than  that  in  front  of  the  others,  and  where  there 
were  no  French  immediately  facing  them.  Major 
Ponsonby  and  fewer  than  twenty  of  the  survivors  of  the 
others  joined  them.  All  together,  the  brave  fellows, 
numbering  in  all  fewer  than  200  troopers,  made  their 
effort  to  get  the  enemy  within  reach  of  their  swords. 
They  went  charging  their  hardest  at  the  nearest  square. 
But,  as  elsewhere,  the  task  of  breaking  in  proved  im- 
possible. They  had  to  swerve  off  before  the  front  row 
of  the  bayonets.  After  that,  galloping  their  hardest, 
they  went  racing  past,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Going  through  between  the  larger  French  square  and 
the  sharpshooters  in  the  farmhouse,  they  pressed  on 
along  the  flank  of  the  next  square.  Again,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  find  an  opening  on  the  flank  or  in  rear. 

At  the  same  time  undoubtedly  some  lives  were  saved 
by  this  ride  through. 

Dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  between  the 
squares,  they  muzzled  the  French  for  the  moment, 
balking  their  volleys.  The  men  in  one  square  dared 
not  risk  opening  fire  lest  they  might  hit  those  in  the 
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adjoining  square.  There  was,  though,  all  the  same,  some 
shooting.  Several  muskets  were  discharged  from  the 
farmhouse  at  the  troopers  as  they  tore  past,  just  outside 
the  impenetrable  wall  of  bayonets,  and  several  of  the 
British  Dragoons  fell  to  the  shots. 

Without  checking  speed,  the  band  of  heroes  went 
careering  forward,  cheering  and  shouting ;  their  sabres 
flashing  in  the  sun  ;  intent  only  on  finding  a  gap  to  break 
in  among  the  bayonets.  But  they  found  none.  The 
enemy's  ranks  confronted  them  solidly  and  massive  on 
all  sides  ;  the  infantrymen  standing  closely  locked-up, 
and  presenting  everywhere  a  triple  -  tiered  array  of 
glistening  points — absolutely  invincible. 

On  raced  the  intrepid  horsemen  headlong,  rushing 
past  like  a  whirlwind  amidst  the  astonished  French, 
whose  officers,  as  some  themselves  said  later  on,  gazed 
at  them  with  wonder,  hardly  realizing  what  was  taking 
place.  "  They  are  mad  !"  "  It  is  aquardente — brandy  !" 
said  some.  Others,  among  these  Marshal  Victor  him- 
self, watching  the  charge  through  his  telescope,  from  on 
horseback,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  at  a  little 
distance,  frankly  declared  that  "  its  daring  surpassed 
anything  they  had  ever  heard  of." 

Indeed,  they  all  but  captured  two  French  Generals  in 
their  furious  rush — General  Villatte,  the  commander  of 
the  division,  himself,  and  one  of  his  Brigadiers,  General 
Cassagne.  The  two  had  got  to  the  spot  just  before,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  get  inside  the  square  of  the  ayth 
for  which  they  had  made.  There  was,  though,  no  time 
for  the  racing  horsemen  to  take  prisoners ;  their  own 
immediate  position  was  too  precarious  to  allow  for  that. 

The  Dragoons  galloped  on  between  the  squares,  and 
then  beyond  them  into  the  open:  only  to  meet  fresh  foes. 
There,  as  they  cleared  the  infantry,  they  suddenly  came 
upon  some  French  cavalry,  part  of  Merlin's  division  in 
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support  of  the  squares.  The  cavalry  were  halted  and 
drawn  up  to  bar  their  way.  They  were  a  corps  of  green- 
jacketed  horsemen,  the  loth  Chasseurs.  The  Light 
Dragoons  rode  at  the  Chasseurs  without  pause  or 
checking  pace,  and  the  greencoats  opened  out  before 
the  blue.  The  "  French  troopers  gave  back  and  loosened 
their  files,  opening  out  as  the  23rd  came  up."  The 
British  Dragoons  broke  through  them  at  once  and 
rolling  the  Chasseurs  aside,  galloped  on  at  a  second  line 
of  cavalry  just  beyond. 

Still  more  enemies  were  awaiting  the  Light  Dragoons. 
A  second  French  Chasseur  regiment,  the  26th,  at  that 
moment  came  up  at  a  trot.  Without  pausing,  without 
slackening  pace,  the  gallant  23rd  went  straight  at 
them.  They  struck  into  them  full  in  front,  and  broke 
into  them  and  through  again. 

That  was  all  that  our  splendid  Light  Dragoons  could 
do.  Their  bolt  was  shot.  The  end  was  now  at  hand. 
The  horses  were  blown  :  the  men  were  spent  with  their 
fierce  exertions.  For  a  moment  an  attempt  was 
thought  of,  to  charge  their  way  back  again  as  best 
they  could,  between  the  squares  as  they  had  come;  but 
that  was  madness — sheer  impossibility.  Yet  it  was 
about  to  be  dared. 

In  the  act  of  trying  to  rally  and  make  the  desperate 
effort,  they  had  to  meet  yet  more  enemies.  No  respite 
was  given  them,  hardly  breathing  space.  Suddenly 
another  French  regiment  appeared  in  their  front,  the 
Westphalian  Light  Horse,  brawny- armed  Germans 
from  the  Rhineland,  and  well  mounted — dangerous 
foes  for  any  cavalry  to  cross  swords  with  at  any  time, 
with  men  and  horses  in  full  strength  and  fresh. 

The  collision  finished  off  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons. 
They  pluckily  faced  the  Westphalians,  and  at  first 
tried  to  stand  up  to  them  and  make  a  fight  for  it : — but 
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the  odds  were  overwhelming.  For  a  few  instants 
there  was  a  clash  of  steel  as  they  held  the  enemy  off, 
at  bay — then  all  was  over  ! 

The  wing  squadrons  of  the  loth  and  26th  Chasseurs, 
which  had  swung  apart  as  the  men  of  the  23rd  plunged 
through,  came  wheeling  round  in  rear  of  them  and 
closed  in  at  their  backs. 

That  was  the  finale. 

The  exhausted  men  and  horses  were  trapped  and 
quickly  settled  with  ; — killed  or  unhorsed  and  disarmed 
and  made  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  five  times  their 
numbers. 

A  scanty  group  of  the  best-mounted  troopers  and 
some  officers,  General  Elley  and  Major  Ponsonby 
among  them,  turned  away  to  try  and  escape  as  best 
they  could.  They  made  a  forlorn-hope  dash  for  it, 
to  gain  a  wooded  hill  towards  the  rear  of  where  they 
were.  Shots  were  being  fired  at  the  French  from  there, 
and  they  could  see  some  white-coated  Spanish  infantry 
in  position.  They  made  the  attempt,  and  just  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves  and  the  standards  of  the 
regiment.  The  survivors  brought  in  with  them  to 
safety  the  four  squadron  standards  now  at  Whitehall. 
Two  hundred  and  seven  officers  and  men  were  left  on 
the  field,  dead  or  disabled.  Three  officers  and  ninety- 
seven  men — no  more  than  that — yielded  themselves 
up  as  prisoners.  In  that  way  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons 
were  accounted  for. 

Such  was  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons  at 
Talavera, — a  piece  of  service  that  was  of  immense  value 
to  the  rest  of  the  army  and  Wellington.  It  held  fast 
and  stopped  a  threatening  French  flank  move,  and  gave 
the  British  leader  time  for  important  dispositions  else- 
where. Its  moral  effect  on  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
was  of  high  importance.  "  The  whole  of  Villatte's 
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and  half  of  Ruffin's  divisions,"  in  Napier's  words,  "  were 
paralyzed  by  the  charge  of  a  single  regiment." 

To  the  enemy,  indeed,  as  we  are  told,  the  charge 
seemed  an  astonishing  feat  of  intrepidity.  The  heroic 
daring  of  the  exploit  seemed  to  appeal  with  unusual 
force  to  the  French.  And  nothing  could  be  more 
chivalrous  than  the  friendly  reception  which  the  enemy 
at  Talavera,  from  Marshal  Victor  downwards,  accorded 
to  the  surviving  officers  and  men  of  the  23rd  whom 
the  fortune  of  the  closing  fight  placed  as  prisoners  in 
their  hands.  The  Marshal  himself  sent  his  senior 
aide-de-camp  next  morning  to  invite  the  three  officers 
taken  prisoners  to  his  headquarters.  The  aide-de- 
camp was  charged  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
the  Marshal  "  particularly  desired  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  men  who  had  led  so  daring  a  charge." 
When  they  were  brought  before  Victor  he  compli- 
mented them  highly  on  their  "  manificent  gallantry." 
"  Their  conduct,"  he  said,  "  was  never  equalled."  As 
a  proof  of  his  regard,  the  chivalrous  Marshal  offered 
that  if  they  should  wish  to  be  exchanged  he  would 
forward  a  flag  of  truce  making  the  proposal  to 
Wellington  that  afternoon : — and  he  did  so.  General 
Villatte,  whose  infantry  column  the  first  squadron  had 
tried  to  charge,  and  who  had  his  own  narrow  escape 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  was  yet  more  outspoken  in 
his  admiration.  Villatte  in  addition  treated  the  captives 
with  the  most  marked  kindness,  and  during  the  three 
days  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war  in  the  French 
camp,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  send  the  officers  their 
meals  from  his  own  table,  "  with  abundance  of  wine." 
His  aide-de-camp  (Captain  Chollet)  further  visited 
them  twice  a  day,  to  see  that  they  wanted  for  nothing, 
and  three  surgeons  attended  by  order  twice  a  day  to 
dress  their  wounds. 
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In  the  outcome  the  surviving  captives  were  permitted 
quietly  to  withdraw  themselves  one  night  a  little  later, 
when  Marshal  Victor  moved  his  camp,  and  rejoin 
Wellington,  being  thus  spared  the  long  and  toilsome 
journey  to  France  as  prisoners  of  war. 


V 

FIFTY   MILES   IN    TWENTY-TWO    HOURS:    THE    MID- 
SUMMER   MARCH    OF  THE    LIGHT   BRIGADE 

MANY  and  celebrated  were  the  achievements 
before  the  enemy  of  Wellington's  famous 
"Light  Division,"  "THE  Division,"  as  they  proudly 
styled  themselves.  The  active  valour  under  fire  shown 
by  them  on  almost  every  battlefield  of  the  war; — at 
Busaco,  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro — there  is  no  such  place  as 
"  Fuentes  d'Onor,"  as  blazoned  on  so  many  regimental 
flags,  the  "  e  "  of  the  "  de  "  is  never  elided  in  Spanish, 
and  the  misspelling  of  the  name  "  Onor  "  was  due  to 
some  War  Office  clerk  of  the  period — at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  where  their  leader,  the  fiery,  impetuous 
Craufurd  fell,  sword  in  hand,  meeting  a  true  soldier's 
death,  at  Badajoz,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Coa, 
the  Sierras  of  the  Portuguese  border,  the  barren 
uplands  of  Central  Spain ;  the  crags  and  dark  ravines 
of  the  Pyrennean  passes ;  their  magnificent  war-record 
has  never  been  outdone  by  any  soldiers  the  world  has 
seen.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  an  achievement  of 
another  kind  that  has  stamped  the  reputation  of  the 
Light  Division  most  deeply  in  the  minds  of  soldiers — 
their  matchless  feat  of  fortitude  and  stern  endurance  in 
Wellington's  first  great  campaign  ;  their  march  to  join 
the  army  at  Talavera. 

It  was  in  mid-July,  1809,  at  the  very  hottest  time  of 
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the  year;   in  the  hottest  weather  of  an  exceptionally 
hot  summer ;  and  in  the  hottest  country  of  Europe. 

The  "  Light  Brigade  "  was  their  official  style  in  July, 
1809.  They  had  not  yet  had  their  organization  com- 
pleted to  its  strength  of  a  Division.  That  took  place 
in  the  following  year,  when  they  assumed  their  since 
immortalized  title  of  the  "  Light  Division."  The  three 
regiments  were  those  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  per- 
sonally trained  in  Shorncliffe  Camp  in  1804 :  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  old  43rd,  or  Monmouthshire  Light 
Infantry  (now  the  First  Battalion  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry) ;  First  Battalion  of  the  old  52nd,  then,  as  now, 
known  as  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  (they  to-day 
form  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Regiment) ;  and  the  old 
First  Battalion  of  the  95th  Rifles,  now  the  First  Battalion 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Their  work  in  Spain  stands  to 
all  time  as  Sir  John  Moore's  diploma,  assuring  him  his 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  as  a  leader  in  arms  and 
an  Organiser  of  Victory ;  as  the  Master  who  formed 
the  school  in  which  were  trained  some  of  Wellington's 
ablest  Lieutenants,  such  as  Rowland  Hill  and  Graham, 
Hope,  and  Paget,  and  Robert  Craufurd. 

The  Light  Brigade,  together  with  the  famous  "  Chest- 
nut Troop  "  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a  force  in  all 
some  3,400  officers  and  men — to  be  exact,  according  to 
the  official  "  states,"  3,379  of  all  ranks  in  the  three 
infantry  regiments,  and  162  artillerymen  of  all  ranks — 
under  their  Brigadier,  Major-General  Robert  Craufurd, 
arrived  in  the  Tagus  on  June  28.  They  had  to  get 
together  their  transport  before  joining  Wellington  and 
the  main  army,  then  on  the  march  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spanish  armies  in  the  field  and  compel  the  French 
to  quit  Madrid.  It  was  one  of  Wellington's  standing 
orders  that  no  corps  was  to  join  him  in  the  field  until 
completely  supplied  with  its  own  transport  and  field 
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service  equipment,  from  baggage-mules  and  ammunition- 
carts  down  to  camp-kettles. 

"  We  were  busily  employed,"  writes  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Light  Brigade,  "  from  the  moment  of 
the  arrival  on  June  28  to  July  2  in  purchasing  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  pack-saddles,  cigars,  and  various 
other  odds  and  ends  indispensable  in  campaigning. 
We  were  to  proceed  without  delay  to  join  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Spanish  Estra- 
madura." 

They  were  as  efficient  a  set  of  soldiers  as  the  British 
Army  ever  had,  a  corps  d'elite  in  the  best  sense — 
practically  all  veterans. 

"  Each  regiment  was  nearly  1,100  strong,  and  there 
were  many  hundreds  in  each  battalion  to  whom  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  in  earnest  was  no  novelty." 
"  They  had  served,"  says  one  of  the  95th  Rifles, 
speaking  of  his  own  corps,  "  with  Nelson  at  Copen- 
hagen, with  Auchmuty  at  Monte  Video,  with  Whitelock 
in  the  ill-fated  and  bloody  business  at  Monte  Video, 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Roleia  and  Vimiera, 
and  with  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna.  If,  therefore,  they  were  not  veterans  in  age, 
they  had  at  least  some  claim  to  the  appellation  from 
their  services." 

To  avoid  at  the  outset  the  long  and  wearisome  tramp 
along  the  river  bank  to  the  army  base  at  Santarem, 
some  fifty  odd  miles  up  the  Tagus,  Craufurd  elected  to 
carry  men  of  the  Brigade  as  far  up  as  possible  by  boats, 
to  the  village  of  Vallada,  which  would  save  forty  miles 
of  marching.  The  baggage  and  transport  animals 
meanwhile  would  be  coming  on  by  road  to  Santarem. 

"  About  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  July,"  as  related  by 
an  officer  of  the  Rifles,  "  the  tide  serving  to  take  us 
up  the  river,  we  were  put  into  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
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launches,  and  the  tedious  operation  of  towing  us  against 
the  current  commenced.  After  twenty-four  hours  spent 
in  this  bewitching  manner,  every  man's  legs  being 
terribly  cramped  by  being  crammed  so  tight  into  the 
boats,  we  reached  Vallada,  near  which  place  we 
bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  never  enter- 
tained the  smallest  doubt  that  all  the  frogs  in  the 
Peninsula  had  assembled  by  common  consent  to 
welcome  us  to  Portugal :  for  such  an  eternal  croaking  I 
never  heard  before  or  since !  It  failed,  however,  to 
spoil  our  night's  rest,  as  sleep  the  previous  night  had 
been  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  our  being  constrained 
to  sit  upright  in  the  boats." 

After  a  few  hours'  rest  at  Vallada  they  pushed  on  to 
Santarem,  where  Craufurd  halted  for  three  days  until 
the  baggage  and  commissariat  animals  from  Lisbon  had 
come  up.  Thence  the  regiments  marched  on  inde- 
pendently, starting  on  successive  days,  for  Castello 
Branco;  a  week's  continuous  tramp.  The  weather  was 
broiling,  and  their  way  took  them  across  a  tract  of 
country  which  had  been  ruthlessly  devastated  some 
months  before  by  the  French ;  a  waste  now  of  desolate 
and  ravaged  fields,  ruined  and  plundered  villages  and 
sacked  towns.  "  Owing  to  the  suffocating  heat  our 
march  was  mostly  at  night,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning.  We  started  usually  just  after  midnight  and 
finished  by  8  or  9  a.m.,  and  rested  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.""  "  We  harnessed  for  the  night's  march  and 
poked  our  way  in  the  dark "  is  another  descriptive 
touch.  For  rations  "  we  had  tough  beef,  perhaps  only 
killed  a  few  hours  before,  boiled  into  an  omnium 
gatherum  with  an  onion  or  two,  some  rice,  and  a 
mouldy  ship's  biscuit." 

At  Castello  Branco,  a  squalid  town,  "  extremely  dirty, 
with  narrow  streets,  and  where  tens  of  millions  of  flies 
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were  disporting  themselves,"  the  Brigade  closed  up  and 
reunited. 

With  all  Craufurd's  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ships of  the  march,  the  men  had  already  suffered  severely 
from  the  stifling  oppressiveness  of  the  weather.  The 
heat  was  so  great  that  "  brain  fever  made  fearful 
ravages  in  our  ranks,  and  many  men  dropped  by  the 
roadside  and  died.  Two  men  of  the  52nd  " — so  one  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  column  relates — "  unable  to  continue 
facing  the  sufferings  we  daily  endured,  actually  put  a 
period  to  their  existence  by  shooting  themselves." 

Starting  off  at  midnight  on  July  17,  they  then  had 
ten  days  of  continuous  hard  marching,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  each  march,  "  toiling  through  many 
places  of  barren  and  desolate  country,  parched  and 
uninteresting."  The  men,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  bivouacking  in  the  open 
under  hastily-put-together  shelters  of  leafy  boughs, 
or  on  the  outskirts  of  woods  near  the  road.  What 
villages  and  small  places  they  passed,  where  provisions 
might  have  been  procurable,  had  been  ravaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  enemy ;  on  all  sides  were  burned-out, 
roofless  cottages. 

Owing  to  the  exhausting  weather  Craufurd,  on  the 
23rd,  halted  for  twenty-four  hours  at  Coria,  after  cover- 
ing forty  miles  in  the  previous  two  days.  The  Brigade 
then  started  again,  under  a  broiling  sun,  for  four  days' 
continuous  marching  to  Naval  Moral. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  with  five  or  ten 
minutes1  halt  every  hour  and  a  half,  and  fifteen  miles 
as  the  normal  limit  of  the  march,  was,  according  to 
Wellington's  Army  Orders,  the  rate  of  marching  for 
troops  on  independent  service.  Craufurd,  after  leaving 
Santarem,  never  marched  less  than  twenty  miles  between 
bivouacs — more  often  twenty-five.  The  road  in  places 
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was  as  bad  as  possible:  here,  along  steep  and  rocky 
tracks  through  narrow  ravines ;  there,  over  arid  desert 
plains  and  heavy  sand;  occasionally,  " for  miles  through 
wide  and  thick  forests  of  ilex  and  cork." 

The  weather  by  day,  when  the  sun  was  not  beating 
down  in  torrid  fierceness,  was  sultry,  with  a  steamy  heat ; 
the  air  at  night,  breathless  and  close  and  oppressive. 
Every  soldier  had  on  the  heavy  felt,  tall,  brass-bound 
shako  of  the  period,  and  was  wearing  his  thick  English 
clothing,  coat  closely  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  with, 
strapped  tightly  over  the  chest,  a  mass  of  belting  and 
buckles  and  elaborate  accoutrements,  and  heavy  leather 
cartouche-box  and  pouches  holding  eighty  rounds  of 
ball  ammunition.  On  his  back  each  man  had  to  carry 
a  load  of  upwards  of  half  a  hundredweight  dead  weight 
— knapsack  and  kit,  spare  shoes,  rolled  greatcoat, 
blanket,  and  camp-kettle,  three  days'  provisions  of 
ship's  biscuit  and  beef,  his  musket  and  bayonet  (weigh- 
ing over  twelve  pounds).  The  normal  full  load  of  a 
lightly  clad  or  naked  West  African  or  Chinese  coolie 
is  fifty  pounds,  and  the  Roman  legionaries  of  Caesar's 
campaigns,  who  are  always  cited  as  the  stock  examples 
of  heavily-burdened  soldiery,  carried  in  war-time  no 
more  than  fifty  pounds  of  total  weight — arms,  armour, 
kit,  and  other  "  impedimenta." 

No  tarrying  by  the  way  was  allowed,  no  slacking  off. 
Angry  grumblings  in  the  ranks  there  might  be,  and 
there  were  many  at  times,  men  complaining  that  they 
were  being  pressed  beyond  endurance  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
everything,  the  indefatigable  Brigadier  kept  them  on 
the  move,  maintaining  throughout  along  the  line  of 
march  a  rigid  and  iron  discipline.  "  No  man,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,"  says  one  of  the  95th,  "  was  allowed 
to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  without  a  pass  from  the  officer 
of  his  company,  and  then  only  for  indispensable  causes. 
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Even  when  almost  dying  with  thirst,  we  were  compelled 
to  pass  springs  of  the  finest  water  by  the  roadside 
untasted." 

To  fall  out  without  leave,  indeed,  was,  according  to 
the  Brigade  Order  issued  on  July  10,  a  court-martial 
offence.  "  Every  man,"  ran  the  order,  "  who  quits 
the  ranks  without  having  received  a  ticket  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  company,  or  having  left  his 
arms  and  pack  with  his  company,  as  the  case  may  be, 
must  be  brought  to  a  court  martial.  If  ill,  he  must 
be  tried  as  soon  as  recovered ;  but  if  not  ill,  it  must 
be  done  on  the  drum-head,  as  soon  as  the  regiment 
arrives,  or  as  the  man  comes  up,  and  the  punishment 
be  inflicted  as  soon  afterwards  as  circumstances  will 
permit."  If  nothing  else  was  at  hand,  any  wayside 
tree  would  serve  to  tie  up  a  man  to  and  give  him  a 
flogging. 

The  men  had  to  keep  up.  No  excuses  except  inca- 
pacitating illness  were  accepted.  A  few  of  the  soldiers, 
we  are  told,  now  and  again  attempted  to  "  lie  down,  or 
rather,  fall  down,  and  say  positively  they  could  not  go 
farther,"  but  they  were  made  to  get  up  and  hobble 
along  somehow,  assisted  for  the  time  by  comrades 
carrying  their  muskets  and  part  of  their  kit. 

By  orders  specially  issued  to  each  regiment  at 
Santarem,  Captains  and  officers  commanding  companies 
marched  in  rear  of  the  men  ;  the  Majors  had  their 
posts  each  in  rear  of  his  wing.  Lieut. -Colonels  were  to 
keep  moving  from  point  to  point  along  their  battalions 
and  have  all  under  constant  observation.  The  Brigadier 
himself  rode  about  meanwhile  everywhere  having  his 
eye  on  everybody,  and  letting  them  know  it. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  march  they  were  on 
reduced  rations.  "  Half  a  pound  of  bread  was  served 
out  on  the  27th,  which  was  instantly  consumed,  as 
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since  our  departure  from  Coria  we  knew  of  such  a 
thing  only  by  name."  Before  that,  once  or  twice,  when 
halted  near  cornfields,  "the  men  had  filled  their  haver- 
sacks with  the  green  ears,  which  they  boiled  at  the 
next  bivouac  "  ;  that  and  rations  of  ship's  biscuit  with 
commissariat  beef  had  been  the  general  fare. 

While  in  bivouac  at  Naval  Moral  the  first  rumours 
from  the  front  began  to  arrive.  "  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  vague  rumours  reached  us  at  Naval  Moral 
relative  to  the  hostile  armies.  We  knew  nothing 
further  than  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  the  Spanish 
General  Cuesta  had  united  their  forces  in  the  plains 
some  leagues  in  our  front,  and  as  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Victor,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  were  known  not 
to  be  far  distant  from  the  allied  army,  a  general  action 
might  be  daily  expected." 

Naval  Moral  is  not  far  from  the  little  town  of 
Malpartida  de  Plasencia,  where  during  that  night  the 
definite  news  came  in  that  a  battle  had  taken  place, 
and  that  Wellington  had  been  defeated. 

"  We  bivouacked  near  Malpartida  de  Plasencia,"  says 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  95th,  "  when  a  report 
reached  our  corps  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  at 
Talavera,  and  that  the  English  had  been  beaten  and 
dispersed.  Although,  I  believe,  few  of  us  gave  credit  to 
the  story,  still  it  created  some  uneasiness  among  men 
and  officers.  Its  only  effect,  however,  upon  our  Briga- 
dier was  to  make  him  hurry  forward  with,  if  possible,  in- 
creased speed.  Our  bivouac  was  broken  up.  We  got 
under  arms,  and  leaving  the  sick  of  the  Brigade  (some 
fifty  in  all)  behind  us  in  the  town,  under  charge  of  a 
subaltern  from  each  regiment,  we  commenced  one  of  the 
longest  marches,  with  scarcely  a  halt  or  pause,  in  the 
military  records  of  any  country." 

Plasencia  was  a  four  days'  march  from  Talavera  in 
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ordinary  conditions  and  ordinary  weather,  a  distance  of 
some  sixty-three  miles — the  distance  in  England,  speak- 
ing roughly,  between  London  and  Dover,  or  between 
York  and  Liverpool.  It  was  traversed  by  the  Light 
Brigade  on  foot  in  twenty-six  hours.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  final  spurt  came  on  the  top  of  the  incessant 
hard  marching  of  the  previous  days.  They  had,  indeed, 
only  just  got  to  their  bivouac  near  Plasencia,  after 
marching  twenty  miles  on  end  during  the  past  night, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  turn  out  and  start,  hot- 
foot, for  Talavera. 

Distant  firing  began  to  be  heard  soon  after  they  set 
off  again.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  incite  Craufurd  and 
all  the  Brigade  to  redoubled  exertions. 

"  Before  day  dawned,"  to  quote  one  of  the  officers, 
"  we  were  off  again,  and  ere  long  something  like  a 
distant  cannonade  was  heard.  Our  suspense  and 
anxiety  can  easily  be  imagined,  aware  as  we  v  ere  of  the 
proximity  of  the  hostile  armies  to  each  other.  We 
arrived  at  Oropesa  at  midday,  where  General  Craufurd 
considered  a  short  halt  necessary.  He  then  directed 
the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  to  select  and 
leave  at  Oropesa  such  men  as  they  thought  incapable 
of  enduring  the  forced  march  which  he  determined  to 
make,  and  not  to  halt  until  he  reached  the  British 
army  which  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  our  front,  as 
the  distant  but  unceasing  cannonade  plainly  announced. 
Having  rested  his  Brigade  in  this  burning  plain,  where 
water  was  not  to  be  procured,  General  Craufurd  put  us 
in  motion  towards  Talavera  de  la  Reyna." 

The  weakest  men  were  left  at  Oropesa,  together  with 
the  baggage-mules  and  tents,  and  then,  after  hastily 
cooking  a  meal,  the  Brigade  was  off  again. 

One  and  all  were  in  "the  highest  degree  of  feverish 
anxiety  and  excitement.  The  one  only  feeling  was  to 
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push  forward  to  throw  our  mite  into  the  scale  and  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  brothers-in-arms." 

"  We  soon  met  wounded  Spanish  soldiers,  and  Spanish 
soldiers  not  wounded,  bending  their  course  in  a  direction 
from  the  field  of  battle.  I  regret  to  say  that  stragglers 
from  the  British  army,  some  without  a  wound,  were 
also  taking  a  similar  direction  to  the  rear.  As  they 
passed  our  column  they  circulated  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  reports  of  a  most  disheartening  nature.  '  The 
British  army  was  utterly  defeated  !*  '  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  wounded,'  and  by  others,  '  he  was  killed.' 
All  was  suspense  and  uncertainty.  One  thing  was 
nevertheless  certain — that  the  cannonade  continued 
without  cessation." 

"  The  road,"  relates  Captain  George  Napier,  who  also 
describes  the  meeting  with  the  runaways,  "  was  crowded 
with  cowardly  fugitives — Spaniards  innumerable,  and 
lots  of  English  commissary  clerks,  paymasters,  sutlers, 
and  servants,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  soldiers  and 
officers  who  said  they  were  sick — all  swearing  the 
British  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  How  we  did  swear  at 
them  and  hiss  every  fellow  we  met !" 

"  These  men,  we  learned,"  says  one  the  Rifles,  "  were 
part  of  General  Cuesta's  army  which  had  been  beaten 
on  the  27th,  and  who  chose  to  give  the  most  disastrous 
account  of  the  English  army,  which  they  stated  was 
completely  destroyed.  We  could  not  but  remark  that 
these  Spaniards,  who  we  knew  to  be  a  disorganized 
crew,  had  not  forgotten  to  help  themselves  to  plunder 
in  their  flight,  as  most  of  them  carried  some  article  or 
other  to  which  they  could  have  little  claim,  such  as 
ham,  cheese,  and  fowls.  Some,  although  infantrymen, 
rode  on  excellent  horses,  while  others  drove  mules, 
carrying  sacks  of  flour,  etc.  Never  was  seen  such  a 
thoroughly  demoralized  wreck  of  an  army." 
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The  Spaniards  belonged  to  some  newly-raised  regi- 
ments, who  early  on  the  previous  evening  had  bolted 
in  a  sudden  panic,  abandoning  the  position  they  held 
at  the  sight  of  some  French  cavalry  coming  towards 
them,  though  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Many  of  the 
runaways  had  been  rounded  up  by  their  own  cavalry, 
who  were  sent  after  them,  and  brought  back  to  be 
decimated  later;  shot  in  public  as  cowards,  one  man  in 
every  ten.  The  others  bolted  off  through  the  British 
camp,  plundering  right  and  left,  and  carrying  off  with 
them  in  their  flight  several  frightened  commissaries, 
and  sutlers,  "and  at  least  one  combatant  officer." 
They  hurried  along  in  a  wild  panic  until  they  met 
Craufurd's  men,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  hisses  and 
curses. 

Throughout  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  far  into 
the  night,  the  Light  Brigade  held  on  their  way,  march- 
ing their  hardest  and  fastest.  All  the  afternoon  heavy 
firing  was  heard  continuously  in  the  distance  ahead 
from  the  direction  of  the  high  ground  in  view  towards 
Talavera.  That  at  least  was  to  the  good.  Fighting 
was  then  still  going  on  !  Their  comrades,  it  was  evident, 
were  not  done  with.  "  The  constant  cannonade  heard 
in  front  was  a  stimulus  which  had  a  most  beneficial  effect, 
and  made  the  men  forget  for  the  time  their  extraordinary 
fatigue."  Coat-collars  were  opened  ;  chest-straps  were 
loosened  or  unbuckled,  as  one  and  all  stepped  out  more 
briskly  than  ever ;  flinging  themselves  forward  as  they 
pounded  along  at  quickened  speed  through  the  heavy 
sand  of  the  plains  of  Central  Estramadura. 

Wherever  the  ground  was  sufficiently  free  from 
obstructions,  in  spite  of  the  intense  sultry  heat,  they 
covered  it  at  six  miles  an  hour,  using  a  pace  which  Sir 
John  Moore  had  devised  originally,  and  tried  at  Shorn- 
cliffe.  That  was  to  take  three  steps  at  a  quick  march, 
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alternatively  with  three  steps  at  the  double,  running. 
The  expedient  proved  its  value  now  as  an  ideal  method 
of  getting  over  country  speedily. 

"  We  certainly  should  have  found  a  much  greater 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  it,"  to  quote,  also,  from 
an  officer's  letter  home,  "  had  we  not  met  several 
wounded  British  officers  riding  from  the  field  of  action, 
who  told  us  what  was  passing  when  they  left.  Every 
man  seemed  anxious  to  push  on,  and  all  were  in  high 
spirits,  hoping  soon  to  be  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to 
be  assisting  their  brave  countrymen." 

Not  until  two  hours  before  midnight  did  the  indefa- 
tigable Brigadier  permit  a  halt  to  be  called,  even  for 
five  minutes.  All  had  kept  up  without  a  check  :  only 
seventeen  men  of  Craufurd's  3,000  and  odd  soldiers 
fell  out  along  the  way.  They  had  now  to  stop 
for  a  brief  respite  from  sheer  exhaustion  during  that 
close  and  steamy,  airless  July  night.  They  halted 
close  beside  a  cattle-pond,  to  rest  for  a  short  time  and 
snatch  a  few  mouthfuls  of  what  provisions  they  had  in 
their  haversacks. 

Water, — a  drink  of  any  kind,  anything  to  quench 
their  burning  thirst, — was  their  urgent  need.  Foul 
and  repulsive  as  the  pond-water  looked,  it  sufficed 
for  the  parched  and  perspiring  soldiers.  "  We  pressed 
forward  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when,  having  reached 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water  near  the  road,  in  which  cattle 
had  been  watered  during  the  summer  and  where  they 
had  constantly  wallowed,  a  halt  was  ordered.  .  .  .  The 
whole  Brigade,  officers  and  soldiers,  rushed  into  this 
muddy  water  and  drank  with  an  eagerness  and  avidity 
impossible  to  describe. 

"  After  a  short  repose  on  the  banks  of  this  horse- 
pond,  we  again  got  under  weigh,  and  without  another 
halt  joined  the  British  army  in  its  position  at  Talavera." 
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In  that  last  stage  thirty  miles  were  covered  without  a 
stop. 

They  were  in  sight  of  the  white  houses  of  the  town  of 
Talavera  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2Qth,  and  within 
a  short  time  of  that  they  learned  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  "  As  we  advanced  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action 
the  reports  became  less  formidable,  until  the  heights  of 
Tavalera  burst  upon  our  sight,  and  we  hailed,  with  three 
loud  huzzas,  the  news  that  the  British,  in  the  action  the 
preceding  day  with  the  French,  had  been  victorious  !" 

They  cheered  their  heartiest  for  their  lucky  comrades  : 
for  themselves  they  were  poignantly  and  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. After  all  their  rough  trial,  their  extreme 
exertions,  they  had  reached  the  scene  too  late !  "  After 
all  our  efforts  we  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  just  soon 
enough  to  be  too  late  !"  From  Craufurd  himself  down- 
wards the  keenest  and  most  intense  regret  was  the  one 
feeling  among  all.  Why  had  they  made  those  halts 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  march  ?  "  Could 
General  Craufurd,"  continues  the  same  officer,  "  have 
foreseen  that  by  those  halts  his  Brigade  would  have 
arrived  a  few  hours  too  late,  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  would  have  pushed  on  pele-mele  without  a 
single  halt  between  Santarem  and  the  field  of  battle." 

Yet  they  had  done  their  best.  "  Our  Brigade  did  all 
that  men  could  do  to  reach  the  field  of  action  in  time." 

They  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
field  of  battle  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  there- 
upon they  announced  their  approach  to  Wellington's 
camp  in  style.  "  Our  bugles  struck  up  merrily  as  we 
crossed  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
29th  of  July." 

Craufurd  had  already  reported  his  arrival  to  Welling- 
ton. He  declared  his  men  ready  to  proceed  forthwith 
on  any  service  to  which  they  might  be  told  off,  regard- 
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less  of  the  experiences  they  had  just  gone  through. 
"  In  the  last  twenty- four  hours,"  says  an  officer,  "  I  had 
only  six  ounces  of  mouldy  bread  and  some  bad 
water  ...  in  which  time  we  marched  fifty-two  miles, 
resting  three  hours  on  the  ground.0  The  Brigadier  was 
taken  at  his  word.  The  sturdy  lads  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  once  passed  through  the  camp  to  the  outposts  to  as- 
sume charge  there.  They  pushed  out  their  own  sentries 
to  within  gunshot  range  of  the  position  across  the  little 
River  Alberche,  to  which  the  French  had  withdrawn 
during  the  night,  while  the  men  not  required  at  the 
outposts  lent  invaluable  aid  to  their  wearied  comrades 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  by  searching  for  and 
bringing  in  the  wounded  from  all  over  the  field. 


VI 


NO  man  of  all  the  British  army  in  Spain  probably 
went  through  more  adventures  and  rendered  his 
country  more  useful  service  than  did  the  officer  who 
filled  the  role  of  Wellington's  Chief  Scout,  Colonel 
Colquhoun  Grant.  He  lived  to  be  a  General  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath. 

A  soldier  born  was  Colquhoun  Grant ;  no  finer  fellow 
ever  wore  the  King  of  England's  uniform ;  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  British  officer  and  gentleman.  This  is  what 
was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately  as  a 
relative :  "  Equal  to  most  officers  of  the  Peninsular 
army  in  military  capacity,  he  far  surpassed  every  one  I 
ever  met  for  the  milder  virtues  of  the  Christian  soldier, 
and  for  all  that  was  amiable,  kind,  and  benevolent  in 
disposition.  Colonel  Grant  was  devotedly  fond  of  his 
profession.  He  entered  the  Army  at  a  very  early  age, 
having,  I  believe,  hardly  completed  his  fifteenth  year." 

The  fascinating  and  romantic  tale  of  his  career  in 
Spain  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  those 
who  served  with  him  before  the  enemy.  General 
Napier,  the  historian  of  the  war,  was  among  them.  He 
speaks  of  Colquhoun  Grant  in  these  words ;  writing  in 
a  personal  memorandum  he  once  sent  to  the  then 
Duke  of  Cambridge : 

"  In  the  Peninsular  War  he  was  selected  by  the  Duke 

78 
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of  Wellington  as  one  of  his  exploring  officers,  men  of 
whom  the  Duke  in  after-times  said  :  '  No  army  in  the 
world  ever  produced  the  like.'  I  say  exploring  officers, 
because  Grant  was  also  employed  to  conduct  a  great 
portion  of  the  secret  intelligence ;  and  it  might  be 
erroneously  supposed  he  acted  personally  as  a  spy. 
There  was  a  Grant  who  did  so,  and  a  very  remarkable 
man  he  was :  but  Colquhoun  Grant,  though  he 
repeatedly  penetrated  the  enemy's  line,  and  even  passed 
days  in  their  cantonments,  was  always  in  uniform, 
trusting  entirely  to  his  personal  resources;  and  with 
reason,  for  his  sagacity,  courage,  and  quickness  were 
truly  remarkable,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  matched.  As 
conductor  of  the  Secret  Intelligence,  Grant,  besides  his 
own  personal  exploits,  displayed  a  surprising  skill.  I 
have  seen  letters  from  alcaldes  and  other  agents  of  his 
from  all  parts  of  Spain,  conveying  intelligence  rare  and 
useful ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  he  told  me  that  his 
best,  and,  indeed,  his  only  sure  spies,  were  men  who 
acted  from  patriotism,  and  would  not  accept  money. 
His  talent  in  discovering  them  was  not  the  least  of  his 
merits." 

"  Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant,"  to  add  another  officer's 
testimony,  "  had  a  singular  talent,  not  only  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  but  of  the  different  dialects  of 
languages.  He  was  a  proficient  in  those  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain ;  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
customs,  their  songs,  their  music,  and  with  all  their 
habits  and  prejudices.  He  was,  moreover,  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  Spanish  character  ;  was  well  read 
in  all  their  popular  works ;  he  danced  even  their 
national  dances  most  admirably.  With  such  qualifica- 
tions and  predilections  so  flattering  to  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Spaniards,  in  union  with  a  character  of 
the  most  rigid  morality,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
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he  was  a  favourite  with  them  ;  particularly  with  their 
priests  and  peasantry,  who  spread  his  name  and 
character  so  widely,  and  were  so  devotedly  attached  to 
him  that  in  most  critical  situations,  and  when  sur- 
rounded by  posts  of  the  French  army,  he  was  at  all 
times  secure. 

"  In  collecting  accurate  information  of  the  French 
army,  as  he  informed  me,  and  as  was  well  known  to 
Lord  Wellington,  he  was  occasionally  in  their  rear, 
where  he  obtained  exact  intelligence,  not  only  of  their 
numbers  and  equipment,  but  of  the  description  of  their 
troops,  the  manner  in  which  their  cavalry  was  mounted, 
the  number  and  equipment  of  their  guns,  the  state  of 
their  supplies,  etc.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  character  of  each  superior  officer,  but  of  that  of 
each  commandant  of  battalion.  The  hairbreadth 
escapes  which  he  had  were  numerous :  sleeping  fre- 
quently in  the  fields  under  any  shelter,  or,  as  it  frequently 
happened,  without  any,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
which  he  had  done  for  two  or  three  years.  But,  as  he 
said,  he  always  felt  secure  when  in  Spain,  where  one 
Padre,  or  peasant,  passed  him  on  to  another,  all  emulous 
to  serve,  and  in  admiration  of  the  character  of  '  Granto 
Bueno.'  " 

How  Colquhoun  Grant  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  during  the  Salamanca  campaign,  and  the  amazing 
series  of  strange  happenings  by  land  and  sea  that 
resulted,  until  at  length  he  once  again  joined  Welling- 
ton, equals  anything,  perhaps,  in  the  pages  of  adven- 
turous fiction.  He  had  previously,  more  than  once,  been 
within  an  ace  of  being  captured  ;  on  one  occasion, 
indeed,  at  CaQeres  in  1810,  some  of  Foy's  men  so 
nearly  got  hold  of  him  that  he  only  got  clear  by  jump- 
ing from  a  window  and  running  off  in  his  shirt,  leaving 
his  papers  and  his  horse  behind  him.  Of  his  capture, 
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we  had  best  let  the  tale  be  told  by  brother-officers  who 
were  on  service  in  Spain  at  the  time. 

"  When  Marmont  came  down  on  Beira  in  1812," 
says  Napier  in  his  personal  narrative,  "the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  operations  and  designs  were  seriously 
affected,  because,  from  the  Spaniards'  conduct,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  by  a  coup 
de  main  ;  and  Almeida  also,  from  its  weakness,  was  in  a 
like  danger.  The  rapidity  necessary  to  succour  these 
places  was  very  embarrassing.  In  this  difficulty, 
Colquhoun  Grant  daringly  entered  the  enemy's  canton- 
ments, and  then  perseveringly  hung  upon  his  flank, 
watching  his  every  movement ;  counting  his  numbers  ; 
and,  finally  ascertaining  that  his  scaling-ladders  were  left 
in  Tamames,  he  assured  the  Duke  that  no  coup  de  main 
was  designed,  and  that  Marmont's  force  was  not  such 
as  to  menace  a  serious  invasion  of  Portugal.  Thus 
time  was  given  for  arrangements  which  accident  alone 
prevented  being  fatal  to  the  French  army." 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Colquhoun  Grant 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  That  came  about  in  this 
way,  as  Napier  tells  the  story  : 

"  Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant,  faithful  and 
quick  of  apprehension,  who  had  been  his  companion  on 
many  former  occasions,  he  reached  the  Salamanca 
district,  passed  the  Tormes  during  the  night  in  uniform, 
for  he  never  assumed  any  disguise,  and  remained  three 
days  in  the  midst  of  the  French  camp.  He  thus 
obtained  exact  information  of  Marmont's  object,  of  his 
provisions  and  scaling-ladders,  making  notes,  which  he 
sent  to  Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents. 
The  third  night,  some  peasants  brought  him  an  order 
worded  thus :  '  The  notorious  Grant  is  within  the 
circle  of  the  cantonments,  the  soldiers  are  to  strive  for 
his  capture,  and  the  guards  will  be  placed  in  a  circle 
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round  the  army.'  Grant  consulted  the  peasants,  and 
before  daylight  entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  close  to  a 
ford  on  the  Tormes,  where  there  was  a  French  battalion, 
and,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  cavalry  vedettes, 
patrolling  back  and  forward  for  the  space  of  300  yards, 
yet  meeting  always  at  the  ford. 

"  At  daylight,  when  the  soldiers  were  at  their  alarm- 
post,  he  was  secretly  brought,  with  his  horse,  behind 
the  gable  of  a  house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry, 
and  was  near  the  ford.  The  peasants,  standing  on 
loose  stones,  spread  their  large  cloaks  to  hide  him  from 
the  vedettes  until  the  latter  were  separated  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  beat.  Then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  dashed  through  the  ford  between  them,  received 
their  cross-fire  without  damage,  and  reaching  a  wood, 
baffled  pursuit,  and  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon. 

"  Grant  had  before  ascertained  that  ladders  for  storm- 
ing Rodrigo  were  prepared,  and  the  French  officers 
openly  talked  of  doing  so  ;  but  desiring  further  to  test 
this  and  ascertain  if  Marmont's  march  might  not 
finally  be  for  the  Tagus,  wishing  also  to  discover  the 
French  force,  he  placed  himself  on  a  wooded  hill  near 
Tamames  where  the  road  branched  off  to  the  passes  of 
Rodrigo.  There,  lying  perdu  while  the  army  passed  in 
its  march,  he  noted  every  battalion  and  gun,  and  find- 
ing all  went  towards  Rodrigo,  entered  Tamames,  and 
found  the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders  had  been 
left  there,  showing  that  the  intention  to  storm  Rodrigo 
was  not  real.  This  it  was  which  had  allayed  Welling- 
ton's fears  for  that  fortress  when  he  sought  to  entice 
Soult  to  battle. 

"  Marmont  passed  the  Coa,  but  Grant  preceded  him, 
with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castello 
Branco.  To  reach  the  latter  it  was  necessary  to 
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descend  from  a  very  high  ridge,  or  rather  succession  of 
ridges,  by  a  pass  at  the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands 
Penamacor.  Upon  one  of  the  inferior  ridges  of  this 
pass  he  placed  himself,  thinking  the  dwarf  oaks  which 
covered  the  hill  would  secure  him  from  discovery ;  but 
from  the  higher  ridge  the  French  detected  his  move- 
ments with  their  glasses ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Leon, 
whose  lynx  eyes  were  always  on  the  watch,  called  out : 
'  The  French  !  The  French  !'  Some  dragoons  came 
galloping  up ;  Grant  and  his  follower  darted  into  the 
wood  for  a  little  space,  and  then,  suddenly  wheeling, 
rode  off  in  a  different  direction.  But  at  every  turn  new 
enemies  appeared,  and  at  last  the  hunted  men  dis- 
mounted, and  fled  on  foot  through  the  low  oaks.  Again 
they  were  met  by  infantry,  detached  in  small  parties 
down  the  sides  of  the  pass,  and  directed  in  their  chase 
by  the  waving  of  hats  on  the  ridge  above.  Leon  fell 
exhausted,  and  those  who  first  came  up  killed  him,  in 
despite  of  his  companion's  entreaties  :  a  barbarous 
action  ! 

"  Grant  they  carried  to  Marmont,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the  prisoner's 
exploits.  The  French  Marshal  said  he  had  been  long 
on  the  watch,  knew  all  his  captive's  haunts  and  dis- 
guises, and  had  discovered  that  only  the  night  before  he 
slept  in  the  French  headquarters,  with  other  adventures 
which  had  not  happened.  This  Grant  never  used  any 
disguise ;  but  there  was  another  Grant,  also  very  re- 
markable in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for  months 
in  the  French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of  disguises ; 
hence  the  similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of  both 
to  be  attributed  to  one.  That  is  the  only  palliative  for 
Marmont's  subsequent  conduct. 

"  Treating  his  prisoner  with  apparent  kindness,  Mar- 
mont exacted  from  him  an  especial  parole,  that  he 
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would  not  permit  a  rescue  by  the  Partidas,  while  on  his 
journey  through  Spain  to  France.  This  secured  his 
captive,  though  Wellington  offered  2,000  dollars 
to  any  guerilla  chief  who  should  recover  him.  The 
exaction  of  such  a  parole  was  a  tacit  compliment  to  the 
man ;  but  Marmont  sent  a  letter  with  the  escort  to  the 
Governor  of  Bayonne,  in  which,  still  in  error  as  to  their 
being  but  one  Grant,  he  designated  his  captive  as  '  a 
dangerous  spy  who  had  done  infinite  mischief,'  and 
whom  he  had  not  executed  on  the  spot  out  of  respect 
to  something  resembling  uniform  which  he  wore.  He 
therefore  desired  that  at  Bayonne  he  should  be  placed 
in  irons  and  sent  to  Paris.  This  was  so  little  in  accord 
with  French  honour,  that  before  the  Spanish  frontier  was 
passed  Grant  was  made  acquainted  with  the  treachery." 

Apparently,  while  still  a  prisoner  at  Marmont's  head- 
quarters, he  had  at  least  once  fallen  foul  of  the  French 
Marshal.  What  took  place  is  related  by  the  Colonel's 
brother-in-law,  to  whom  Grant  told  the  story. 

"  Unable,"  says  Sir  James  McGrigor,  "  by  sifting  to 
get  much  information  from  him  respecting  the  British 
army,  the  Marshal  treated  him  somewhat  harshly, 
and  said,  '  It  is  fortunate  for  you,  sir,  that  you 
have  that  bit  of  red  over  your  shoulders  (meaning  his 
uniform)  ;  if  you  had  not,  I  would  have  hung  you  on 
a  gallows  twenty  feet  high.'  The  Colonel  answered : 
'  Marshal,  you  know  I  am  your  prisoner ;  and,  recollect, 
I  have  given  you  my  parole,  but  hitherto  I  have  not  been 
treated  as  an  officer  on  parole.'  The  Marshal  desired  the 
French  officer,  who  had  conveyed  Colonel  Grant  to  his 
presence,  to  lead  him  away,  and  he  was  brought  to  a 
quarter  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  was 
strictly  guarded.  Not  only  was  a  French  sentinel 
placed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  but  an  officer  was 
placed  in  his  room.  Of  this  he  complained  greatly ; 
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and  the  French  officers,  who  were  daily  appointed  for 
this  duty,  all  felt  for  a  gallant  officer,  and  did  their 
duty  lightly,  leaving  the  apartment  when  anyone  called 
upon  him.  He  was  visited  by  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Salamanca,  to  whom  either  by  character 
or  personally  he  was  known.  In  fact,  the  whole 
population  of  Salamanca  and  its  neighbourhood 
admired  his  deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  were 
much  troubled  over  the  annoyance  he  had  been  put  to 
by  the  French,  whom  they  cordially  hated. 

"  One  of  his  most  frequent  visitors  was  Dr.  Curtis, 
head  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca,  from  whom  I 
had  these  particulars.  The  frequent  visits  of  Dr.  Curtis 
to  Colonel  Grant  gave  great  offence  to  Marshal 
Marmont,  who  sent  for  the  reverend  gentlemen.  As 
Dr.  Curtis  related  to  rne,  the  Marshal  behaved  very 
harshly  to  him,  and  threatened  him  much  if  he  did  not 
reveal  what  he  said  he  was  in  possession  of — i.e.,  the 
secrets  of  Colonel  Grant.  He  said :  '  You  frequently 
visit  the  English  Colonel.'  He  replied  :  '  I  do,'  '  How 
is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  do  so  without  having  some 
purpose,  some  business  therein  ?'  He  replied  :  '  The 
Holy  Catholic  religion,  which  you,  Marshal,  and  I 
profess,  enjoins  us  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  visit  the 
sick  and  prisoners,  and  to  administer  consolation  to 
them.'  The  Marshal  rejoined  :  '  He  is  not  of  your 
religion,  he  is  a  heretic,  a  Protestant.'  Dr.  Curtis 
replied :  '  We  are  both  Christians,  we  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Saviour  ;  and  he  is  my  countryman.'  The 
Marshal  said  :  '  That  is  false,  he  is  Ecossais,  and  you 
Irlandais.  You  shall  immediately  go  to  prison  unless 
you  reveal  to  me  secrets  which  I  am  informed  the 
English  Colonel  has  confided  to  you,  and  which  it  is 
material  to  the  interests  of  the  Emperor  that  I  should 
be  put  in  possession  of.' 
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"  He  did  not  throw  Dr.  Curtis  into  prison,  but  he 
treated  him  most  harshly,  expelled  him  from  his 
college,  and  took  possession  of  his  furniture  and  a 
valuable  library. 

"  Even  at  this  time,  in  Salamanca,"  continues  Sir 
James,  relating  what  Colquhoun  Grant  told  him  of 
himself,  "  Colonel  Grant  continued  to  convey  much 
valuable  information  to  Lord  Wellington ;  and  in  this 
manner :  whenever  the  weather  was  favourable,  he 
was  permitted  to  walk  out.  On  such  occasions  some 
of  the  Spanish  peasants  who  had  been  employed  by 
him  got  near  to  him,  and  he  put  into  their  hands,  on 
small  twisted  pieces  of  paper,  such  information  as  he 
had  collected ;  and  they,  as  Lord  Wellington  after- 
wards informed  me,  carried  these  to  headquarters,  where 
they  always  received  handsome  rewards.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  priests  organized  these  messengers, 
trustworthy,  hardy  fellows,  for  this  very  dangerous 
vocation. 

"  Not  long  after  this,  although  Colonel  Grant  had 
given  his  parole,  so  formidable  did  he  appear  from  the 
attachment  to  him  of  the  priests  and  peasantry,  and  so 
universally  was  he  known  and  admired  by  the  Spaniards, 
that,  when  Marmont  sent  him  off  to  Bayonne,  it  was 
with  an  escort  of  300  men  and  six  guns  !  So  fearful 
was  he  that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted  by  the  guerillas 
and  peasantry  !" 

As  a  fact,  his  rescue  had  been  arranged  for  by 
Wellington.  Wellington  had  sent  word  to  Grant  not 
to  give  his  parole  while  in  Spain,  and  had  settled  terms 
with  several  guerilla  leaders  to  attempt  a  rescue  at 
certain  points  between  Salamanca  and  Bayonne.  But 
Colquhoun  Grant  had  already  given  his  parole,  and  on 
learning  of  the  scheme  declined  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 
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This  is  what  happened  to  Colonel  Grant  at  Bayonne, 
and  how  he  got  away  there  from  his  escort. 

"  On  the  way,"  as  Colquhoun  Grant  told  his  brother- 
in-law,  "  he  entertained  the  French  officers  with  several 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  manner  of  his  escape  when 
some  of  his  hearers  were  in  pursuit  of  him  at  different 
places.  Gallant  men  themselves,  they  admired  his 
courage  and  address,  but,"  adds  Dr.  McGrigor  (Sir 
James  was  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  Wellington's 
army),  "whether  any  of  them  connived  at  his  escape, 
or  not,  I  never  could  learn  from  Colonel  Grant. 

"  When  the  party  arrived  at  Bayonne,  it  was  in  the 
evening  ;  they  halted  in  a  place  or  square,  and  all  busied 
themselves  in  procuring  billets.  Grant,  finding  himself 
alone,  walked  off,  found  his  way  to  a  place  from  whence 
the  diligence  started,  took  his  place  to  Paris  as  an 
American,  and  soon  after  left  Bayonne.  When  he  was 
missed,  he  did  not  exactly  know ;  but,  as  he  afterwards 
heard,  as  soon  as  he  was  missed,  parties  of  horse  and 
foot  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  the  police  and  infantry 
soldiers  searched  every  corner  of  Bayonne  and  of  the 
environs,  and  parties  of  light  cavalry  scoured  the  whole 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  making 
sure  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  through  to  Spain, 
where  he  had  so  many  friends.  The  search  for  him 
was  long  continued,  but  no  Colonel  Grant  was  to  be 
found.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  in  Paris;  the 
last  place  in  the  world  where  they  would  have  thought 
of  looking  for  him  !" 

He  had,  indeed,  got  away  from  Bayonne  by  sheer 
audacity  and  coolness,  according  to  another  version  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  escaped : 

"  At  Bayonne,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  custom  was  for 
prisoners  to  wait  on  the  authorities  and  receive  pass- 
ports for  Verdun.  This  was  done ;  the  letter  was 
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purposely  delayed,  and  Grant  with  sagacious  boldness 
refrained  from  escaping  towards  the  Pyrenees.  Judging 
that  if  the  Governor  did  not  recapture  him  at  once  he 
would  entirely  suppress  the  letter  and  let  the  matter 
drop,  he  asked  at  the  hotels  if  any  French  officer  was 
going  to  Paris,  and  finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  was  so  bent,  he  introduced  him- 
self, requesting  permission  to  join  his  party.  The  other 
readily  assented,  and  while  thus  travelling,  the  General, 
unacquainted  with  Marmont's  intentions,  often  rallied 
his  companion  about  his  adventures,  little  thinking  he 
was  then  an  instrument  to  forward  the  most  dangerous 
and  skilful  of  them  all. 

"  In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  by  a  species  of 
intuition,  discovered  a  secret  English  agent,  and  from 
him  received  a  recommendation  to  another  in  Paris. 
He  looked  upon  Marmont's  double-dealing,  and  the 
expressed  design  to  take  away  his  life,  as  equivalent  to 
a  discharge  of  his  parole,  which  was,  moreover,  only 
given  with  respect  to  Spain.  Hence,  on  reaching  Paris, 
he  took  leave  of  Souham,  opened  an  intercourse  with 
the  Parisian  agent,  and  obtained  money.  He  would 
not  go  before  the  police  to  have  his  passport  examined, 
but  took  lodgings  in  a  public  street,  frequented  the 
coffee-houses  and  visited  the  theatres  boldly,  for  the 
secret  agent,  intimately  connected  with  the  police,  soon 
ascertained  that  his  escape  had  been  unnoticed." 

As  a  fact,  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  experiences 
he  had  gone  through,  were  those  that  Colquhoun  Grant 
met  in  Paris. 

"  On  his  arrival,"  to  take  up  the  version  of  the  story 
as  the  Colonel  himself  told  it,  "  he  found  his  way  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  McPherson,  an  eminent  jeweller  and 
a  worthy  Highlander,  of  whose  kindness  to  his  country- 
men he  had  heard  much.  This  old  gentleman  had 
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been  many  years  a  resident  in  Paris.  During  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
by  Robespierre,  and  had  been  doomed  to  the  guillotine, 
but  had  escaped  that  death  by  the  death  of  the  monster 
Robespierre  himself. 

"  While  with  Mr.  McPherson,  as  an  American,  and 
with  an  American  passport,  Grant  moved  freely  about 
Paris ;  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  at  all  the  reviews, 
and  by  entering  into  conversation  with  various  indi- 
viduals, whom  he  met  out  of  doors  and  at  Mr. 
McPherson's  table,  got  correct  information  of  the  re- 
inforcements sent  to  all  the  armies,  particularly  that  of 
Portugal.  At  Mr.  McPherson's  he  frequently  met  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  contracted  some  degree  of 
intimacy.  These  two  gentlemen,  as  acquaintances, 
became  most  acceptable  to  each  other,  and  Grant 
gained  very  much  valuable  information  from  him ; 
and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  continued  to 
convey  that  information  to  Lord  Wellington  !" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,"  Sir  James  McGrigor 
adds  on  his  own  account,  "  where  the  British  army  was 
at  the  time  in  Spain ;  but  one  day,  when  I  was  with 
Lord  Wellington  on  business,  a  day  on  which  the  mail 
for  England  was  being  made  up  at  headquarters,  Lord 
Wellington,  addressing  me,  said :  '  Your  brother-in-law 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  I  have 
ever  met  with.  Even  now,  when  he  is  in  Paris,  he 
contrives  to  send  me  information  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  our  Government.  I  am  now  sending  in- 
formation of  his  to  Ministers,  of  the  utmost  value, 
about  the  French  armies  in  every  quarter;  informa- 
tion which  will  surprise  them,  and  which  they  cannot 
by  any  possibility  get  in  any  other  way  :  and  what  is 
more,  which  I  am  quite  sure  is  perfectly  correct.  Go 
into  the  next  room,  and  desire  Fitzroy  (Lord  Fitzroy 
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Somerset,  afterwards  Lord  Raglan)  to  show  you  the 
information  from  Grant  enclosed  in  the  dispatch  to 
Lord  Bathurst.' 

"About  this  time  his  friends,  whom  he  met  at 
Mr.  McPherson's,  told  that  gentleman  to  desire  Grant 
to  discontinue  going  to  the  reviews ;  and  further,  that 
he  must  remain  quiet  for  some  time,  change  his  appear- 
ance if  possible,  and  get  a  different  passport.  All  this 
was  accomplished.  He  assumed  a  different  appearance, 
and  got  another  American  passport,  that  of  an  American 
gentleman  recently  deceased  in  Paris  (one  Jonathan 
Buck).  But  McPherson  was  further  informed  that  the 
police  were  secretly  making  inquiries  for  him  ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  must  leave  Paris.  He  did  so,  and 
got  to  the  coast,  off  which  he  learned  that  a  British 
man-of-war  was  stationed." 

There,  at  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
Colonel  Grant  first  took  a  passage  in  an  American 
ship,  but  its  departure  was  unexpectedly  delayed.  As 
the  best  thing  to  do  he  frankly  told  his  situation  to 
the  Captain,  who  desired  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
discontented  seaman,  gave  him  a  sailor's  clothing  with 
forty  dollars,  and  sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in  the 
American  Consul's  hands,  as  a  pledge  that  he  would 
prosecute  for  ill-usage  when  he  reached  the  United 
States.  This  being  the  custom,  the  Consul  gave  him 
a  certificate  to  pass  from  port  to  port  as  a  discharged 
sailor  seeking  a  ship. 

Colquhoun  Grant  immediately  decided  on  making 
his  attempt  in  another  way. 

"  A  promise  of  ten  napoleons  induced  a  French 
boatman  to  row  him  in  the  night  to  a  small  island, 
where,  by  usage,  English  vessels  watered  unmolested, 
and,  in  return,  permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish 
and  traffic  without  interruption.  The  masts  of  the 
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British  ships  were  dimly  seen  beyond  the  island,  and 
the  termination  of  all  Grant's  toils  seemed  at  hand, 
when  the  boatman,  from  fear  or  malice,  returned  to  port. 
....  The  money  promised  was  Grant's  all,  and  the 
boatman  demanded  full  payment ;  but  with  admirable 
coolness  he  gave  him  one  piece  and  a  rebuke  for  his 
misconduct.  The  other  threatened  a  reference  to  the 
police,  yet  found  himself  overmatched  in  subtlety. 
His  opponent  replied  that  he  would  then  denounce 
him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
adduce  the  price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt." 

Ihe  indomitable  nature  of  the  man,  however,  was 
far  from  being  daunted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  at  that  moment  surrounded  him. 

"  On  being  put  ashore,  he  determined  not  to  stay 
where  he  was.  He  learned  that  not  many  leagues 
from  where  he  was  a  French  Marshal  of  Scottish 
descent  (Marshal  Macdonald,  the  hero  of  Wagram), 
a  relation  of  his  mother's,  had  his  seat,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  for  it.  He  travelled  the  whole  of  that 
night,  and  during  the  following  day  remained  con- 
cealed in  a  dry  ditch  overhung  with  weeds.  He 
resumed  his  journey  the  following  night,  and  on  the 
next  day  reached  the  mansion  of  the  Marshal.  On 
obtaining  an  interview  with  him,  and  explaining  the 
object  of  his  visit,  the  Marshal  immediately  acknow- 
ledged the  relationship,  and  ordered  refreshments  for 
him ;  but  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  for  him 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  his  house.  The  Marshal, 
however,  lent  him  100  louis,  with  which  he  returned 
to  the  port  he  had  left,  where  he  hired  another  fishing- 
boat." 

An  old  fisherman  and  his  son  now  undertook  to  take 
Colquhoun  Grant  out  to  a  British  ship,  and  they  faith- 
fully performed  their  bargain  ;  but  for  the  moment 
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there  were  no  cruisers  near  the  port.  However,  the 
fisherman  caught  some  fish,  with  which  he  sailed 
towards  the  southward,  having  heard  of  an  English 
ship-of-war  being  there.  A  glimpse  was  obtained  of 
her,  and  they  were  steering  that  way  when  a  shot 
from  a  coast-battery  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with 
soldiers  put  off  to  waylay  them.  "  At  the  crucial 
moment  when  the  sail  was  lowered  to  be  coiled  round 
the  mast,  the  fisherman  put  Grant  upright  close  to 
the  mast,  twisting  the  sail  round  him  so  that  he  was 
effectually  concealed.  The  soldiers  jumped  on  board, 
searched  everywhere,  and  even  probed  several  parts 
with  their  swords.  They  did  not,  however,  discover 
Colonel  Grant." 

The  soldiers,  it  turned  out,  had  been  sent  to  search 
for  contraband,  and  also  to  warn  the  fisherman  not  to 
pass  the  battery  because  an  English  vessel  (the  one 
they  were  looking  for)  was  off  the  coast.  The  old 
man  bribed  the  soldiers  with  some  fish  to  let  him 
pass,  assuring  them  that  he  must  go  on  with  his  son, 
or  his  family  would  starve;  saying  also  that  he  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  that  he  could  easily 
escape  the  enemy.  Being  desired  to  wait  till  night 
and  then  depart,  he,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the 
English  ship,  made  the  soldiers  point  out  her  moorings 
so  exactly  that  when  darkness  fell  he  ran  her  straight 
on  board,  and  the  intrepid  Grant  stood  at  length  in 
safety  on  a  British  quarter-deck. 

"  In  England  he  got  permission  to  choose  a  French 
officer  for  an  exchange,  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  escape ;  great  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  in  the  first  prison  he  visited  the 
old  fisherman  and  his  son,  who  had  been  captured, 
notwithstanding  a  protection  given  to  them  for  their 
services !  Grant,  whose  generosity  and  benevolence 
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were  as  remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his  understand- 
ing, soon  obtained  their  release,  sent  them  with  a  sum 
of  money  to  France,  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
within  four  months  from  the  date  of  his  first  capture 
was  again  on  the  Tormes,  watching  Marmonfs  army  as 
before !" 

$    '.  r  £•-  $.  ;$  . .  Jfe 

At  Waterloo  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  as  he  had  by  then 
become,  as  Major-General,  commanded  Wellington's 
5th  Cavalry  Brigade.  He  had  five  horses  shot  under 
him  during  the  battle. 

This  authentic  anecdote,  told  of  him  in  later  years 
when  serving  in  Ireland,  may  round  off  our  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  this  extraordinary  man : 

"  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  we  are  told,  being  in  com- 
mand at  Clonmel,  gave  offence  in  some  way  to  an 
honest  shopkeeper,  named  Mulcahy,  who  struck  the 
General  on  parade,  in  presence  of  his  whole  command. 
Some  officers  ran  forward  to  seize  the  delinquent,  but 
Sir  Colquhoun  interposed,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
the  aggressor,  and  as  the  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  resent  his  conduct  in  so  gross  a  manner,  it  remained 
for  him  to  seek  the  usual  reparation.  '  Oh  !'  exclaimed 
Mulcahy,  '  if  it's  for  fighting  you  are,  I'll  fight  you : 
but  it  shall  neither  be  with  swords  nor  pistols,  nor 
anything  else  but  my  two  fists.'  And  fine  big  mutton 
fists  they  were,  sure  enough,  notes  the  recorder  of  the 
story.  '  Well,  then,'  replied  the  gallant  Sir  Colquhoun, 
1  with  all  my  heart.  By  insulting  you,  I  have  put 
myself  on  a  level  with  you,  and  of  course  cannot  refuse 
to  meet  you  on  your  own  terms.  Come  along,  sir.' 

"  The  men  were  dismissed,  and  General  Grant,  ac- 
companied by  his  adversary  and  some  mutual  friends, 
repaired  to  the  mess-room,  where  he  very  speedily 
closed  up  Mr.  Mulcahy's  peepers,  and  sent  him  home 
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perfectly  satisfied.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Mulcahy's  life,  and  many  a  time  did  he  boast  of 
'  the  black  eye  he  got  from  a  K.C.B.,'  as  if  it  were  an 
honourable  ordinary  emblazoned  upon  his  escutcheon. 
'  Ever  since  that  morning,"  would  he  say  also,  '  let  me 
meet  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  where  I  might,  in  town  or 
country,  among  lords  or  ladies,  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
or  dizened  out  in  gold  and  scarlet,  he  would  give  me 
his  hand  and  say,  "  How  are  you,  Billy  ?'"" 


VII 

SOME   DARING   EXPLOITS   OF  WELLINGTON'S 
OTHER   FAMOUS   SCOUTS 

/^OLQUHOUN  GRANT  stands  by  himself,  fore- 
V»x  most  of  all  among  Wellington's  intelligence  officers. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  others,  some  of  whom 
rendered  notable  and  distinguished  service  on  the  same 
lines.  They  were,  of  course,  as  has  been  said,  totally 
distinct  from  Wellington's  secret  service  agents,  or 
spies,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  continuously  at 
work  all  over  the  country.  "  Lord  Wellesley,"  says 
Napier,  "  had  to  keep  in  his  pay  a  numerous  band  of 
spies,  who  passed  most  of  their  time  within  the  French 
lines.  Among  them  was  Sobral,  a  Spanish  Councillor 
of  State,  who  lived  at  Victor's  headquarters,  while 
Fuentes,  a  guitar  player  of  celebrity,  upon  whom  no 
suspicion  of  military  intelligence  rested,  was  allowed  to 
pass  in  and  out  of  Madrid  as  he  liked.  The  best  and 
cleverest  of  Lord  Wellesley's  spies  were  Spanish  gentle- 
men, alcaldes,  and  occasionally  peasants,  who  disdained 
rewards,  held  danger  in  contempt,  and  were  deserving 
of  praise  for  their  boldness,  talent,  and  virtue." 

On  the  border  line  was  the  Captain  Grant  who,  as  has 
been  told,  some  of  the  French  officers  tried  to  identify 
with  Colquhoun  Grant.  He  was  John  Grant,  at  one 
time  an  officer  in  the  4th  Foot,  then  a  Captain  of 
Caithness  Militia,  and  during  the  war  a  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  the  Portuguese  service.  Working  by  himself, 
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sometimes  in  uniform,  oftener  disguised — he  could  speak 
Portuguese  fluently — he  mostly  frequented  the  Tagus 
Valley,  and  was  indefatigable  in  supplying  Wellington 
with  useful  information.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  he  even  intercepted  a  batch 
of  important  private  letters  from  Napoleon  to  King 
Joseph,  and  sent  them  to  the  British  headquarters. 

Another  man  of  much  the  same  type  was  a  German 
officer,  Rumann  by  name,  a  Captain  in  the  97th,  who, 
in  like  manner,  was  continuously  on  the  move  on  his 
own  account  in  the  country  between  the  Douro  and 
Salamanca,  and  forwarded  reports  to  Wellington  that 
frequently  proved  of  great  importance. 

Of  the  intelligence  officers  attached  to  the  Head- 
quarters' Staff  and  employed  openly  at  the  front,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  was  Captain 
Somers  Cocks,  of  the  i6th  Light  Dragoons — killed  in 
action  at  Burgos,  and  mourned  by  the  whole  army. 
He  did  his  work  for  the  most  part  with  a  small  escort 
of  picked  troopers  of  his  own  regiment,  and  is  described 
as  being  unmatched  for  his  vigilance  and  sagacity  of 
observation,  and  the  skill  and  daring  he  showed  in 
getting  hold  of  information. 

Colonel  John  Waters,  whose  exploits  and  adventures 
as  a  scout  rank  second  only  to  those  of  Colquhoun 
Grant,  was  in  like  manner  on  the  Headquarters'  Staff. 
He  was  a  Welshman  by  birth,  the  grandson  of  a  High 
Sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  and  personally  a  great 
favourite,  owing  to  his  singleness  of  heart  and  ami- 
ability of  disposition.  With  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  active  of  soldiers,  ready-witted,  and 
gifted  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  an  exceptional 
talent  for  languages,  together  with  the  knack  of  under- 
standing and  getting  on  with  foreigners.  He  had 
learned  to  speak  both  Portuguese  and  Spanish  like  a 
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native — an  acquirement  to  which  he  owed  the  fortune 
that  attended  his  career.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Scots  when  he  got  his  first  chance  of  making  his 
mark,  by  saving  Sir  John  Moore's  army  from  total 
destruction — from  being  trapped  and  captured  en  bloc. 

At  the  moment  of  the  fateful  discovery  by  Captain 
Waters,  Moore's  army  was  marching  forward  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  full  of  confidence  and  high  hopes,  and 
with  every  expectation  of  carrying  out  a  triumphant 
campaign.  According  to  Moore's  latest  advices  up  to 
that  moment,  received  from  the  British  Minister  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  patriot  armies,  whom  Moore  was  on 
the  way  to  assist,  were  holding  their  own  successfully, 
and  Madrid  was  waiting  to  welcome  the  British  columns 
with  open  arms. 

Captain  Waters,  acting  as  an  aide-de-camp  with  the 
cavalry,  was  scouting  by  himself  far  in  advance  of  the 
army.  While  so  doing,  at  the  village  of  Valdestillos, 
near  Sahagun,  to  the  north  of  Valladolid,  he  inter- 
cepted a  dispatch  of  the  utmost  urgency  from  Marshal 
Berthier,  Napoleon's  Chief  of  the  Staff,  to  Marshal 
Soult.  It  announced  that  the  Spanish  armies  Sir  John 
Moore  was  marching  to  join  had  been  defeated  and 
scattered,  and  that  Madrid  had  surrendered,  and  had 
been  in  the  complete  possession  of  the  French  for  the 
past  ten  days.  Napoleon  himself,  the  dispatch  stated, 
was  rapidly  moving  at  the  head  of  greatly  superior 
forces  to  attack  Moore's  army,  and  orders  had  been 
sent  to  the  other  French  armies  in  Northern  Spain  to 
concentrate  and  close  round  the  British  so  as  to  hold 
them  fast,  enormously  outnumbered,  as  in  a  net.  Soult 
was  to  push  across  so  as  to  cut  off  Moore's  retreat  and 
bar  him  from  reaching  the  coast. 

The  dispatch  fell  into  Captain  Waters's  hands  by  a 
strange  chance.  It  had  been  sent  in  the  care  of  a 
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young  French  staff-officer,  riding,  very  imprudently, 
without  an  escort.  He  had  ridden  safely  for  over 
150  miles  until  he  reached  Valdestillos,  where  he 
halted  at  the  posting-house — the  village  inn — to  get 
a  fresh  horse.  The  villagers,  as  it  befell,  were  cele- 
brating a  local  festival  on  that  day  and  holding  revel, 
and  dancing  in  front  of  the  inn  at  the  moment  the 
French  officer  rode  up.  In  a  loud  and  arrogant  tone 
he  called  for  the  innkeeper.  The  man  was  dancing 
among  the  rest,  and  shouted  back  to  the  officer  that  he 
would  have  to  wait :  he  was  going  to  finish  his  dance 
first.  The  French  Captain  lost  his  temper,  swore  at  the 
Spaniard,  swung  himself  out  of  his  saddle,  and  striding 
in  hot  anger  into  the  middle  of  the  dancers,  roughly 
laid  hold  of  the  innkeeper  and  tried  to  drag  him  away 
to  go  and  get  the  horse.  The  man  resisted,  and  the 
girl  he  had  been  dancing  with  joined  in  the  scuffle. 
She  freed  her  partner,  shoving  back  the  officer,  who  in 
a  fury  shouted  in  her  face  a  brutal  insult.  Whipping 
out  a  knife  from  her  garter  for  answer,  the  girl  stabbed 
the  young  Frenchman  to  the  heart  then  and  there. 
The  dead  man's  valise  was  searched  and  the  dispatch 
was  found.  As  that  took  place  Captain  Waters  came 
riding  up. 

The  document  was  of  little  use  to  the  Spanish 
peasants,  who  had  no  idea  of  its  importance,  nor  thought 
of  the  British  General  in  the  matter.  They  would,  how- 
ever, not  part  with  it.  Captain  Waters  had  to  use  all 
his  arts  of  cajolery  to  get  them  to  give  it  up  to  him. 
The  innkeeper  refused  to  let  it  go  for  less  than  twenty 
dollars.  Captain  Waters  paid  that  sum,  and  at  once 
rode  off  with  his  find.  "  The  accidental  discovery  thus 
obtained  was  the  more  valuable,"  we  are  told,  "  as 
neither  money  nor  patriotism  had  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  bring  in  any  information  of  the  enemy's  situation." 
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That  was  Captain  Waters's  first  piece  of  important 
service.  His  second  was  performed  just  six  months 
later.  He  had  then  got  his  majority  in  his  regiment, 
and  had  been  attached  to  the  reorganized  Portuguese 
army,  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  It  took 
place  at  Oporto,  where,  as  has  been  related,  Colonel 
Waters,  by  finding  the  boats  for  Wellington  to  cross 
the  Douro  and  seize  the  key  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  the  Seminary  buildings,  enabled  the  British 
army  to  achieve  its  first  great  success  in  the  war. 

Wellington,  after  Talavera,  had  Colonel  Waters  trans- 
ferred to  the  Headquarters'  Staff,  making  a  special 
application  for  him  to  the  authorities  in  England.  "  I 
have  employed  him,"  wrote  Wellington,  "in  several 
important  affairs  which  he  has  always  transacted  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  me,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country  has  induced  me  to 
send  him  generally  with  the  patrols  employed  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  enemy,  in  which  services  he 
has  acquitted  himself  most  ably." 

Betweenwhiles,  when  not  on  scout  among  the  French 
outposts,  during  the  months  that  the  British  army  lay 
in  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  was  watching 
Massena  after  that  Marshal's  withdrawal  into  Eastern 
Portugal,  Colonel  Waters  found  occupation  as  hunts- 
man and  earth-stopper  to  Wellington's  pack  of  hounds, 
and  so  he  continued  to  employ  his  leisure  on  other 
occasions  later,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fighting 
whenever  the  army  was  in  winter-quarters. 

It  was  while  Masse"na  was  falling  back  before  Welling- 
ton in  the  final  stages  of  his  retreat  from  Portugal  that 
Colonel  Waters  performed  a  fine  exploit  of  coolness  and 
pluck — his  daring  escape,  after  being  taken  prisoner, 
from  the  midst  of  the  French  army  in  broad  daylight. 
He  had  had,  a  short  while  before,  a  preliminary  adven- 
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ture,  characteristic  of  his  nerve  and  promptness  in 
emergency. 

On  that  occasion,  with  a  brother  staff-officer,  a 
Captain  in  the  3rd  Guards,  he  was  one  morning  track- 
ing the  French  close  on  Massena's  heels,  dodging  from 
point  to  point  beside  the  road  along  which  the  enemy 
were  retreating,  as  the  pair  kept  up  with  and  watched 
the  French  rearguard.  At  one  point  where  steep  ground 
on  that  side  stopped  them,  the  two  coolly  descended  to 
the  road,  and  rode  along  it  a  short  distance  in  rear  of 
the  last  of  the  French  regiments.  They  had  not  observed 
on  the  road  three  French  gendarmes,  men  belonging  to 
a  picked  corps  of  old  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
patrol  roads  in  war,  safeguard  convoys,  and  check 
straggling  on  the  line  of  march.  Colonel  Waters  and 
his  companion,  it  would  seem,  first  discovered  the 
gendarmes  on  casually  looking  back.  It  was  an  awkward 
discovery,  but  the  Colonel  promptly  formed  a  plan  for 
getting  out  of  the  fix. 

The  two  British  officers  had  on  blue  surtouts,  the 
everyday  wear  of  the  Staff,  and  they  realized  that  the 
gendarmes  took  them  for  French  officers.  Slowing  their 
horses  down  to  a  walk,  they  gradually  let  the  three  men 
nearly  overtake  them.  Then  they  wheeled  round  their 
horses  sharply,  and  grappled  two  of  the  Frenchmen 
before  they  could  use  their  weapons.  The  two  gen- 
darmes were  roughly  unhorsed  and  flung  to  the  ground, 
where  they  lay,  apparently  stunned  by  the  fall.  The 
third  man  spurred  up  his  horse  to  escape  and  galloped 
off  by  a  sidepath.  Both  officers  went  after  him,  but 
they  could  not  catch  him,  and  he  disappeared  in  a 
ravine.  Then  they  went  back  quickly  to  the  other  two, 
but  the  Frenchmen  had  had  time  to  recover  their  senses 
and  had  gone,  leaving  their  horses  behind.  Taking 
possession  of  the  two  horses,  Colonel  Waters  and  his 
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companion,  each  leading  his  captive  by  its  bridle,  rode 
back  until  they  rejoined  headquarters. 

On  another  day,  while  again  scouting  close  in  rear  of 
Masse"na's  retreating  columns  with  a  couple  of  dragoons, 
Colonel  Waters  came  across  a  small  French  baggage- 
guard  following  quite  close  to  the  main  army.  With 
ready  boldness  the  three  pounced  down  upon  the  party, 
taking  it  by  surprise.  They  beat  off  the  escort  of 
soldiers,  sent  them  flying,  and,  after  ransacking  the 
baggage,  galloped  away  before  the  nearest  French 
troops  could  come  to  the  rescue,  taking  with  them  the 
best  of  the  French  mules  as  Colonel  Waters's  personal 
prize. 

It  was  a  short  while  after  this,  on  April  3,  1811,  that 
the  Colonel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  He  was 
by  himself  at  the  time,  and  had  crossed  the  River  Coa 
and  ridden  up  to  a  small  bluff,  whence  he  was  watching 
a  distant  movement  of  the  enemy  through  his  telescope, 
when  four  French  hussars  suddenly  stole  up  and  sprang 
on  him,  making  him  prisoner.  They  took  him  before 
the  nearest  French  General,  Regnier,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  on  to  Salamanca,  Massena's  headquarters. 
His  parole  was  offered  to  Colonel  Waters,  but  refused: 
he  would  take  his  chance,  he  said,  with  some  other 
British  prisoners  whom  the  French  were  sending  in  the 
same  direction.  The  only  favour  he  would  ask  was  to 
be  allowed  to  ride  his  own  horse.  It  was  one  of  the 
two  horses  which  he  and  his  Guardsman  friend  had 
taken  from  the  gendarmes.  "  Dragon  "  was  the  name 
that  Waters  had  given  the  horse. 

There  was  some  difficulty  over  the  horse  at  first. 
Some  of  the  French  recognized  Dragon  as  having  been 
one  of  their  own  animals,  and  Colonel  Waters  was 
closely  questioned  how  he  had  come  by  the  horse.  He 
explained  briefly  that  it  had  been  fairly  captured,  but 
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gave  no  details.  The  three  gendarmes,  as  it  happened, 
on  regaining  their  comrades  had  made  up  a  story  that 
they  had  been  ambushed  and  attacked  by  a  dozen 
English  soldiers  at  once,  who  had  overpowered  them  by 
force  of  numbers  and  taken  their  mounts  from  them. 
Waters's  statement  was  accepted  without  further  inquiry 
being  made,  and  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  ride 
Dragon  until  he  got  to  Salamanca  was  granted,  and  he 
was  taken  off  to  commence  his  journey  with  the  train 
of  other  prisoners.  He  had,  though,  made  up  his  mind 
to  escape  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered ;  which 
was  why  he  had  refused  to  give  his  parole. 

Meanwhile  Wellington  had  heard  what  had  happened 
from  some  French  prisoners,  captured  by  our  cavalry 
on  the  day  after  Colonel  Waters's  misadventure.  Waters 
had,  of  course,  been  speedily  missed,  and  the  French 
prisoners  were  questioned  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
in.  They  had  seen,  they  admitted,  such  an  officer  as 
was  described  to  them  among  the  captives  in  General 
Regnier's  camp — "a  fair-haired,  blonde  man,  wearing 
a  small  cocked  hat."  The  news  was  a  blow  to 
Wellington.  "  His  loss,"  he  wrote  of  Colonel  Waters 
in  his  next  dispatch  to  England,  "  is  severely  felt." 
But  in  a  very  short  time  a  spy  brought  in  the  intelli- 
gence that  Waters  had  refused  to  give  his  parole. 
Wellington  understood  what  that  meant.  "  Colonel 
Waters  will  not  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy!"  he  cheerfully  remarked  when  refusing  to  have 
the  captured  officer's  baggage  forwarded  to  the  French 
outposts  under  flag  of  truce — an  act  of  convenience  and 
courtesy  usual  on  both  sides  when  officers  of  rank  were 
taken  prisoners.  Wellington  proved  to  be  justified  in 
his  expectation  of  again  seeing  Colonel  Waters  at  head- 
quarters before  very  long. 

The  prisoner  had,  for  his  part,  lost  no  time  in  arrang- 
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ing  for  an  escape.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  Dragon 
first  of  all,  managing  somehow  to  retain  the  horse 
under  his  own  personal  care  by  night  and  day.  As  he 
took  careful  note,  the  French  gendarmes  of  his  escort, 
whenever  they  halted  on  the  road  at  night,  turned  their 
horses  out  to  graze  in  the  nearest  fields.  Colonel 
Waters  contrived  to  prevent  Dragon  being  fed  on 
green  fodder,  and  secured  a  supply  of  oats  instead.  He 
had  his  own  reasons  for  that  arrangement. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  the  prisoners  stopped  for 
a  couple  of  days,  he  was  kept  in  confinement ;  but  a 
Spaniard  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  Waters  had  be- 
friended on  some  former  occasion,  was  able  to  get  access 
to  him  privately.  The  Spaniard  offered  to  do  anything 
in  his  power  to  assist  the  Colonel.  "  Only  get  me  a 
new  pair  of  very  sharp  rowels  to  my  spurs,  that  is  all  I 
want !"  was  the  answer.  It  was  done,  and  the  rowels 
were  smuggled  in  and  received  by  Colonel  Waters  that 
night.  It  was  just  in  time.  The  prisoners  were  all 
marched  off  in  company  with  a  column  of  infantry  at 
seven  o'clock  next  morning. 

The  opportunity  for  escape  the  Colonel  had  antici- 
pated and  was  watching  for  offered  itself  as  they  were 
nearing  Salamanca  at  noon  on  the  day  following.  It 
was  very  hot  weather,  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  after 
crossing  a  wide  and  shelterless  plain  they  had  reached 
the  edge  of  a  large  wood.  The  column  halted  there, 
and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  lie  down.  Most  of  the 
mounted  gendarmes  of  the  escort  with  the  prisoners 
also  got  off  their  horses  to  take  a  rest.  That  gave  the 
chance  Colonel  Waters  wanted.  He  managed  to  delay 
getting  down  from  his  horse  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
turned  Dragon  round  and  using  his  new  rowels  with 
effect  rode  off  at  his  hardest. 

He  met  with  a  mishap  as  he  started  off  by  riding 
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into  a  tree,  which  knocked  off  his  hat,  but  the  collision 
did  not  check  him  for  many  seconds.  He  was  quickly 
clear  of  the  wood  and  riding  out  across  the  plain.  So 
sudden  and  totally  unexpected  by  the  French  was  his 
dash  off  that  he  had  got  a  fair  lead  before  pursuit  began. 

The  chase  was  taken  up  hotly.  Like  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry,  the  gendarmes  came  after  their 
prisoner,  careering  at  a  pelting  gallop.  The  plain 
extended  for  some  miles,  bare  and  open  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  road  over  it  was  thronged  by  columns  of 
French  infantry  on  the  march,  following  each  other 
along  and  beside  it.  Waters  had  to  get  past  them,  a 
hatless  fugitive,  galloping  furiously,  with  behind  him, 
riding  also  at  their  hardest,  several  chasing  gendarmes. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  regiments,  as  the  chase  swept 
by,  levelled  their  muskets  at  him  and  fired,  but  not  a 
single  one  of  the  bullets  fortunately  hit  either  him  or 
Dragon.  Others,  of  more  sporting  instincts  it  may 
be,  gave  him  a  cheer  as  he  sped  past,  or  called  out 
mocking  words  of  encouragement.  At  any  rate,  he 
got  by  all  safely. 

For  one  moment  at  the  first  it  had  seemed  likely  to 
go  badly  with  the  fugitive.  Dragon  was  a  slow  beast, 
as  Colonel  Waters  had  found  out  before.  His  want 
of  speed  let  several  of  the  gendarmes  get  close  up  at 
the  outset  of  the  chase,  so  near,  indeed,  that  at  one 
time,  not  very  long  after  the  start,  two  or  three  of 
them  were  close  on  Dragon's  heels.  For  some  reason, 
luckily,  none  of  the  Frenchmen  thought  of  using  their 
pistols.  Their  quarry  meanwhile  was  able  to  keep  just 
ahead,  for  Dragon,  at  any  rate,  proved  a  good  stayer. 
Then,  as  the  chase  proceeded,  thanks  to  Colonel 
Waters's  forethought  about  the  oats,  the  pace  began 
to  tell  on  the  French  pursuers.  Dragon  shouldered 
his  way  steadily  on,  untiringly,  without  faltering,  while 
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the  grass-fed  horses  of  the  dragoons  began  to  get 
blown. 

The  pursuers  were  dropping  back  more  and  more 
and  tailing  away,  when,  seeing  a  wooded  hollow  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  farther  side  of  the  road,  Colonel 
Waters  made  for  it.  He  had  to  attempt  a  daring  dash 
between  two  French  columns  on  the  march,  but  he 
risked  it,  and  got  through  unscathed.  Neither  man  nor 
horse  had  been  touched  by  a  bullet  all  through. 
Crossing  the  road  rapidly,  Waters  got  to  the  wooded 
hollow  and  dipped  down  into  it.  Then,  plunging  into 
the  thick  bushes  and  underwood,  he  finally  vanished 
from  the  view  of  the  French. 

From  there  he  managed  without  molestation  to 
make  his  way  round  by  a  rough  cross  track  among  the 
mountains  to  Tamames,  which  place  he  reached  an 
hour  before  the  following  midnight.  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
was  reached  in  thirty-six  hours  from  Tamames,  after 
which  all  that  remained  was  for  the  escaped  Colonel  to 
report  his  return  to  Wellington  at  headquarters. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  of  its 
kind  perhaps  that  a  British  staff-officer  ever  experienced 
in  the  war. 

One  is  rather  sorry  to  hear  that  Colonel  Waters 
sold  Dragon  not  long  afterwards.  Wellington  himself 
was  surprised  at  it,  and  asked  the  reason  why. 
"  Because,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  was  very 
near  being  taken  again  on  him  when  with  your  lord- 
ship at  the  Battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  That  would 
have  been  awkward,  as  the  horse  is  known  to  the 
French."  On  the  occasion  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  a 
bold  charge  of  French  dragoons  into  the  heart  of  the 
British  position  all  but  surrounded  Wellington  and 
his  Staff,  who  had  to  ride  their  best  to  get  back  into 
safety,  with  some  of  the  enemy  only  a  few  yards 
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off,  almost  among  them  indeed,  and  racing  to  head 
them  off. 

Colonel  Waters  in  his  career  missed  none  of  the 
great  days  of  the  war.  He  acted  as  Wellington's 
Adjutant-General  at  the  final  attack  on  Badajoz  and 
again  at  Salamanca;  and  after  that  he  did  good 
service  on  the  Staff  at  Vittoria.  He  was  wounded,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  while  receiving  a  personal  order  from 
Wellington  ;  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  war.  He 
was  struck  on  the  head,  on  the  temple,  by  a  bullet  that 
went  through  his  hat.  It  was  the  narrowest  of  escapes, 
but  the  light-hearted  Colonel  did  not  let  his  wound 
keep  him  long  among  the  casualties.  He  turned  up, 
cheerful  and  smiling  as  usual,  at  headquarters  a 
couple  of  days  later,  and  presented  himself  before 
Wellington,  as  ready  for  anything  he  might  wish  him 
to  do.  "Your  head,  Colonel,  must  be  as  hard  as  a 
rock,"  was  Wellington's  comment  as  he  warmly  wel- 
comed his  invaluable  subordinate. 

Again,  in  the  campaign  against  Soult,  in  Southern 
France,  once  more  Colonel  Waters  found  opportunities 
of  making  himself  useful  in  his  old  work  of  ferreting 
out  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  "  We  have  found 
since  crossing  the  French  frontier,"  says  one  of  our 
cavalry  officers,  "that  he  has  not  lost  his  talent  in 
coming  into  so  new  a  field.  He  is  constantly  in  rear 
of  the  French  army,  and  ever  bringing  the  best  informa- 
tion, and  his  quietly  withdrawing  from  headquarters 
and  subsequent  absence  of  a  few  days  is  ever  the  fore- 
runner of  satisfactory  news  respecting  the  enemy's 
force  and  movements." 

Colonel  Waters  was  on  the  Staff  at  Waterloo  in  due 
course.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  battle,  on  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  "  our  fire-eating  Adjutant-General," 
and  his  successor,  General  Elley,  of  Talavera  fame, 
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being  both  incapacitated  by  wounds,  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  filling  the  post,  and  his  signature  stands  at 
the  foot  of  Wellington's  official  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  at  Waterloo. 

To  conclude :  Sir  John  Waters,  K.C.B.,  as  he 
became,  was  for  his  services  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
awarded  the  Gold  Cross,  with  four  clasps  for  the  Battles 
of  Nive,  Nivelle,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse,  the  Cross  itself 
being  inscribed :  "  Badajoz,"  "  Salamanca,"  "  Vittoria," 
and  "  Pyrenees." 


VIII 

WELLINGTON   THE   WAR   LORD   IN   THE   FIELD 

HERE  is  a  look  round  behind  the  scenes :  a  flying 
glance,  as  it  were,  at  Wellington  himself  and  life 
at  headquarters  in  the  intervals  of  the  fighting. 

To  begin  with  a  glimpse  at  the  personality  of  the 
"  Commander  of  the  Forces,"  as  was  Wellington's 
official  designation  throughout  the  Peninsular  War. 
He  was  then  between  forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
a  man  of  middle  height,  slightly  built  but  wiry,  with  a 
long  face  and  prominent  aquiline  nose.  That  nose  the 
whole  army  knew  and  welcomed  the  sight  of  when  hard 
fighting  was  on  hand,  as  eagerly  as  ever  Napoleon's 
men  looked  out  for  the  little  cocked  hat  and  redingote 
gris.  "  The  sight  of  his  long  nose  among  us  on  a  battle 
morning,"  says  one  officer,  "  was  worth  10,000  men 
any  day  of  the  week !"  Among  the  men  one  of  his 
names  was,  "Arty,  that  long-nosed — that  licks  the 
Parley voos !" 

Endowed  by  Nature  with  an  iron  constitution,  no 
climate  or  season  seemed  to  affect  Wellington,  and  he 
kept  himself  at  all  times  in  condition  by  hard  training ; 
ever  keenly  on  the  alert  and  active  in  mind  and  body. 
He  could  do  with  very  little  sleep  as  a  rule,  and  had 
the  invaluable  faculty  of  being  able  to  snatch  moments 
of  rest  at  any  time  :  on  the  battlefield,  indeed,  on 
occasion  ;  as  at  Talavera,  when  he  lay  down  and  took 
a  nap  in  the  lull  during  the  fighting  on  the  second  day, 
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while  King  Joseph  and  his  two  Marshals  were  wrangling 
about  the  next  attack  ;  also  at  Salamanca,  after  he  had 
given  Pakenham's  Third  Division  its  orders,  while 
waiting  for  Marmont  to  commit  himself  to  his  fatal 
move.  At  Talavera  "  Wellesley  and  Cuesta  had 
arranged  to  meet  at  the  central  redoubt  between  their 
armies;  Cuesta  failing  to  appear,  Wellesley  dismounted, 
lay  down  his  cloak,  and  slept  calmly  till  he  should 
appear.  He  slept  so  till  noon.  ...  At  that  drowsy 
hour  the  French  drums  began  to  roll,  announcing  that 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  had  made  up  his 
mind."  At  Salamanca  "his  battle-front  was  ready, 
but  Marmont's  attack  was  still  two  miles'  distant. 
'  Watch  the  French,  Fitzroy,'  he  said  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  '  I  am  going  to  take  a 
rest ;  when  they  reach  that  gap  in  the  hills  wake  me.' 
Then  he  lay  down  on  his  cloak  on  the  heath  among 
the  sweet  gum-cistes  flowers  and  was  asleep  in  a 
minute." 

"  His  countenance  was  very  animated ;  his  keen, 
clear,  violet-coloured  eye  full  of  intelligence,"  describes 
an  officer.  "  Eyes  bright  and  searching  as  those  of  an 
eagle,"  says  one  who  saw  him  in  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  one  morning,  "  standing  on  the  highest  point 
and  looking  around  him."  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
war,  we  are  told,  "  his  hair  was  beginning  to  show  the 
slightest  tinge  of  grey,  but  not  so  much  as  to  detract 
from  the  youthfulness  of  his  general  appearance." 

At  all  times  Spartan  severity  was  the  rule  of  Welling- 
ton's life  in  the  field,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  personally 
concerned.  It  had  been  his  way  to  keep  himself  in 
strict  training  from  the  first,  indeed ;  to  practice  adapt- 
ing himself  to  all  circumstances  in  which  he  might  find 
himself  on  service.  When  going  out  to  India  as  a 
young  Colonel,  for  instance,  he  greatly  scandalized  the 
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naval  Captain  commanding  the  frigate  he  went  out  in 
(Captain  Benjamin  Page  of  the  Caroline)  by  his  habit 
of  going  to  bed  fully  dressed  :  "  turning  into  his  cot  all 
standing,  like  a  trooper's  horse."  "  Colonel  Wellesley," 
as  he  then  was,  "  explained  that,  as  he  was  starting  on 
a  campaign  in  India,  he  wished  to  accustom  himself  to 
sleeping  in  his  clothes ;  but  Captain  Page  was  not 
satisfied  till  his  steward  assured  him  that,  although 
the  Colonel  slept  in  his  breeches,  he  took  them  off  and 
tubbed  before  he  appeared  at  breakfast." 

This  was  Wellington's  turnout  for  a  day  of  battle,  as 
his  officers  saw  him  in  the  Peninsular  War  :  "  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light  grey  frock-coat  (he  always  wore  grey 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  active  work,  the  colour 
being  less  conspicuous  from  afar  than  blue),  a  cocked 
hat,  low  in  the  crown,  without  a  plume,  and  covered  in 
oilskin,  a  pair  of  black  leather  leggings,  fastened  at  the 
sides  and  reaching  half  up  the  calf,  protected  his  legs, 
and  he  wore  a  light  steel-mounted  sabre,  without  any 
sash." 

Describes  an  officer  of  Light  Dragoons,  speaking  of 
his  appearance  at  other  times,  in  particular  when  the 
army  was  on  the  march  to  Vittoria  in  the  early  summer 
of  1813  : 

"  Headquarters  sometimes  dashes  by  us,  or  across 
our  line  of  march,  with  him,  who,  now,  like  Marlborough, 
or  the  angel  (I  forget  which)  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  '  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm,'  leading,  often  singly,  at  the  front.  We  know 
Lord  Wellington  at  a  great  distance  by  his  little  flat- 
cocked  hat  (not  a  fraction  of  an  inch  higher  than  the 
crown),  being  set  on  his  head  completely  at  right  angles 
with  his  person,  and  sitting  very  upright  in  his  hussar 
saddle,  which  is  simply  covered  with  a  plain  blue 
shabrack.  His  lordship  rides  to  all  appearance  devoid 
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of  sash ;  as,  since  he  has  been  made  a  Spanish  Field- 
Marshal,  he  wears  on  his  white  waistcoat,  under  his 
blue  surtout  coat,  the  red  and  gold-knotted  sash  of 
that  rank,  out  of  compliment  to  our  allies.  From  the 
same  motive,  he  always  wears  the  order  of  the  Toison 
d'Or  round  his  neck ;  and  on  his  black  cockade  two 
others,  very  small,  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
national  colours.  His  lordship,  within  the  last  year, 
has  taken  to  wearing  a  white  handkerchief  instead  of 
our  black  regulation,  and  in  bad  weather  a  French 
private's  dragoon  cloak  of  the  same  colour. 

"  I  continue  these  details  respecting  our  great 
Captain  (who  may  yet  lead  us  to  the  gates  of  Paris),  as 
I  always  found  every  minutice  of  celebrated  characters 
as  much  sought  after  by  the  inquisitive  as  the  very 
deeds  which  have  brought  them  into  notice.  Often  he 
passes  on  in  a  brown  study,  or  only  returns  the  salutes 
of  the  officers  at  their  posts ;  but  at  other  times  he 
notices  those  he  knows  with  a  hasty  '  Oh !  how  d'ye 
do  ?'  or  quizzes,  good-humouredly,  some  of  us  with 
whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  His  Staff  come  rattling 
after  him,  or  stop  and  chat  a  few  minutes  with  those 
they  know ;  and  the  cortege  is  brought  up  by  his  lord- 
ship's orderly,  an  old  hussar  of  the  First  Germans, 
who  has  been  with  him  during  the  whole  Peninsular 
War,  and  who,  when  he  speaks  of  him,  uses  a  German 
expression,  literally  meaning  'good  old  fellow,'  em- 
phatically implying  in  that  language  attachment  and 
regard." 

"  His  lordship,"  as  someone  else  describes,  "  is 
seldom  seen  in  full  uniform  ;  usually  he  wears  a  plain 
)lue  frock  coat,  a  small  featherless  cocked  hat  and 
short  cape.  Often  he  rides  about  the  cantonments  in 
civilian  garb,  round  hat  and  grey  trousers.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  less  showy  than  Headquarters  Staff; 
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a  small  group  of  blue-coated  officers,  with  an  orderly 
dragoon  or  two  riding  in  the  wake  of  the  dark  cape  and 
low,  glazed,  cocked  hat  of  the  Chief." 

The  studied  plainness  of  Wellington's  garb,  it  may 
be  added  by  the  way,  led  now  and  then  to  amusing 
contretemps.  Here  is  one,  as  related  by  the  officer  of 
the  nth  Light  Dragoons,  whose  letters  have  been  laid 
under  contribution.  Speaking  of  the  year  1811,  when 
the  army  was  advancing  up  the  Tagus  Valley  before 
Talavera,  he  tells  this  story : 

"At  Thomar,  hearing  that  Sir  Arthur  was  on  the 
road,  the  Portuguese  General,  Miranda,  sallied  out  in 
full  dress  to  meet  him,  with  a  vast  and  gorgeous  Staff, 
including  forty-three  aides-de-camp,  expecting  to  meet 
the  British  General,  like  himself,  surrounded  by  in- 
numerable officers  and  a  bodyguard.  He  rode  on  and  on, 
however,  only  meeting  single  officers,  who  all  appeared 
beneath  his  notice,  till  his  continued  ride  at  last  made 
him  doubt  if  he  should  be  back  in  time  to  preside  at 
the  dinner  he  had  prepared  for  the  British  leader  and 
his  Staff  at  headquarters.  At  last  his  Excellency 
thought  it  well  to  inquire,  and  then  he  was  told  that  he 
must  have  already  met  Sir  Arthur.  And  sure  enough 
he  had,  but  he  had  never  suspected  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  could,  or  would,  ride  without  ostentation  in  a 
plain  blue  surtout,  unattended  by  his  Staff,  and  with  but 
a  single  orderly  !  Sir  Arthur,  guessing  from  the  clatter 
on  the  road  what  was  intended,  and  anxious  to  avoid  it, 
on  Miranda's  approach  had  got  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
letting  them  all  pass  without  notice.  Highly  amused 
at  the  circumstance,  he  quietly  reached  his  quarters 
without  any  troublesome  formalities." 

This,  again,  is  what  happened  when  Wellington 
visited  Cadiz  in  the  winter  after  the  great  victory  of 
Salamanca,  to  hold  conference  with  and  give  advice 
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to  the   Spanish   Regency  and   Cortes,  as   related   by 
another  British  officer : 

"  His  entrance  was  expected  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic anxiety,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  country 
meeting  him  even  along  his  route,  and  conducting  him 
in  triumph  along  the  ramparts  that  had  been  prepared 
for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  cortege  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  British  General.  Accustomed  in 
their  own  country  and  from  the  habits  of  the  French 
Marshals  to  find  a  Commander-in-Chief  placing  much 
importance  in  outward  show  or  gaudy  parade,  the 
Spanish  Regency  and  Members  of  Cortes  met  with  sur- 
prise the  great  leader  of  the  allied  army,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  and  one  orderly  dragoon!" 

To  be  well  mounted  and  have  a  good  telescope  was 
all  that  interested  Wellington  in  regard  to  his  personal 
equipment.  "A  bold  rider,  who  made  light  of  a  fall," 
he  took  care  to  be  always  well  mounted,  to  which  fact, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  owed  his  preser- 
vation from  capture.  As  a  rule  he  rode  unattended, 
except  by  his  military  secretary  and  a  single  orderly. 
The  best  field-glass  that  money  could  buy  was  another 
sine  qua  non  for  a  General  in  command  in  Wellington's 
eyes,  and  the  excellence  of  his  Dollond  often  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  action.  Once  at  least,  indeed,  it  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  winning  a  battle. 

That  was  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  war,  in  the 
action  at  Sorauren,  during  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Wellington  himself  has  told  the  story  of  what  took 
place : 

"  A  Frenchman  employed  as  a  spy  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  '  Monseigneur,  voulez-vous  voir  le  Mare"chal 
Soult  ?'  pointing  with  his  stick  at  a  group  of  officers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  I  levelled  my  glass  exactly 
as  he  pointed,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  distinctly  dis- 
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cerned  Soult  with  his  Staff  round  him,  several  of  them 
with  their  hats  off  and  in  animated  conversation.  He 
had  just  finished  writing  an  order,  and  was  giving  in- 
structions to  an  aide-de-camp,  who  was  going  off  with 
it.  As  I  observed  him  pointing  towards  a  particular 
direction,  where  I  had  reason  to  anticipate  some  move- 
ment, I  paid  much  attention  to  his  actions,  and,  indeed, 
I  saw  all  that  was  passing  so  clearly  with  my  glass  that 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  I  heard  the  aide-de-camp 
say,  '  Oui,  Monseigneur !'  The  aide-de-camp  presently 
mounted  and  hurried  off  with  his  order,  and  so  con- 
vinced was  I  of  its  purport,  that  I  immediately  directed 
a  counter-movement  to  be  made  in  that  quarter,  which 
the  result  showed  was  but  just  in  time  to  prevent 
Soult's  intended  operation."  Wellington  adds  this:  "  I 
saw  his  features  so  distinctly,  that  when  I  met  him  in  a 
drawing-room  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  I  knew  him  at 
once." 

Referring  to  this  incident,  an  officer  of  the  85th,  who 
was  looking  on,  adds  these  details  :  "  A  crowd  of  horse- 
men arrived  in  our  rear,  the  Duke  in  his  war-dress 
being  conspicuous  among  them.  It  was  then  that  he 
and  Soult  from  opposite  sides  gazed  at  one  another,  each 
trying  to  divine  his  rival's  object.  The  Duke  noticed 
the  hurried  departure  of  one  of  Soult's  staff-officers 
towards  our  right,  in  other  words  the  French  left.  He 
had  not  dismounted,  though  Soult  did;  but,  turning  his 
horse  sharp  round,  said  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  along  our  line :  '  Now,  lads,  hold  your  own,  for 
there  is  nothing  behind  you1;  and  darted  away  at  full 
speed,  followed  by  his  Staff  and  escort  in  the  direction 
that  the  French  mounted  officer  had  gone.  .  .  .  His 
little  speech  to  the  85th  Regiment  on  December  12,  1813, 
made  them  a  match  for  twice  the  number  of  the  enemy !" 

Of  Wellington's  imperturbable  calmness  in  moments 
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of  crisis,  these  two  instances  are  related  by  one  of  the 
officers  on  the  Headquarters  Staff: 

"  Once  in  a  fog  in  the  morning  when  he  was  pursuing 
the  enemy  he  found  a  division  of  our  men  under  Sir 
William  Erskine  much  exposed  in  advance  and  nearly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  French  in 
a  village  within  a  mile  of  where  he  was  standing.  He 
could  see  nothing.  But  on  some  prisoners  being 
brought  in  he  asked  what  French  division  and  how 
many  men  were  in  the  village.  They,  to  the  dismay  of 
everyone  except  Wellington,  said  that  the  whole  French 
army  was  there !  All  he  said  was,  quite  coolly,  '  Oh, 
they  are  all  there,  are  they  ?  Well,  we  must  mind 
what  we  are  about !": 

After  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  one  morning  early  when 
about  to  attack  in  order  to  cover  the  siege  of  Almeida, 
suddenly  Lord  Aylmer  "  came  in  to  him,  while  he  was 
shaving,  to  tell  him  that  the  French  were  all  off,  and  the 
last  cavalry  mounting  to  be  gone,  the  consequence  of 
which  movement  relieved  him  entirely,  gave  him  Almeida, 
and  preserved  Portugal.  He  only  took  the  razor  off 
for  one  moment  and  said  to  Aylmer,  '  I  thought  they 
meant  to  be  off;  very  well!'  and  then  another  shave, 
just  as  before,  and  not  another  word  till  he  was 
dressed." 

This  was  how  Wellington  ordinarily  spent  his  day  in 
camp: 

"  Lord  Wellington  rises  at  six  every  morning  and 
employs  himself  to  nine  (the  breakfast  hour)  in  writing. 
After  breakfast  he  sees  the  heads  of  departments — viz., 
Quartermaster  and  Adjutant- General,  Commissary- 
General,  Commander  of  the  Artillery,  and  any  other 
officers  coming  to  him  on  business.  This  occupies  till 
2  or  3  p.m.,  and  sometimes  longer,  when  he  gets  on 
his  horse  and  rides  till  near  six.  This,  of  course,  is 
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interfered  with  when  the  troops  are  before  the  enemy. 
At  nine  he  retires  to  write  again,  or  employs  himself 
until  twelve,  when  he  retires  for  the  night.  His 
correspondence  with  England  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Governments  is  very  extensive." 

Adds  another  officer,  speaking  of  the  winter-quarters 
season  of  1812-13 :  "  Lord  Wellington  reads  and  looks 
into  everything.  He  hunts  every  other  day  almost, 
and  then  makes  up  for  it  by  great  diligence  and  instant 
decision  on  intermediate  days.  He  works  until  about 
four  o'clock,  and  then  for  an  hour  or  two  parades  with 
anyone  whom  he  wants  to  talk  to  up  and  down  the 
little  square  of  Frenada  (amidst  all  the  chattering 
Portuguese)  in  his  grey  great-overcoat." 

A  gallop  with  his  hounds  was  Wellington's  favourite 
form  of  recreation,  as  much  as  anything  for  strictly 
practical  reasons,  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  Staff. 
"  He  has  a  notion  that  it  is  exercise  that  makes  head- 
quarters more  healthy  than  the  rest  of  the  army 
generally  is,  and  that  the  hounds  are  one  great  cause  of 
this."  The  same  officer  adds  :  "  Lord  Wellington  has 
a  good  stud  of  eight  hunters.  He  rides  hard  and  only 
wants  a  good  gallop;  but,  I  understand,  knows  nothing 
of  the  sport." 

An  officer's  letter,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
gives  this  interesting  glimpse  of  the  social  side  of  life  at 
Wellington's  headquarters : 

"  Lord  Wellington  commemorates  his  old  victories 
by  dinners  on  their  anniversaries,  and  does  not  forget 
those  he  gained  in  India,  of  which  the  Commandant  of 
Headquarters,  who  shared  their  dangers  and  glories,  is 
not  a  little  proud.  You  may,  therefore,  rest  satisfied 
that  the  honours  of  the  headquarters  of  our  army  are 
done  with  liberality,  and,  even  during  the  most  active 
operations,  all  preparation  is  made  at  the  town  where 
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the  baggage  is  quartered,  in  case  his  lordship  should 
arrive  :  while,  should  he  be  detained,  several  mules  laden 
with  cold  meat  (and  since  we  have  been  near  the  sea, 
with  plenty  of  porter,  and  a  due  proportion  of  silver), 
are  sent  to  the  front." 

In  this  connection  these  notes  of  social  gatherings  at 
headquarters  from  officers'  diaries  are  in  point.  Re- 
cords one :  "  April  6,  1813 — Lord  Wellington  kept  the 
day  of  the  storming  of  Badajoz  with  a  grand  dinner 
yesterday ;  only  those  present  at  that  event  were  in- 
vited. May  16,  1813 — Lord  Wellington  gave  a  great 
dinner  at  Frenada  to  Marshal  Beresford  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Albuera  j  a  tremendous  gathering  and  songs. 
I  was  entertained  at  the  display  of  etiquette  between 
the  Marshal  and  General  Castanos  (the  Commanders 
respectively  of  the  Armies  of  Portugal  and  Spain)  as  to 
who  should  go  into  the  tent  first ;  at  length  they  went  in 
side  by  side !"  Apropos  to  that  a  regimental  Captain 
notes  in  his  diary  of  another  anniversary  festivity,  to 
which  he  was  not  invited.  "July  28,  1812 — Lord 
Wellington  gave  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  anniversary 
of  Talavera.  We  dined  on  rations;  no  wine  and  no 
money !" 

This,  again,  is  the  account  given  of  a  festive  affair 
while  the  army  was  in  winter-quarters  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  Vittoria  campaign.  The  occasion 
was  the  investiture  of  General  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  com- 
manding the  Fourth  Division,  as  G.C.B.  It  took  place 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  "  As  he  has  never  done  anything 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  of  which  he  is  Duke,  Lord  Welling- 
ton determined  upon  this  opportunity  to  give  a  grand 
fete  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins :  a  grand  dinner, 
ball  and  supper.  All  heads  of  departments,  Generals, 
public  authorities,  Spaniards,  and  English,  were  asked 
to  dinner  to  the  amount  of  sixty-five.  The  dinner  and 
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supper  were  half  cooked  at  Frenada  and  carried  over 
in  military  wagons  and  on  mules.  All  the  plate  at 
headquarters  was  put  in  requisition,  and  there  was 
enough  to  afford  a  change  in  silver  at  dinner.  Plenty 
of  claret,  champagne  and  Lamego — that  is,  port — was 
sent  over,  etc.  A  caravan  of  glass  and  crockery  from 
Almeyda,  twenty-five  miles  off  Rodrigo,  from  the 
Governor  there,  and  from  a  shop  just  set  up,  I  under- 
stand, there.  The  whole  went  off  very  well  except  that 
it  was  excessively  cold,  as  a  few  balls  during  the  siege 
had  knocked  in  several  yards  of  the  roof  of  the  ball- 
room, and  it  was  a  hard  frost  at  the  time.  Lord 
Wellesley  staid  at  Frenada  until  half-past  three,  and 
then  rode  full  seventeen  miles  to  Rodrigo  in  two  hours 
to  dinner,  dressed  in  all  his  orders,  etc.,  was  in  high 
glee,  danced  himself,  staid  supper,  and  at  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  went  back  to  Frenada  by  moon- 
light, and  arrived  here  before  daybreak  at  six,  so  that 
by  twelve  he  was  ready  again  for  business.  The  bare 
walls  of  the  banqueting  and  ball  room  were  draped 
with  hangings,  brought  away  from  the  palace  of 
S.  Ildefonzo  to  save  them  from  the  French ;  yellow 
damasked  satin  with  silver  borders,  crimson  satin  and 
gold  hangings  in  other  rooms.  The  defects  were  con- 
cealed almost  entirely.  One  hole  in  the  floor  had  a 
man  near  it  to  see  no  one  got  a  leg  in,  and  a  mat  was 
over  the  hole.  The  ladies  were  not  very  handsome, 
but  two  or  three  good-looking  and  several  very  ladylike 
in  their  manners.  We  had  much  drinking  and  toasts 
given  on  both  sides  at  the  expense  of  the  French : 
'  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,'  '  The  next  campaign,'  '  Death 
to  all  Frenchmen,'  etc.  In  short,  several  Spaniards  as 
well  as  English  got  drunk  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  chaired  the  Prince  of  Orange,  General 
Vandeleur  (whom  they  let  fall),  and  several  others,  as 
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soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone  and  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do." 

French  officers  of  rank  among  the  prisoners  found 
themselves  now  and  again  among  the  guests  at  Welling- 
ton's table :  and  under  the  influence  of  a  good  dinner 
and    wine   sometimes   things   came   out   informally  in 
conversation  which  proved  of  value  to  the  British  side. 
This,  for  instance,  is  what  happened  at  one  such  dinner, 
in  the  campaign  in  Southern  France,  after  the  Battle  of 
Nivelle,  where  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  French 
88th   were   specially   invited   to   dine    at    the   British 
Commander-in-Chief's  table,  with  the  set  purpose  this 
time   of  obtaining   certain   information.     The  officers 
and  their  regiment  by  a  coincidence  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  British  88th,  the  Connaught  Rangers. 
"  In  the  redoubt  where  the  French  88th  Regiment 
was  captured  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  Gazette  was  found, 
containing  the  momentous  news  of  the  Emperor's  total 
defeat  at  Leipzic.     Lord  Wellington,  naturally  anxious 
to  hear  the  latest  intelligence,  directed  one  of  his  Staff 
to  put  some  questions  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  88th ; 
but  they  would  communicate  nothing,  sullenly  declaring 
that  they  had  done  their  own  duty,  and  knew  nothing 
about  what  was  going  on  elsewhere. 

"  On  hearing  this,"  as  Wellington  related  to  Lord  de 
Ros,  "  I  directed  they  should  be  left  alone ;  but  I  sent 
them  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me,  which  they  accepted 
readily.  I  warned  my  Staff  to  ask  them  no  questions, 
but  to  see  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  Madeira. 
Gradually  they  became  in  excellent  humour  and  far 
more  communicative.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I 
turned  in  an  off-hand  manner  to  the  commanding  officer 
and  said : 

"  '  Ou  etait  le  quartier-general  de  1'Empereur  d'apres 
ces  dernieres  nouvelles  ?' 
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"  '  Monseigneur,'  he  replied,  '  il  n'y  a  plus  de  quartier- 
gene"ral.' 

"  '  Comment,  plus  de  quartier-general  ?' 
"  '  Monseigneur,  il  n'y  a  ni  quartier-ge'ne'ral,  ni  arme'e 
francaise :  1'affaire  est  finie  !' 

"  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  Battle  of  Hanau, 
of  the  Emperor  being  driven  over  the  Rhine,  and  the 
army  totally  dissolved.  The  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment on  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
English  army  round  that  table  may  be  imagined,  but 
not  described !" 

Our  Light  Dragoon  correspondent  tells  us  this  of 
Wellington's  personal  manage  on  campaign : 

"  His  lordship  has  a  service  of  plate ;  for  the  same 
reason  (to  avoid  breakage)  that  others  have  metal 
dishes,  plates,  etc.,  in  their  canteen.  His  lordship  sets 
a  good  example  in  his  own  personal  baggage,  scarce 
having  anything  but  his  clothes,  boxes  of  papers,  and 
a  little  bedstead,  about  twenty  inches  wide,  without 
curtains,  and  on  it  a  mattress  of  Russia  leather.  The 
whole  of  his  baggage,  including  his  batterie  de  cuisine  for 
so  many  persons,  does  not  require  above  seventy  or 
eighty  mules.  Marshal  Beresford  has  a  table  kept  for 
him,  according  to  the  Portuguese  custom  of  rinding 
their  Marshals  in  the  field,  and  has,  as  well  as  the 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  a  silver  service.  We  were 
amused  at  the  house  of  the  latter  this  winter  (1812-13) 
to  see  two  footmen,  as  in  London,  dressed  in  livery, 
and  in  breeches  and  stockings  !" 

As  to  that,  indeed,  more  than  one  of  the  Generals 
under  Wellington  kept  a  better  table  than  did  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  Wellington  himself  told  one 
of  his  staff-officers  on  a  certain  occasion.  "An  officer 
of  the  Staff,"  according  to  the  story,  "who  had  not 
long  joined,  being  one  day  asked  to  dinner  by  Lord 
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Wellington,  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  length  stammered 
out  that,  although  greatly  honoured  by  his  lordship's 
notice,  he  was  awkwardly  situated,  being  previously 
engaged  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  '  Go,  by  all  means,' 
was  the  reply ;  '  you  will  get  a  much  better  feed  than 
here.'  And  then  his  lordship  added :  '  As  you  are  a 
stranger,  I  will  give  you  some  useful  information.  Cole 
gives  the  best  dinners  in  the  army  ;  Hill  the  next  best ; 
mine  are  no  great  things  ;  Beresford's  and  Picton's 
are  very  bad  indeed!' ' 

At  the  same  time  Wellington  could  be  unpleasant  to 
a  degree,  the  severest  and  most  domineering  of  masters. 
None  who  crossed  the  Chief  in  angry  mood  was  spared, 
whatever  his  rank.  Haughty  and  self-confident  to  a 
degree  by  nature  at  all  times,  he  showed  himself 
impatient  of  anything  that  seemed  in  the  least  like 
interference  with  his  methods  or  a  display  of  inde- 
pendence or  unauthorized  initiative  on  the  part  of  those 
under  his  orders.  The  offering  of  unasked-for  advice, 
from  whoever  it  might  come,  was  taken  by  him  rather 
as  an  unwarranted  liberty,  an  unpardonable  trespassing 
on  his  supreme  authority.  And  he  could  express  him- 
self when  out  of  temper  in  language  that  in  its  blunt 
outspokenness  was  deliberately  insulting.  Even  a 
thick  -  skinned,  tough  -  grained  veteran  like  Picton, 
whose  own  language  habitually  was  of  the  roughest, 
would  go  away  sometimes,  we  are  told,  after  an  inter- 
view at  headquarters,  "boiling  over  with  rage  and 
muttering  words  that  could  not  be  consigned  to  print." 
Another  General,  Charles  Stewart,  on  one  occasion  left 
Wellington's  presence  "  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  pros- 
tration that  he  broke  down  and  wept." 

This  is  what  passed  at  one  interview,  as  written  down 
by  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Army  in  Spain, 
Sir  James  McGrigor,  after  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
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the  Chief.     It  was  after  Salamanca,  while  Wellington 
was  in  occupation  of  Madrid  : 

"  When  on  myarrival  at  Madrid,"  says  Dr.  McGrigor, 
"  I  waited  on  Lord  Wellington  he  received  me  in  the 
kindest  and  warmest  manner.  He  was  sitting  to  a 
Spanish  painter  for  his  portrait,  and  after  receiving  me, 
he  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  too  much  busied,  to  sit  down 
and  give  him  the  detail  of  the  state  of  the  wounded  at 
Salamanca,  with  that  of  my  journey  thence.  I  related 
to  him  the  number  of  sick  I  had  met  with  at  so  many 
places,  and  their  miserable  state.  But  when  I  came  to 
inform  him  that  for  their  relief  I  had  ordered  up  pur- 
veying and  commissariat  officers,  he  started  up,  and  in  a 
violent  manner  reprobated  what  I  had  done.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  I  pleaded  the  number  of  seriously 
ill  and  dying  I  had  met  with  ;  and  that  several  men 
and  some  officers  had  died  without  ever  having  been 
seen  by  a  medical  officer.  I  even  alluded  to  what  had 
formerly  happened  at  Talavera,  and  to  the  clamour 
raised  in  England  when  it  was  known  that  so  many 
wounded  and  sick  had  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  All  was  in  vain.  His  lordship  was  in  a 
passion  .  .  .  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  know,'  exclaimed  his 
lordship,  '  who  is  to  command  the  army — I  or  you  ?  I 
establish  one  route,  one  line  of  communication  for  the 
army ;  you  establish  another,  and  order  the  com- 
missariat and  the  supplies  by  that  line.  As  long  as 
you  live,  sir,  never  do  so  again  ;  never  do  anything 
without  my  orders.'  I  pleaded  that  '  there  was  no 
time  to  consult  him  to  save  life.'  He  peremptorily 
desired  me  '  never  again  to  act  without  his  orders.' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Wellington  knew  how,  on  occa- 
sion, to  give  honour  where  honour  was  due.  Witness 
for  that  the  unique  compliment  that  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  to  the  troops  who  fought  so  well  at  the 
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brilliant  affair  of  El  Bodon,  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in 
October,  1811  ;  in  particular  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  the  ever-renowned  "  Fighting  Fifth,"  and  the 
77th,  now  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Middlesex 
Regiment,  for  their  magnificent  behaviour  before  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  that  dashing  little  encounter  that 
the  "  Fighting  Fifth  "  performed  the  exploit,  matched 
only  by  what  took  place  at  Minden,  of  charging  cavalry 
with  the  bayonet  and  scattering  them  in  rout.  "  They 
marched  up  in  a  line,"  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  after- 
wards Marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  was  watching 
them,  "  and  firing  with  great  coolness ;  when  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  paces  from  their  adversaries  they 
brought  their  bayonets  to  the  charge  and  rushed  for- 
ward. Never  was  charge  more  successful.  Possessing 
the  advantage  of  ground  and  keeping  in  close  and  com- 
pact array,  the  5th  literally  pushed  their  adversaries 
down  the  hill ;  they  then  retook  the  guns,  and  limbering 
them  to  the  horses  which  had  followed  their  advance, 
drew  them  off  in  safety." 

Wellington,  in  a  General  Order,  held  up  the  conduct 
of  those  who  took  part  at  El  Bodon  before  the  whole 
army,  bestowing  on  one  and  all  a  signal  honour,  such 
as,  perhaps,  no  other  British  leader  ever  conferred. 

This  is  what  Wellington  said : 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  desirous  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  army  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Second  Battalion  5th  and  77th  Regiments,  and  the 
2ist  Portuguese  Regiment,  and  Major  Arentschild's 
Portuguese  Artillery,  under  the  command  of  the  Hon. 
Major-General  Colville;  and  of  the  nth  Light  Dragoons 
and  ist  Hussars,  under  Major-General  V.  Alten,  in  the 
affair  with  the  enemy  on  the  2Oth  ultimo.  These  troops 
were  attacked  by  between  thirty  and  forty  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  supported  by  a 
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division  consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry 
with  cannon. 

i  "  The  Portuguese  artillerymen  were  cut  down  at  their 
guns  before  they  quitted  them,  but  the  Second  Batta- 
lion 5th  Regiment  attacked  the  cavalry  which  had 
taken  the  guns,  and  retook  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  77th  Regiment  were  attacked  in  front  by  another 
body  of  cavalry,  upon  which  body  they  advanced  and 
repulsed  them. 

***** 

"  The  troops  retired  with  the  same  determined  spirit, 
and  in  the  same  good  order  with  which  they  had  main- 
tained their  post ;  the  Second  Battalion  5th  Regiment 
and  77th  in  one  square,  and  the  Portuguese  Regiment 
in  another.  The  enemy's  cavalry  charged  three  faces 
of  the  square  of  the  British  infantry,  but  were  beaten 
off;  and,  finding  from  their  repeated  fruitless  efforts 
that  these  brave  troops  were  not  to  be  broken,  they  were 
contented  with  following  them  at  a  distance,  and  with 
firing  upon  them  with  their  artillery,  till  the  troops 
joined  the  remainder  of  the  3rd  Division. 

***** 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has  been  particular 
in  stating  the  details  of  this  action  in  the  General 
Orders,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  affords  a  memorable 
example  of  what  can  be  effected  by  steadiness,  discipline, 
and  confidence.  It  is  impossible  that  any  troops  can  at 
any  time  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  numbers  relatively 
greater  than  those  which  attacked  the  troops  under 
Major-General  Colville  and  Major-General  V.  Alten,  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  recommends  the  conduct 
of  these  troops  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
in  all  such  circumstances." 

Wellington    was   wounded   only   twice   in    his    life; 
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neither  time  seriously.  He  had,  however,  one  or  two 
rather  narrow  escapes.  His  first  wound  was  in  India, 
in  the  fighting  before  Seringapatam,  when  a  bullet  tore 
the  cloth  of  his  overalls  and  grazed  his  knee.  His 
second  wound  was  during  the  final  stage  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  at  the  Battle  of  Orthez.  "  He  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  battle — General  Alava  sitting  on 
horseback  near  him — when  a  musket-ball  struck  the 
Spaniard  severely  on  that  part  of  the  person  any  injury 
done  to  which  is  the  occasion  more  frequently  for  mirth 
than  commiseration.  The  Duke,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
laughed  at  Alava,  but  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  joke 
when  another  ball,  after  hitting  the  guard  of  his  own 
sword,  glanced  off,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  as  caused 
him  to  spring  from  the  saddle  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
He  got  up,  rubbed  the  part,  laughed  again,  but  rather 
more  faintly,  remounted,  and  went  through  the  action ; 
but  for  several  days  afterwards  he  was  unable  to  ride 
and  suffered  great  pain." 

One  of  Wellington's  narrow  escapes  was  at  Sala- 
manca. While  in  advance,  leading  the  night  pursuit 
at  the  head  of  the  Light  Division,  he  overtook  some 
French  dragoons,  part  of  Foy's  rearguard.  They 
spurred  up  their  horses  and  galloped  off,  firing  back  at 
the  British  with  their  pistols  and  carbines.  One  bullet 
went  through  the  cloak  folded  up  on  Wellington's 
saddle  and  struck  him  sharply  on  the  thigh,  causing 
some  pain,  but  not  breaking  the  skin.  At  Vittoria, 
again,  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  during  the  attack  on 
the  village  of  Arinez,  a  spent  ball  hit  Wellington  at  the 
waist,  but  it  only  lodged  in  his  sash,  and  then  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

He  had  on  various  occasions  some  rather  narrow 
escapes  from  capture  by  the  enemy. 

At  Talavera,  just  as  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies 
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came  into  touch,  he  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  French  tirailleurs,  while  on  top  of  the 
ruins  of  a  deserted  building,  up  which  he  had  climbed 
to  get  a  view  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  battle, 
July  27. 

The  fighting  began  with  a  sharp  preliminary  skirmish 
near  the  River  Alberche,  some  three  or  four  miles  in 
advance  of  the  actual  battlefield.  One  of  the  British 
brigades  which  had  been  pushed  forward  beyond  the 
river,  while  the  main  army  was  taking  up  its  position 
in  rear,  was  surprised  after  falling  back  across  the 
river  by  a  sudden  advance  of  the  enemy  through  a 
wood  near  by.  Fording  the  river  unobserved,  shrouded 
by  heavy  smoke  from  a  burning  camp  of  huts  on  the 
farther  bank,  which  the  French  had  previously  occupied 
and  abandoned,  the  enemy  stole  forward  and  suddenly 
attacked  the  British  brigade  among  some  trees  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  country-house  called 
the  Casa  de  Salinas.  Our  men  were  resting  (a  bad 
lookout  apparently  being  kept),  when  a  deadly  fire  of 
musketry  was  suddenly  poured  in  on  them  from  among 
the  bushes  in  front.  "  Many  of  our  men  were  shot 
dead  on  the  ground  as  they  lay."  There  was  fearful 
confusion  for  the  moment,  and  two  British  battalions, 
as  they  retreated,  fired  wildly  into  each  other.  A  third 
battalion  was  standing  firm  and  holding  the  enemy 
back,  when  Wellington,  who  had  not  been  far  off, 
watching  the  enemy  at  another  point,  came  galloping 
up.  He  flung  himself  from  his  horse  and  clambered 
to  the  top  of  the  ruins  of  the  Casa  de  Salinas,  to  get 
a  clear  lookout  to  the  front.  As  he  did  so,  with  a 
sudden  rush  forward,  the  French  skirmishers  swarmed 
out  from  their  cover  and  made  directly  for  the  Casa. 
Wellington  was  all  but  taken.  He  had  to  jump  down 
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in  a  hurry,  and  had  just  time  to  scramble  on  to  his 
horse  and  dash  off.  "  If  I  had  not  been  young  and 
active,"  describes  Wellington  afterwards,  "  I  must 
have  been  taken,  for  I  had  to  leap  from  the  ruins." 
Personally  assuming  charge  of  the  disorganized  soldiers, 
he  saved  the  surprised  brigade  by  his  exertions,  got 
them  together,  and  drew  all  back  rapidly,  until  the 
main  British  position,  where  the  army  had  by  then 
taken  up  its  ground,  was  reached.  So  near,  though, 
were  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  during  the  retirement, 
that  an  officer  to  whom  Wellington  was  speaking  was 
hit  by  three  bullets,  two  of  which  struck  his  sword, 
while  the  third  passed  through  his  hat. 

During  the  Battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  Wellington 
at  one  moment  had  to  ride  hard  to  escape,  and  was 
nearly  cut  off.  Several  officers  of  the  Headquarters 
Staff  were  with  him  at  the  time,  all  in  the  midst  of  a 
regiment  of  French  dragoons,  who  had  dashed  in  on 
them  and  were  galloping  round  them,  racing  to  intercept 
them.  Some  even  got  ahead,  and  one  Frenchman  was 
cut  down  within  a  dozen  yards  of  Wellington.  In  the 
skirmishing  with  Marmont  before  the  Battle  of  Sala- 
manca, when  with  the  Light  Dragoons  at  a  ford, 
Wellington  was  again  nearly  taken  by  the  French. 
"  He  was  in  the  thick  of  it,"  described  later  on  an 
officer  of  the  Rifles  who  was  at  the  spot  and  saw  it  all, 
"  and  only  escaped  with  difficulty.  He  crossed  the 
ford  with  his  straight  sword  drawn,  and  smiling.  I 
did  not  see  his  Grace  when  the  charge  took  place,  but 
he  had  a  most  narrow  escape  :  he  had  not  any  of  his 
Staff  with  him,  and  was  quite  alone,  with  a  ravine  in 
his  rear." 

More  than  one  officer,  indeed,  in  letters  expressed 
the  anxiety  for  Wellington's  safety  that  not  a  few  felt, 
on  account  of  Wellington's  constant  venturesomeness 
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and  habit  of  riding  about  in  advance  unattended  by 
any  escort.  One  British  General,  as  a  fact,  was  actually 
captured  by  the  French  through  his  doing  that  very 
thing.  It  was  Sir  Edward  Paget,  at  the  time  also  the 
next  senior  British  officer  in  Spain  to  Wellington 
himself.  The  misadventure  occurred  during  the  retreat 
from  Burgos  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  While  the  British 
divisions,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  were  making  their 
way  through  a  dense  forest  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
General  Paget,  riding  by  himself  between  two  of  the 
divisions  to  ascertain  why  one  was  lagging  behind,  got 
trapped  in  a  by-path  by  a  patrol  of  French  dragoons, 
who  disarmed  and  carried  him  off  prisoner  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  army,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own 
command.  The  capture  was  considered  so  valuable 
by  the  enemy  that,  although  Wellington  at  once  offered 
to  release  in  exchange  any  of  the  many  French  Generals 
in  our  hands,  Napoleon  flatly  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposal,  and  kept  General  Paget  a  prisoner  in  France 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  misfortune  to  his  so  highly- 
valued  colleague  did  not,  however,  seem  to  make  much 
difference  to  Wellington  in  the  matter  of  his  own 
exposures  of  himself  to  a  similar  accident.  He  ran 
grave  risks  on  more  than  one  subsequent  occasion, 
notably  in  the  warfare  among  the  Pyrennean  passes. 


IX 

WITH   THE    MEN   WHO   TOOK  THE   EAGLE   AT   BARROSA 

IT)  ARROSA  sent  to  England  the  first  of  Napoleon's 
-D  Eagles  won  on  the  battlefield  by  the  British 
Army.  In  memory  of  the  taking  of  that  fine  trophy, 
and  the  brilliantly  distinguished  part  that  its  captors 
bore  in  the  famous  fight,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the 
present-day  British  Army  displays  proudly  as  its  badge 
the  device  of  a  French  Eagle  standard,  the  Eagle 
having  a  laurel-wreath  round  its  neck  and  standing  on 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  figure  "  8." 

The  corps  in  Wellington's  army  is  represented  now- 
adays by  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers.  At  the  time  it  was  known  as  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  87th  Foot,  "  The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Irish  Regiment " — a  battalion  enrolled  in  1804  while 
Napoleon's  army  for  the  invasion  of  England  was 
threatening  our  shores  from  the  Camp  of  Boulogne. 
Kilkenny  lads  for  the  most  part  were  the  "  Prince's 
Irish,"  as  everybody  called  the  corps  when  first 
raised;  dare-devil  young  fellows  and  a  wild  lot  to 
discipline  and  hold  in  hand,  from  all  accounts.  How 
they  could  fight,  Barrosa  proved. 

That  battle — it  took  place  on  March  5th,  1811 — 
was  the  outcome  of  a  daring  attempt  to  compel  the 
French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  The  idea  of  it 
originated  with  the  veteran  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
British  division  of  6,000  men  then  assisting  the  Spaniards 
9  129 
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to  defend  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  National  Inde- 
pendence, Lieut.- General  Graham.  He  became  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  G.C.B  ;  was  Wellington's  right-hand 
man  in  the  Vittoria  campaign;  and  later  on  was 
granted  a  peerage  as  Lord  Lynedoch. 

No  more  gallant  officer  ever  held  a  King  of  England's 
commission.     Few    ever    had    so    eventful   a   career. 
Fighting  the  French  was  to  Graham  as  his  life's  blood. 
He  went  through  the  war  in  the  spirit  of  an  old-time 
Crusader : — to  slay  Frenchmen.     He  lived   for  that ; 
and  he  had  done  so  constantly  for  eighteen  years  before 
the  day  of  Barrosa ;  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution — to  him  the  incarnation  of  evil — 
wherever  and  whenever  opportunity  offered.    A  Scottish 
laird,  noted  for  his  sporting  tastes  and  as  a  bold  cross- 
country rider  and  keen   cricketer — he   played   in   the 
first  cricket  match  ever  played   in   Scotland — also   a 
Whig  Member  of  Parliament,  a  horrible  outrage  had 
impelled  Graham,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  suddenly  to 
take  up  soldiering.     Chance  had  flung  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1792. 
His  wife,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Graham  of  Gainsborough's 
picture,  stricken  down  with  consumption,  had  died  on 
the  Riviera,  and  Graham  was  bearing  her  remains  in 
the  coffin  homeward  to  Scotland  across  France,  when 
at  one  place  he  came  into  collision  with  a  tumultuous 
mob.     He  was  stopped  by  a  drunken  crowd  of  recruits 
and  National  Guards,  who  swarmed  round  and  set  on 
him,  vociferating  that  he  was  smuggling  arms  for  the 
aristocrats  in  the  coffin.     The  frenzied  ruffians  broke 
the  coffin  open,  and  Graham,  after  resisting  desperately 
to   prevent   the   foul   outrage,   was    overpowered   and 
arrested.     He  was  only  released  after  the  wretches  had 
satisfied    their    brutal     curiosity.      Thenceforward    it 
became  the  one  duty  of  Graham's  life  to  shoot  down 
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Jacobins.  Whether  they  called  themselves  Bonapartists 
or  anything  else  made  no  difference  to  him.  After 
laying  his  wife's  remains  to  rest  in  his  family  vault  in 
Scotland  he  went  off  to  the  front,  first  as  a  volunteer 
with  the  British  troops  fighting  at  Toulon.  Next, 
returning  home,  Graham  spent  every  penny  he  could 
get  together  in  raising  a  regiment,  the  "  Perthshire 
Volunteers,"  which  became  the  goth  Foot,  and  is  now 
the  Second  Battalion  Scottish  Rifles.  Of  it  he  was 
appointed  Colonel,  and  from  that  day  onward,  whether 
with  the  British  Army,  or  independently,  serving  with 
the  Austrians  at  one  time,  with  SuvarrofPs  Russians  at 
another,  wherever  there  was  fighting  against  the  French, 
Graham  was  in  the  thick  of  it :  in  Italy,  at  Malta,  at 
Minorca,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Tyrol,  lastly  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  And  all  through  no  French  bullet  or  bayonet 
seemed  able  to  harm  him.  In  1811,  at  Barrosa,  he  was 
in  his  sixty-first  year,  and  a  British  Lieut.-General. 

General  Graham  after  planning  his  coup  and 
arranging  preliminaries  with  the  Spanish  authorities, 
transported  5,000  of  the  British  troops  in  garrison  with 
him  at  Cadiz  round  by  sea  to  Gibraltar  Bay,  where 
he  was  joined  by  8,000  Spanish  regulars  of  the  so- 
called  "Army  of  Andalusia,"  one  of  the  patriotic 
organizations  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare  in  the 
field  against  the  French.  He  unfortunately  now 
assented  to  the  senior  Spanish  General,  Don  Manuel 
La  Pefia,  assuming  the  chief  command,  thinking  by  so 
doing  to  incite  his. allies  to  act  energetically,  and  also 
to  conciliate  Spanish  pride,  as  the  Spanish  contingent 
was  the  larger.  In  the  result  the  concession  wrecked 
the  British  leader's  plans ;  and  La  Pefia,  after  mis- 
managing everything,  in  the  end  held  aloof  from  his 
ally  on  the  battlefield,  leaving  Graham  to  fight  at 
Barrosa,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cadiz  and  close  to 
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the  French  besieging  lines,  single-handed  with  his  own 
men  only. 

La  Pena's  blundering  gave  the  French  besiegers 
timely  warning  and  enabled  them  to  concentrate  and 
meet  the  danger  that  threatened  them  with  a  bold 
counterstroke.  Keeping  in  concealment  to  the  last 
they  delivered  a  fierce  surprise  attack  which  meant 
disaster  for  the  allies  had  not  Graham's  personal 
coolness  and  daring  generalship — "  a  daring  old  man, 
of  a  ready  temper  for  battle,"  is  how  Napier  speaks  of 
Graham  on  that  morning — coupled  with  the  heroic 
pluck  and  dash  of  his  British  troops,  saved  the  day 
and  turned  imminent  peril  to  a  glorious  victory  for 
England. 

The  Spanish  General,  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
battle,  while  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy  were  still 
unknown,  although  it  was  certain  that  the  French 
could  not  be  far  off  and  every  measure  of  precaution 
was  imperative,  in  spite  of  Graham's  strenuous  remon- 
strances, prematurely  abandoned  Barrosa  ridge,  an 
all-important  covering  position  for  the  allied  army. 
Graham  had  to  obey,  and  the  British  contingent, 
which  was  formed  in  two  brigades  and  comprised  the 
rear  portion  of  the  allied  army,  had  to  quit  the  ridge. 
As  they  were  following  in  rear  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
in  accordance  with  La  Pena's  depositions,  the  enemy 
made  their  attack. 

General  Graham  and  his  men  were  making  their 
way  through  a  wood  farther  on  when  the  French,  all 
unexpectedly,  came  sallying  forth  from  their  hiding- 
place  in  the  forest  of  Chiclana,  some  two  miles  off. 
They  moved  out  in  two  dense  masses  of  infantry  :  one 
of  which  pushed  forward  at  once  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  abandoned  position  of  Barrosa,  while  the  other 
pressed  on  across  an  intervening  stretch  of  open  plain 
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to  surprise  and  take  in  flank  the  British  corps  while 
traversing  the  wood. 

Marshal  Victor,  the  French  commander  at  that 
moment  in  charge  of  the  siege  operations  against 
Cadiz,  had  been  watching  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  General.  He  had  marked  La  Pefia's  clumsy 
manreuvring  and  the  abandonment  of  the  all-important 
Barrosa  ridge.  That  decided  him  to  strike  at  once. 
Sending  one  of  the  three  brigades  he  had  available, 
to  hold  in  check  the  Spanish  troops  in  advance  as 
they  straggled  forward  at  some  distance  from  the 
British,  Marshal  Victor  formed  up  his  two  strongest 
brigades  under  cover  along  the  outskirts  of  Chiclana 
forest  towards  Barrosa.  Seeing  Graham's  redcoats 
trapped  and  entangled,  as  they  looked,  as  they  were 
tramping  through  the  wood,  he  sent  his  main  attack 
against  them,  sanguine  of  achieving  an  easy  success 
over  an  enemy  caught  in  so  perilously  awkward  a 
situation.  He  did  not  know  General  Graham. 

At  the  moment  that  the  first  of  the  French  moved 
out  and  the  alarm  was  given,  the  two  British  brigades 
were  toiling  along,  winding  their  way  amidst  the  trees 
in  a  lengthy,  strung-out  column  along  the  rough  and 
narrow  road,  a  sandy  cart-track  through  the  wood. 

It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  Graham 
and  a  couple  of  staff-officers  had  dismounted  by  the 
roadside  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal  while  the  soldiers 
were  marching  by,  when  a  peasant  came  running  up 
with  the  news.  He  had  seen,  said  the  man,  French 
soldiers  advancing  from  Chiclana.  They  were  making 
towards  where  the  General  then  was.  Graham  got 
on  horseback  instantly  and  galloped  off  to  see  for 
himself. 

He  took  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  first  glance. 
The  danger  was  indeed  grave  and  imminent.  The 
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enemy  were  in  force  and  coming  on  fast.  What  had 
to  be  done  was  to  get  the  two  British  brigades  clear  of 
the  wood  and  fronted  to  their  threatened  flank,  in 
position  to  stem  the  onrush  of  the  French.  But  to 
carry  the  evolution  out  needed  time. 

Graham's  promptness  and  readiness  of  resource 
enabled  the  difficulty  to  be  met.  Two  of  his  battalions 
were  made  up  of  picked  troops :  two  composite  bat- 
talions, formed  from  the  light  or  skirmisher  companies, 
which  at  that  period  used  to  be  attached  to  every 
battalion  of  the  line.  The  companies  had  been  tem- 
porarily detached  from  their  battalions  and  combined 
to  form  light  skirmisher  battalions  for  independent 
fighting. 

At  that  moment  one  of  these  battalions  was  in  rear 
of  the  main  column.  It  had  not  long  come  down 
from  Barrosa  ridge,  which  it  was  the  last  to  leave. 
A  sturdy  old  soldier,  the  veteran  Colonel  Browne  of 
the  28th,  was  in  charge  of  it. 

Colonel  Browne,  according  to  one  account,  had 
caught  sight  of  the  French  when  they  first  emerged 
from  Chiclana  forest  and  sent  word  to  Graham.  His 
messenger  reached  the  General  just  as  Graham  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  discovered  the  enemy  for 
himself.  Graham  sent  Browne's  orderly  back  with  the 
laconic  order — "Fight!"  The  officer  galloped  back 
shouting  the  answer  out  as  he  neared  the  Colonel. 
"What?  What  did  the  General  say?"  called  Browne, 
to  make  quite  sure.  "  Fight !"  answered  the  mes- 
senger, reining  up  his  horse  close  by  the  Colonel ; 
— "  Just  fight !"  "  Right  !"  was  the  gallant  Browne's 
short  response,  and  he  prepared  forthwith  to  turn  back 
and  recover  the  ridge. 

Before  he  could  do  so  General  Graham  himself, 
following  the  messenger,  came  cantering  up.  The 
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General  had  already  sent  directions  to  his  two  Briga- 
diers, Dilkes  and  Wheatley,  in  charge  of  the  column 
in  the  wood,  to  form  rapidly  to  the  flank  and  hasten 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  "  It's  a  bad  business," 
said  Graham  to  Colonel  Browne  on  hearing  that  some 
Spanish  battalions  he  supposed  to  be  still  on  the  ridge 
had  also  come  down  from  it.  "  It's  a  bad  business ; 
you  must  turn  round  and  attack  !" 

Graham  had  already  sent  word  as  well  to  Colonel 
Barnard  of  the  95th,  in  charge  of  his  other  light 
battalion,  and  marching  near  the  head  of  the  leading 
brigade,  to  lead  out  his  men  and  attack  on  that  side 
to  hold  in  check  the  French  column  crossing  the 
plain. 

By  these  measures,  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  Graham  trusted  to  gain  the  time  he  required 
for  the  troops  in  the  wood  to  get  clear  and  take  up 
their  new  front.  The  two  light  battalions  were  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  if  it  came  to  that,  for  the  rest  of 
the  army.  Heroically  did  they  obey  what  Napier  calls 
"  Graham's  Spartan  order  "  and  do  their  duty. 

Colonel  Browne,  first  of  all,  led  his  men  up  the 
steep  ascent  towards  the  ridge.  He  rode  ahead  of 
them,  so  it  is  told,  singing  a  verse  of  an  old  sea-song — 
"  Come  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer !" 
His  gallant  "  light-bobs  "  climbed  the  bare  hill-side 
under  a  hot  fire  from  the  French  artillery,  with,  for 
their  only  cover,  a  few  sparse  bushes.  As  they  neared 
the  summit  a  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  leading 
French  infantry,  who  had  already  reached  the  ridge 
on  their  side,  beat  on  them  with  murderous  effect. 
It  struck  down — killed  or  wounded — more  than  200 
officers  and  men,  out  of  some  530  all  told  ;  but  the 
rest  doggedly  closed  up  and  went  on,  until  a  second 
musketry  discharge  shot  down  half  a  hundred  more. 
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The  survivors  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  from  behind  what  bushes  there  were  near  by  con- 
tinued the  fight.  They  managed,  in  spite  of  the  odds, 
to  hold  the  enemy  back. 

A  moment  later  the  gallant  Barnard  led  his  men  out 
into  the  plain,  and  they,  too,  were  quickly  in  hot  action, 
aided  by  Graham's  artillery,  ten  6-pounder  field-guns, 
admirably  handled  by  Captain  Duncan.  Barnard's 
light  battalion  had  to  fall  back  in  the  end,  but  they 
stubbornly  disputed  every  foot  of  the  ground. 

In  that  manner  vitally  important  breathing-space 
was  gained,  while  Graham's  main  body  re-formed  and 
deployed.  These  were  by  then  ready  to  take  their 
part,  and  now  came  the  turn  and  opportunity  of 
the  87th. 

The  "  Prince's  Irish "  were  with  Graham's  second 
brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Wheatley,  forming  the  left  of 
the  British  battle-line,  whose  task  was  to  beat  back  the 
French  troops  advancing  across  the  plain.  At  that 
moment  the  French  were  coming  on  at  the  charging 
step,  with  drums  beating  and  shouting  "  En  avant !" 
"  Vive  1'Empereur !"  as  they  pushed  back  Barnard's 
skirmishers  in  their  front.  Graham  sent  forward  his 
other  brigade,  forming  the  right  wing  of  his  line,  under 
General  Dilkes,  to  relieve  Browne's  heroes  and  storm 
Barrosa  ridge. 

So  the  general  battle  opened. 

Wheatley's  men  went  at  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  firing 
rapid  volleys  as  they  advanced.  The  87th  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  leading  line.  Ahead  of  all  the  heroic  old 
General  rode  into  the  fight,  his  cocked  hat  in  hand 
waving  them  on.  Two  bullets  cut  through  the  breast 
of  Graham's  coat;  fortunately,  they  came  sideways, 
and  did  not  harm  the  fine  old  warrior.  "  Now,  my 
lads,  there  they  are !"  shouted  Graham  to  the  men 
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nearest  him,  as   they  closed  on  the  enemy.     "  Spare 
your  powder ;  give  them  steel !" 

The  87th  did  so,  and,  dashing  at  the  enemy,  charged 
right  into  them. 

Rushing  forward  impetuously,  with  the  war-cry  of 
the  old  Irish  clans  from  among  whom  the  regiment  had 
been  raised,  "  Faugh-a-Ballagh !"  (Clear  the  way!), 
they  smashed  through  and  routed  the  first  French  line, 
sending  it  back  in  confusion  on  the  second.  Then  they 
went  full  tilt  at  the  second  French  line.  In  front  of 
that  was  the  First  Battalion  of  Napoleon's  8th  of  the 
Line,  with  their  "  golden-wreathed  "  Eagle  standard 
proudly  displayed. 

Ensign  Edward  Keogh,  of  the  87th,  caught  sight  of 
the  Eagle  first  of  all,  borne  gallantly  in  the  centre  of 
its  line  on  high  above  the  fray.  "  See  that  Eagle, 
sergeant,"  he  called  to  Sergeant  Masterson,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  his  company.  Dashing 
instantly  into  the  thick  of  the  group  of  Frenchmen 
round  the  Eagle,  sword  in  hand,  the  heroic  lad  cut  his 
way  through  with  Masterson  and  four  or  five  privates 
close  behind  him,  until  he  got  close  up  to  the  French 
Ensign,  or  Porte-Aigle.  At  once  he  closed  with  the 
Frenchman,  and  crossed  swords,  with  his  left  hand 
making  a  grab  at  the  Eagle  pole.  Keogh  got  hold  of 
it  and  tried  to  pull  it  away,  but  he  could  not  wrench  it 
free  before  the  brave  Ensign  went  down  with  half  a  dozen 
musket-bullets  and  two  bayonet-stabs  in  his  body. 

According  to  French  accounts,  Porte-Aigle  Guillemin, 
as  the  Eagle-bearer  of  the  8th  was  named,  fell  dead  at 
the  same  moment  as  Ensign  Keogh,  shot  through  the 
head  by  one  of  the  British  privates.  Other  French- 
men rushed  up  then  to  rescue  the  Eagle,  and  formed 
round  it  hastily.  One  of  the  British  privates  who  had 
seized  hold  of  the  staff  as  Keogh  fell  was  slashed  to 
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death,  and  once  more  the  French  recovered  it.  But 
they  were  not  to  keep  it  unchallenged.  A  close  and 
desperately  furious  tussle  followed.  Seven  French 
officers  and  sub-officers — the  records  of  the  regiment 
state  —  fell  dead  in  gallantly  defending  the  Eagle. 
An  eighth,  Lieutenant  Gazan,  clung  to  the  pole  desper- 
ately with  both  hands,  regardless  of  wounds  that 
nearly  hacked  him  to  pieces.  Finally,  the  Eagle  was 
torn  from  his  grasp  by  Sergeant  Masterson,  who 
remained  at  the  end  the  sole  unwounded  survivor  of 
the  attacking  British  party.  Gazan  "  survived  miracu- 
lously," we  are  told,  and  lived  to  be  decorated  by 
Napoleon  for  his  devoted  courage.  Sergeant  Master- 
son  carried  the  Eagle  off  and  kept  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  described  by  Major  Hugh 
Gough,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Sjth  at  Barrosa, 
"  Ensign  Keogh  was  killed  in  the  act  of  grasping  at  it, 
and  the  French  officer  who  held  it  was  run  through  by 
Sergeant  Masterson  in  the  midst  of  our  officers  and 
men.  The  sergeant,"  adds  Major  Gough,  "  never  let 
it  out  of  his  hand  until  he  delivered  it  to  me,  and  after- 
wards carried  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day  between  our 
colours." 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  after  the  battle  the  Major  gives 
this  description  of  the  Eagle.  "  It  is  brass,  well  gilt ; 
the  wreath  is  pure  gold.  The  Eagle  is  on  a  pole, 
something  stronger,  but  very  similar,  to  the  pole  of  a 
sergeant's  halberd.  It  is  much  heavier  than  the  colours 
of  a  regiment,  and  from  the  weight  being  all  at  the  top 
is  very  unwieldy." 

"  The  French,"  says  the  Major,  in  relating  his  own 
experiences,  "waited  until  we  came  within  about  twenty- 
five  paces  of  them  before  they  broke,  and  as  they  were  in 
column  when  they  did  they  could  not  get  away.  It  was 
therefore  a  scene  of  most  dreadful  carnage.  .  .  .  As, 
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of  course,  I  was  in  front  of  the  regiment,  therefore  in 
the  middle  of  them,  I  could  not,  confused  and  flying  as 
they  were,  cut  down  one,  although  I  might  have  twenty, 
they  seemed  so  confounded  and  so  frightened.  They 
made,  while  we  were  amongst  them  (about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour),  little  or  no  opposition. 

"  We  would  have  taken  or  destroyed  the  whole  regi- 
ment," continues  Major  Gough,  "  but  at  this  moment 
the  47th  French  Regiment  came  down  on  our  right, 
and  General  Graham,  who  was  during  the  whole  of  the 
action  in  the  midst  of  it,  pointed  them  out  and  begged 
I  would  call  off  my  men.  I  will  not  say  '  Halt !'  as 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  French.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty,  by  almost  cutting  them  down,  I  got  the  right 
wing  collected,  with  which  we  charged  the  47th,  but, 
after  firing  until  we  came  to  within  about  fifty  paces  of 
them,  they  (for  us  fortunately)  broke  and  fled.  Had 
they  done  their  duty,  fatigued  as  my  men  were  at  the 
moment,  they  must  have  cut  us  to  pieces.  We  were 
therefore,  after  they  broke,  unable  to  follow  them,  but 
took  the  howitzer  attached  to  them." 

A  second  Eagle,  according  to  another  officer  of  the 
87th — the  Eagle  of  the  French  47th — was  taken  by  the 
regiment.  It  was  not,  however,  kept.  "  The  man 
who  had  charge  of  it  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away  from 
excessive  fatigue  and  a  wound.  We  had  been  under 
arms  thirty-two  hours  and  sixteen  on  the  march  before 
the  action  began." 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  describes  another  officer, 
"  we  marched  into  the  Isla  (Cadiz),  and  from  between 
the  Colours  presented  the  Eagle  to  our  gallant  com- 
mander, amidst  crowds  of  delighted  spectators."  The 
golden-wreathed  Eagle  trophy  was  afterwards  publicly 
paraded  in  London  and  deposited  with  special  cere- 
mony in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Whitehall,  whence,  in 
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later  years,  with  other  trophies,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  chapel  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  finally  to  be  stolen 
from  there  in  April,  1852,  the  year  in  which  Wellington 
died.  One  of  the  leaves  from  the  Eagle  wreath,  which 
was  of  pure  gold,  fell  from  it  during  the  mel^e,  and  was 
picked  up  on  the  spot  after  the  fight.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  Gough  family,  in 
Ireland,  preserved  as  a  treasured  relic.  The  wreath 
had  been  presented  to  Napoleon's  8th  of  the  Line — 
with  other  wreaths  presented  at  the  same  time  to  a 
number  of  other  French  regiments — by  the  City  of 
Paris  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service  at  the  Battle 
of  Friedland  some  two  years  before. 

Two  of  the  six  cannon  captured  at  Barrosa  were 
taken  by  the  Syth,  in  addition  to  the  Eagle.  "  We 
took  two  howitzers  and  the  wreathed  Eagle  in  the 
charge,"  writes  an  officer,  "  a  glory  never  before 
achieved  by  any  regiment  in  the  world.  All  the 
other  regiments" — he  goes  on  to  say — "had  their 
Eagles  screwed  on,  in  order  to  take  them  off  when 
hard-pushed,  but  Bonaparte  ordered  the  8th  (1,600 
grenadiers)  to  nail  theirs  on,  as  he  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  it :  but,  thank  God,  a  Roscommon  man 
took  it,  one  of  my  volunteers,  Masterson.  I  am  happy 
to  say  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major 
on  the  field  of  battle." 

This  may  be  added  of  Sergeant  Masterson.  For 
taking  the  Eagle  he  was  not  only  promoted  to  sergeant- 
major,  but  also,  later  on,  was  awarded  an  Ensign's 
commission.*  One  of  the  most  modest  of  men,  he  was 

*  The  name  was  for  long  a  family  name  in  the  regiment, 
through  a  long  line  of  Mastersons,  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
captor  of  the  Barrosa  Eagle.  One  of  the  Mastersons  now  wears 
the  V.C.,  won  by  a  splendid  act  of  courage  in  South  Africa  at 
Wagon  Hill — Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  J.  E.  L.  Masterson.  He 
was  in  the  Devonshire  Regiment  at  the  time. 
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at  a  dinner-party  in  London  after  the  war,  when  some- 
body, who  did  not  know  Ensign  Masterson  by  sight, 
speaking  to  him  of  Barrosa  and  the  taking  of  the  Eagle, 
expressed  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  feat  done  by 
"a  sergeant  of  your  regiment."  "The  sergeant,"  was 
Masterson's  reply,  "  merely  did  his  duty.  He  only  did 
what  any  of  his  comrades  would  have  done,  had  he  had 
the  opportunity.  It  was  only  the  Fortune  of  War. 
He  succeeded  by  Providence  in  what  cost  the  poor 
Ensign  his  life  !" 

Wrote  General  Graham,  immediately  after  Barrosa, 
to  old  Sir  John  Doyle,  the  Colonel  of  the  87th. 
"  Your  regiment  has  covered  itself  with  glory.  Recom- 
mend it  and  its  commander,  Gough,  to  their  illustrious 
patron,  the  Prince  Regent ;  too  much  cannot  be  done 
for  it."  In  response  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  on 
the  87th  the  title  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales's  Own  Irish 
Regiment "  as  a  distinction,  since  abbreviated  and 
altered  to  "  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers."  "  An  Eagle  with  a 
wreath  of  Laurel  "  was  further  appointed  by  the  Prince 
as  a  regimental  badge,  a  similar  Eagle  being  embroidered 
in  gold  on  the  regimental  colour. 

A  representation  of  the  Barrosa  Eagle  and  wreath 
also  was  granted  as  a  special  augmentation  to  the 
family  arms  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  87th  in 
the  battle,  Major  Hugh  C.  Gough — he  was  promoted 
to  Lieut. -Colonel  for  Barrosa,  the  first  instance  in  the 
British  Army  of  brevet  rank  being  conferred  on  an 
officer  for  the  conduct  of  a  regiment  in  action — on  his 
being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Gough,  while 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Sikh  War.  It  figures  as  one  of  the  crests  of  the  Gough 
family  and  the  heraldic  blazon  is  set  forth  in  these 
words  :  "  a  dexter  arm  embowed,  in  facings  of  the  87th 
Regiment  (gules  faced  vert),  the  hand  grasping  the 
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colour  of  the  said  regiment  displayed,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  a  French  Eagle  reversed  and  depressed,  the 
staff  broken,  proper  in  an  escroll  above  the  word 
'  Barrosa.'  " 

Colonel  Wheatley's  other  regiments,  as  they  closed 
on  the  enemy,  caught  the  87th  up  and  the  whole  brigade 
in  a  resistless  onset  hurled  back  the  French  second  line, 
driving  Laval  and  all  his  troops,  broken  and  in  disorder, 
off  the  plain.  "There  was  one  peculiarity  about  this 
sanguinary  struggle,"  records  one  of  the  French  officers 
in  the  middle  of  the  righting,  "  and  that  was  that  when, 
as  happened  in  many  cases,  the  English  had  broken 
their  weapons,  instead  of  using  the  hangers,  or  swords, 
they  carried  at  their  sides,  they  went  on  fighting  with 
their  fists  !" 

"  The  Aiglers,"  became  the  sobriquet  of  the  87th  after 
Barrosa  throughout  Wellington's  army.  It  has  stuck 
to  the  corps  ever  since  in  after  days,  in  the  form  of  the 
"  Aigle-Takers  "  ;  although  our  "  up-to-date  "  recruits, 
it  is  said,  rather  prefer  to  call  themselves  the  "  Bird- 
Catchers." 

The  contest  in  that  part  of  the  field  from  the  first 
crossing  of  the  bayonets  to  the  end  lasted  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  other  part  of  the  battlefield,  the 
men  of  Dilke's  Brigade,  sent  to  retake  Barrosa  ridge, 
had  also  practically  finished  their  work  in  no  less 
dashing  style  and  no  less  successfully.  Graham's  right 
brigade,  advancing  up  the  hill  at  the  double  against  the 
French  on  Barrosa  ridge,  stormed  it  and  carried  the 
crest  line  after  a  stubborn  contest  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  driving  the  French  there  back  and  down 
the  hill  on  the  farther  side  ;  with,  left  behind  them, 
many  dead  and  wounded,  and  prisoners,  among  these 
the  French  commander  on  the  hill,  General  Ruffin, 
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"  His  horse,  wounded  by  bullets,  ran  away  with  him 
among  the  advancing  British  and  flung  him  off  on  the 
top  of  their  bayonets." 

The  28th,  the  celebrated  "  Slashers,"  now  the  ist 
Gloucestershires,  was  one  of  the  regiments  which 
stormed  Barrosa  ridge.  They  were  on  the  left  of  their 
brigade  and  moved  up  without  firing  a  shot,  advancing 
to  deal  with  a  French  regiment  on  the  right  of  the 
ridge,  Napoleon's  54th  of  the^  Line.  One  of  their 
officers  says  this,  describing  how  the  "  Slashers  "  took 
their  part  at  Barrosa :  "  We  had  formed  line  under 
cover  of  the  95th  and  then  advanced  to  meet  their  right 
wing  which  was  coming  down  in  close  column — a  great 
advantage.  Here  the  coolness  of  Colonel  Belson  was 
conspicuous  :  he  moved  us  up  without  firing  a  shot 
close  to  their  right  battalion  which  had  just  then  begun 
to  deploy.  The  Colonel  then  gave  orders  to  fire  by 
platoons  from  centre  to  flanks,  and  aim  low :  '  Fire  at 
their  legs  and  spoil  their  dancing !'  This  was  kept  up  for 
a  short  time  with  dreadful  effect.  The  action  being  now 
general  all  along  the  line  we  twice  attempted  to  charge. 
But  the  enemy,  being  double  our  strength  (some  of  our 
flank  companies  being  away),  only  retired  a  little  on 
each  occasion.  Finally  giving  three  cheers,  we  charged 
a  third  time  and  succeeded  :  the  enemy  now  gave  way 
and  fled  in  every  direction."* 

The  French  fell  back  at  all  points  along  the  ridge, 
retreating  here  and  there  more  slowly,  until  the  whole 
gave  way  en  masse,  "  With  loud  and  murmuring 

*  It  was  to  this  same  regiment  that  an  Ensign  who  behaved  so 
pluckily  at  the  Pass  of  Maya,  a  battle  in  the  Pyrenees,  belonged. 
The  regimental  Colour-bearer  had  been  shot  down,  but  the  boy 
sprang  forward  and  carried  it  on,  exclaiming  :  "  The  '  Slashers ' 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  display  their  Colours  to  the  enemy  !" 
He,  too,  was  hit,  but  he  went  on.  One  bullet  that  struck  him 
in  the  chest  was  stopped  over  the  heart  by  a  tightly-folded  hand- 
kerchief, thirteen  folds  of  which  it  penetrated. 
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sounds,"  as  another  officer  of  the  28th  puts  it, 
"  Ruffin's  division  and  Rousseau's  chosen  grenadiers 
rolled  with  a  whirling  motion  down  into  the  valley 
below,  leaving  their  two  brave  Generals  mortally 
wounded  on  the  hill,  which  was  left  in  the  possession 
of  their  bloodstained  conquerors." 

In  honour  of  their  share  in  the  day's  work  the 
Gloucestershire  Regiment  in  our  present  army  wears 
displayed  on  the  helmet-plate  beneath  the  old 
regimental  badge  of  the  Royal  Cypher  the  name 
"  Barrosa." 

The  last  shots  on  the  battlefield  were  fired  within 
eighty  minutes  of  the  opening  advance  of  the  French. 
By  that  time  Victor  was  in  full  retreat,  leaving  in 
Graham's  hands  500  prisoners,  two  of  his  Brigadiers 
(one  dying  from  his  wounds),  the  Eagle  of  the  8th,  and 
six  guns. 

The  British,  it  should  be  added,  had  had  throughout 
to  fight  singlehanded.  The  8,000  Spaniards  who  had 
joined  hands  with  Graham  at  Tarifa  held  aloof  during 
the  battle.  Their  General,  indeed,  did  not  fire  a  single 
shot  to  help  the  British.  General  La  Pena,  although 
"  not  a  quarter  of  hour's  ride  from  the  field,"  and  with 
the  din  of  the  firing  in  his  ears,  simply  halted  his  men 
and  left  Graham  to  make  what  fight  he  could.  The 
English,  he  said,  would  be  beaten :  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  take  any  part.  In  the  result  he  did  not 
move  a  corporal's  guard  to  the  assistance  of  Graham. 

The  stirring  incidents  of  Barrosa  fight  took  the 
fancy  of  people  at  home  in  England  at  once — the 
87th  indeed  had  the  rare  honour  of  being  toasted  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  a  Guildhall  banquet— 
and  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  soldier  deeds  of  arms.  Especially  popular 
was  the  feat  of  the  taking  of  the  golden-wreathed 
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Eagle.  Everybody  almost  who  could  string  verses 
together,  as  it  would  seem,  tried  his  hand  at  so  com- 
memorating Barrosa.  Two  of  the  best  of  the  "poems" 
which  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  were  these. 
Ran  the  opening  lines  of  one : 

"  At  Barrosa,  her  praises  Fame  still  further  adds  ; 
There  they  proved  themselves  truly  '  the  tight  Irish  lads,' 
With  their  sprigs  of  shillelagh  and  shamrock  so  green  ! 

"  To  meet  the  French  column  with  transport  they  stept, 
Soon  found  out  the  place  where  their  Eagles  were  kept, 
With  their  sprigs  of  shillelagh  and  shamrock  so  green  ! 

"  One  bird  was  full-grown,  fledg'd  with  fame  and  renown  ; 
Oh !  that  was  their  work,  and  they  soon  knocked  it  down, 
With  their  sprigs  of  shillelagh  and  shamrock  so  green  !" 

A  second  set  of  verses,  by  Tom  Dibdin,  brother  of 
the  better-remembered  Charles,  the  celebrated  naval 
songster,  ran  after  this  fashion  : 

"GENERAL  GRAHAM 

"  The  theme  of  my  song  would  a  Milton  delight, 

And  it  merits  a  singer  like  Braham  ; 
Were  a  King  to  turn  poet,  he  never  could  write 
On  a  worthier  subject  than  Graham  ! 

"  They  tell  us  that  eagles  can  stare  at  the  sun, 
Whose  beams  nor  annoy  nor  dismay  'em  ; 
But  French  Eagles  fly,  and  French  Game  Chickens  run, 
From  the  glory  of  General  Graham  ! 

"  His  men  on  slight  suppers  had  marched  a  whole  night 

(For  their  toil  grateful  Britain  repay  'em  !), 
And  just  sat  down  to  eat  when  the  French  came  in  sight — 
What  a  breakfast  for  General  Graham  ! 

"  '  They  never  can  beat  us,  we're  posted  too  high,' 

Said  the  foe,  when  they  heard  us  huzza  'em  ; 
'  Well,  maybe  we  can't,  but  allow  us  try  !' 
Cried  the  soldiers  of  General  Graham  ! 

"  Full  tilt  at  the  boys,  led  by  bold  Major  Gough, 

Determined  to  cut,  hack,  and  slay  'em  ; 
A  French  leader  came  on,  but  his  napper  flew  off 

On  a  furlough  from  General  Graham  ! 
10 
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"  And  many  brave  foes,  whether  leading  or  led, 

Found,  while  sinking  where  Fate  chose  to  lay  'em, 
That  as  well  as  a  heart  it  required  a  head 
To  cope  with  the  soldiers  of  Graham  ! 

"  Tho*  by  thickets  entangled,  our  boys  firmly  stood, 

And  those  who  had  tried  to  waylay  'em, 
While  hallooing  ere  they  were  out  of  the  wood, 
Were  silenced  by  General  Graham  ! 

"  To  mention  each  hero  whose  laurels  lay  claim 

To  applause,  had  I  power  to  display  'em, 
'Twould  fill  every  leaf  in  the  records  of  Fame 
To  inscribe  the  brave  comrades  of  Graham  !" 

Paddy  Shannon,  a  bugler  boy,  was  to  the  regiment 
the  hero  of  the  day,  next  after  Sergeant  Masterson ; 
the  lad  who  sounded  the  charge  at  Barrosa.  Of  him 
there  is  a  story  told  that  may  fitly  serve  to  round  off 
our  present  narrative. 

A  pet  of  the  corps  was  Paddy  Shannon,  in  those 
days  a  smart  bugler  lad,  always  a  favourite  with  the 
officers.  Paddy  remained  that  to  the  last ;  even  when, 
in  after-times,  the  poor  fellow  had  taken  too  kindly  to 
his  whisky  drams.  Indeed,  as  to  that  Paddy  Shannon 
has  a  story  of  his  own.  The  canteen  wrecked  the  poor 
fellow.  There  were  always,  particularly  after  Barrosa 
we  are  told,  "  free  drinks  "  for  Paddy  Shannon  at  the 
canteen,  in  memory  of  what  he  had  done,  but  his 
comrades  unfortunately  used  to  take  Paddy  there  so 
much  that  the  drink-habit  grew  on  him,  to  his  undoing. 
Then  followed  the  downfall,  and  at  last,  when  his 
Colonel's  patience  had  become  exhausted,  Paddy 
Shannon  found  himself  sent  to  the  halberds — to  be 
publicly  flogged  as  a  drunkard. 

How  he  made  his  first  appearance  there,  and  what 
happened,  is  told  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Syth. 
Major  Gough,  who  led  the  regiment  at  Barrosa,  was 
Colonel  in  command  on  the  occasion.  It  was  in  1815, 
four  years  after  Barrosa. 
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"  The  regiment  was  paraded,  the  proceedings  read, 
and  Paddy  tied  up.  The  signal  was  given  for  the 
drummers  to  begin,  when  Paddy  Shannon  exclaimed : 

" '  Listen  now,  Sir  Hugh.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you're  going  to  flog  me  ?  Just  recollect  who  it  was 
sounded  the  charge  at  Barrosa,  when  you  took  the 
only  French  Eagle  ever  taken.  Wasn't  it  Paddy 
Shannon  ?  Little  I  thought  that  day  it  would  come 
to  this;  and  the  regiment  so  proud  of  that  same  Eagle 
on  their  colours.' 

"  '  Take  him  down !'  said  Sir  Hugh ;  and  Paddy 
escaped  unpunished.  A  very  short  time,  however, 
elapsed  before  Paddy  again  found  himself  in  similar 
circumstances. 

"  '  Go  on  !'  said  the  Colonel. 

"'Don't  be  in  a  hurry,' ejaculated  Paddy;  'I've  a 
few  words  to  say,  Sir  Hugh.' 

"  '  The  Eagle  won't  save  you  this  time,  sir  !' 

"  '  Is  it  the  Eagle,  indeed  ?  Then  I  wasn't  going  to 
say  anything  about  that  same,  though  you  are  so  proud 
of  it !  But  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  it  wasn't  Paddy 
Shannon  who,  when  the  breach  of  Tarifa  was  stormed 
by  22,000  French,  and  only  the  Syth  to  defend  it,  if 
it  wasn't  Paddy  Shannon  who  struck  up  "  Garry 
Owen  to  Glory,  boys,"  and  you,  Sir  Hugh,  have  got 
the  same  two  towers  and  the  breach  between  them 
upon  your  coat-of-arms  in  testimony  thereof '' 

"  '  Take  him  down !'  said  the  Colonel,  and  Paddy 
again  got  off  unscathed.  Paddy,  however,  had  a  long 
list  of  services  to  get  through  and  a  good  deal  of 
whisky,  and  ere  another  two  months  he  was  again 
tied  up,  the  sentence  read,  and  an  assurance  from  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  given  that  nothing  this  time  should 
again  make  him  relent.  Paddy  tried  the  Eagle— it 
was  no  use.  He  appealed  to  Sir  Hugh's  family  pride 
and  the  breach  of  Tarifa — also  without  avail. 
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"  '  And  is  it  me,'  he  at  last  broke  out,  '  that  you  are 
going  to  flog  ?  I  ask  you,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  before 
the  whole  regiment,  who  know  it  well,  if  it  wasn't 
Paddy  Shannon  who  picked  up  the  French  Field- 
Marshal's  staff  at  the  Battle  of  Vittoria  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
for  which  he  got  that  letter  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, and  that  made  him  a  Field-Marshal  into  the 
bargain  ?  The  Prince  Regent  said,  "  You've  sent  me 
the  staff  of  a  Field-Marshal  of  France ;  I  return  you 
that  of  a  Field-Marshal  of  England!"  Wasn't  it 
Paddy  Shannon  that  took  it  ?  Paddy  Shannon,  who 
never  got  rap  or  recompense,  or  ribbon  or  star,  or 
coat-of-arms,  or  mark  of  distinction,  except  the  flog- 
ging you  are  going  to  give  him  !' 

"  '  Take  him  down  !'  was  all  the  Colonel  could  say, 
and  again  Paddy  was  forgiven." 

At  that  point  the  tale  may  close. 
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X 

ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  "DIE  HARDS  ":  HEROIC 
ALBUHERA 

A  LBUHERA  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  among 
ji\.  British  soldiers.  Tell  it  to  the  men  of  the 
Royal  Fusiliers,  the  "  City  of  London  Regiment," — 
though  no  very  great  number  of  our  modern-time 
Londoners,  perhaps,  amid  the  bustling  rush  of  every- 
day commercial  life,  have  time  to  remember  that.  Tell 
it  to  the  Worcesters,  the  old  2gth,  the  "  Firms  " ;  to 
the  Gloucesters,  the  old  28th,  the  "  Slashers  "  ;  to  the 
one  time  3ist,  the  East  Surreys,  the  "  Young  Buffs." 
Tell  it  to  the  "  Old  Buffs  "—the  City's  Trained  Band 
Regiment  of  former-day  renown — the  Berkshires,  and  the 
old  First  Battalion  of  the  48th,  now  the  Northamptons, 
even  if,  with  the  name,  for  two  of  these  three  regiments 
maybe,  something  of  soreness  is  recalled,  remembering 
how  certain  British  infantry  colours  hang  now  as 
spoils  of  war  in  the  Chapel  of  Les  Invalides  in  Paris, 
and  yet  another  Albuhera  trophy  flag  of  ours  is  in  the 
crypt  beside  Napoleon's  tomb.  Tell  it,  if  you  want  a 
hearty  welcome,  to  those  who  represent  in  our  army  of 
to-day  the  old  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers : 

"  The  Welshman's  bold  battalion  that  the  sun  of  Albuhera 
Lit  to  such  a  field  of  glory,  and  to  such  a  field  of  death." 

And,  above  all,  tell  it  to  the  "  Die  Hards  "—the  old 
57th,  the  Middlesex  Regiment  of  these  times.  Five 
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hundred  and  seventy  of  them,  of  all  ranks,  went  into 
action  that  morning;  ten  officers  and  150  men,  with 
hardly  a  cartridge  left  among  them,  came  through 
the  day.  Of  the  others  : 

"  Even  as  they  fought  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  o'er  on  the  levelled  plain — 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain." 

The  King's  Colour  of  the  "  Die  Hards  "  had  its  staff 
smashed  in  two,  and  seventeen  bullet-holes  through 
the  silk  of  the  flag  according  to  one  account ;  thirty 
according  to  another.  The  Regimental  Colour  had 
twenty-one  bullet-holes  through  it.  Ensign  Jackson 
had  nine  bullet-holes  in  his  clothes  and  four  wounds  in 
his  body.  As  every  i6th  of  May  comes,  year  by  year, 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  pass  round  at  mess  a  silver 
cup  filled  with  wine — the  "  Albuhera  Cup,"  used  only 
on  that  night  of  all  the  year — and  in  solemn  silence 
drink  from  it  in  turn — "  To  the  memory  of  those  who 
fought  and  fell  at  Albuhera  !" 

Hardly  another  British  battle  can  compare  with 
Albuhera  for  the  grim  and  terrible  tragedy  that  marked 
its  opening  phase.  The  foremost  brigade  of  British 
infantry  was  annihilated  within  seven  minutes  of  firing 
its  first  shot.  Three  of  our  battalions — the  1st  Buffs, 
the  2nd  48th,  and  the  2nd  66th — within  that  time 
were,  literally  indeed,  smashed  out  of  existence.  Sent 
forward  to  assist  and  reinforce  the  weakening  ranks  of 
Zayas'  bravely-resisting  Spanish  battalions,  they  were 
surprised  by  1,200  Polish  lancers,  hussars,  and 
dragoons,  who  swept  down  on  them  in  the  middle  of 
a  blinding  squall  of  mist  and  sleet.  Caught  in  the 
open,  while  extended  in  line,  and  without  a  moment's 
opportunity  to  attempt  a  rallying  square,  they  were 
ridden  down  and  slaughtered  wholesale. 
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A  moment  before  the  three  battalions  were  firing 
hotly  at  less  than  sixty  yards'  range  into  a  French 
infantry  column,  and  cheering  exultantly  as  the  enemy 
showed  signs  of  being  on  the  verge  of  giving  way. 
The  order  was  about  to  be  given,  indeed,  to  charge  in 
on  the  French  with  the  bayonet.  Then,  just  as  the 
hailstorm  burst  over  the  field,  amid  a  wild  turmoil  of 
horse-hoofs  and  furious  shoutings  the  cavalry  charged 
down  on  them. 

Four  regiments  of  horse,  1,200  cavalry,  rode  over 
them  at  full  gallop : — the  Lancers  of  the  Vistula,  the 
2nd  Hussars,  the  loth  Hussars,  the  20th  Dragoons. 

According  to  a  British  private  soldier,  the  cavalry 
had  been  seen  earlier,  but  had  been  mistaken  for 
Spanish  horse.  "  Favoured  by  a  tremendous  shower 
of  rain  and  hail,  which  had  fallen  early  in  the  action, 
those  lancers  passed  the  river  unobserved.  On  the 
storm  abating  they  were  seen  in  front,  within  musket- 
shot  of  our  lines,  and  reports  were  made  that  they 
were  French — but  not  credited.  From  their  being 
allowed  to  move  thus  quietly  about,  they  evidently 
perceived  that  they  were  taken  for  friends,  and  kept  in 
a  compact  body,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  pounce 
on  us.  At  length,  while  our  divisions  were  detached, 
they  advanced  in  squadrons  at  full  gallop,  shouting  in 
Spanish,  '  Vivan  los  Ingleses!'  'Vivan  los  amigos  de 
Espana !'  and  the  next  moment  they  were  in  our  ranks, 
which  were  so  completely  surprised  that  whole  com- 
panies were  destroyed  without  firing  one  shot !" 

The  hapless  three  battalions  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
massacre.  The  Polish  lancers  gave  no  quarter. 
They  took  no  prisoners.  The  wounded  British  infantry- 
men were  stabbed  to  death  as  they  lay  on  the  ground 
with  the  long  eighteen-foot  spears  of  the  ferocious 
troopers  from  the  Vistula.  The  British  survivors — it 
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is  the  fact — after  the  battle  solemnly  took  oath  to 
one  another  never  for  the  rest  of  the  war  to  give 
quarter  to  Napoleon's  Poles. 

Fearful  were  the  scenes  of  bloody  horror  in  that 
awful  welter  of  blows  and  carnage.  Our  men  fought 
their  very  hardest,  resisting  heroically  with  their 
bayonets ;  but  in  vain — the  odds  were  hopeless. 

This  is  what  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ill-fated  66th, 
Captain  John  Clarke,  went  through.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  murderous  chaos. 

"  A  crowd  of  Polish  lancers  and  chasseurs  a  cheval 
swept  along  the  rear  of  the  brigade.  Our  men  now 
ran  into  groups  of  six  or  eight,  to  do  the  best  they 
could.  The  officers  snatched  up  muskets  and  joined 
them,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Quarter 
was  not  given.  Poor  Colonel  Waller,  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Staff,  was  cut  down  close  to  me.  He 
held  up  his  hands  asking  for  mercy,  but  the  ruffian 
cut  his  fingers  off.  My  Ensign,  Hay,  was  run  through 
the  lungs  by  a  lance  which  came  out  at  his  back.  He 
fell,  but  got  up  again.  The  lancer  delivered  another 
thrust,  the  lance  striking  Hay's  breastbone.  Down  he 
went,  and  the  Pole  rolled  over  in  the  mud  beside  him. 
In  the  me!6e,  when  mixed  up  with  lancers,  chasseurs  a 
cheval  and  French  infantry,  I  came  into  collision  with 
a  lancer,  and,  being  knocked  over,  was  taken  prisoner." 
Captain  Clarke  was  being  hastened  off  the  field  when 
the  unexpected  arrival  on  the  spot  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards  gave  him  a  chance,  and  he  escaped. 

One  of  the  colours  of  the  66th  was  saved,  as  Captain 
Clarke  tells  also.  The  officer  bearing  it,  a  Lieutenant, 
who  had  hastily  snatched  it  from  the  hands  of  the  dead 
Ensign,  had  got  through  the  tumult  somehow  and 
managed  to  make  his  way  to  safety  ;  to  where,  at  some 
little  way  off,  Cole's  Fusilier  Brigade  was  formed  up. 
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Captain  Clarke,  too,  made  his  escape  there.  "  When 
I  got  close  to  the  yth  Regiment  they  knelt  to  receive 
calvary,  and  I  threw  myself  down  to  avoid  their  fire. 
I  got  up,  and  passing  through  the  regiment,  met 
Lieutenant  Anderson  carrying  a  colour.  He  said  :  '  I 
thought,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  have  been  riddled  ; 
it  was  only  presence  of  mind  saved  you.'  I  went  a  few 
paces  to  the  rear  and  fell  exhausted." 

The  66th  had  sixteen  officers  and  310  men  killed, 
wounded  and  missing ;  among  the  killed  being  Major 
Benning,  commanding  the  regiment,  and  the  two  officers 
carrying  the  colours,  Ensigns  Walker  and  Colter. 
They  went  into  action  400  strong,  and  next  morning 
only  fifty-three  bayonets  mustered  on  parade. 

The  Regimental  Colour  of  the  66th  is  now  at  Les 
Invalides,  hanging  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Louis,  where 
the  flag  can  be  identified  without  much  difficulty.  It  is 
of  blue  silk,  with  a  red  St.  George's  Cross  on  it,  and 
bordered  white.  In  the  centre  is  a  shield,  embroidered 
in  silk  and  surrounded  with  roses  and  thistles,  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  boldly  lettered  :  "  LXVI.  REGT." 

The  Buffs  were  on  the  outermost  flank  of  the  brigade. 
They  were  swooped  down  on  first  of  all  and  caught  in 
the  full  blast  of  the  Polish  tornado  as  it  burst  across 
the  field.  For  sheer,  downright  heroism,  nothing  surely 
can  excel  the  behaviour  of  the  Ensigns  of  the  Buffs  at 
Albuhera,  in  the  midst  of  that  tumultuous  and  terrifying 
mel^e. 

Within  the  first  minute  the  command  of  one  of  the 
companies — the  Captain  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner — devolved  upon  Ensign  Edward  Thomas,  a 
boy-Ensign  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  trampling 
horsemen  were  surging  round  him,  but  fearless  and 
quite  calm,  the  boy  only  thought  of  his  men.  "  Rally 
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on  me,  men  !"  the  brave  lad  shouted  to  those  of  his 
broken- up  company  nearest  him.  Ensign  Thomas  was 
carrying  the  Regimental  Colour,  and  he  stood  there 
holding  it  on  high  for  the  soldiers  to  form  round.  They 
had,  though,  little  chance  of  doing  that ;  and  the  next 
instant  a  swarm  of  savage  Poles  were  round  the  lad  and 
upon  him.  One  of  their  officers  called  to  the  boy- 
Ensign  to  give  up  his  flag.  "  Never  !  Never  !  except 
with  my  life  !"  came  back  the  defiant  British  answer. 
The  lancers  dashed  in  instantly,  and  the  splendid  young 
hero  was  stabbed  to  death  on  the  spot.  The  colour 
was  captured,  but  was  recovered  later  on.  In  the  dim 
of  that  evening  a  sergeant  and  a  private  of  the  57th 
sought  out  and  found  the  body  of  Ensign  Thomas. 
Crying  bitterly  the  while,  as  we  are  told,  those  two 
rough  men,  they  buried  their  boy-leader  in  a  shallow 
grave  that  they  dug  with  their  bayonets.  The  two 
men  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  company  which  had 
gone  into  action  sixty-three  strong. 

The  King's  Colour  of  the  Buffs  were  carried  that 
morning  by  Ensign  Walsh,  an  Irish  lad,  from  King's 
County,  just  sktteen  years  of  age.  The  men  of  the 
colour-party  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  protect  the  flag 
had  fallen  in  its  defence,  and  the  Ensign,  running  to 
where  half  a  dozen  of  the  Buffs  were  fighting  with  their 
bayonets,  back  to  back,  in  a  rallying  group,  was  made 
at  and  chased  by  eight  or  ten  Polish  lancers  and 
hussars,  who  darted  furiously  after  him  to  seize  his  flag. 
Ensign  Walsh  was  surrounded  and  wounded  and 
knocked  down,  still  clinging  to  his  flag.  Before  he 
could  be  made  a  prisoner,  or  the  colour  be  wrested  from 
his  hands,  another  officer  of  the  Buffs  rushed  through 
and  got  to  him.  He  was  Lieutenant  Matthew  Latham. 
Latham  seized  the  colour-pole  from  the  nearly-stunned 
boy-Ensign's  hands,  and  with  his  sword  tried  desperately 
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to  keep  the  ring  of  enemies  off.  Surrounded  by  the 
swarm  of  frenzied  assailants,  slashing  or  thrusting  at 
him  in  their  eagerness  to  carry  off  the  trophy,  Lieuten- 
ant Latham,  in  spite  of  them  all,  clung  with  despairing 
tenacity  to  his  precious  charge.  He  was  shouted  at  to 
drop  the  flag  and  yield,  but  he  refused.  "  I  will  give  it 
up  only  with  my  life !"  he  called  back  in  the  faces  of 
his  crowding  enemies.  He  was  covered  with  wounds 
already,  but,  stubbornly  defending  himself  with  his 
sword,  the  magnificent  fellow  did  his  utmost  to  keep 
them  all  at  bay.  The  honour  of  his  regiment  was  in 
his  hands.  Matthew  Latham  was  not  going  to  surrender 
his  colours  to  any  enemy. 

A  French  hussar  seized  the  staff  of  the  colour. 
Standing  up  in  his  stirrups  he  aimed  a  fierce  cut  at  the 
head  of  the  brave  Lieutenant.  The  blow  failed  to  strike 
Latham  down  ;  but  it  mutilated  him  cruelly,  shearing 
away  one  side  of  his  face  and  nose.  Even  then,  although 
a  mass  of  blood  from  his  injuries  as  he  was,  and  reeling, 
wellnigh  stunned  by  the  hussar's  blow,  Latham's 
dauntless  resolution  did  not  weaken.  Recovering  him- 
self, with  desperate  and  amazing  vigour  he  still  fought 
on.  A  mob  of  assailants  was  swarming  about  him, 
grabbing  at  the  flag,  jostling  round  as  they  furiously 
strove  to  tear  the  colour  from  his  hands.  Lieutenant 
Latham  kept  them  off  until  a  second  sabre-slash  cut 
his  left  arm  and  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  colour 
clean  off.  But  still  the  British  Lieutenant's  indomit- 
able spirit  was  not  conquered.  Maimed  and  horribly 
mutilated  as  he  was,  he  let  go  his  sword,  and  seizing 
the  colour-staff  with  his  right  hand,  made  his  last  effort 
to  hold  on  to  the  flag. 

That  was  all  he  could  do.  A  moment  after  he  was 
thrown  over  to  the  ground,  and  trampled  on  by  horse- 
hoofs,  and  pierced  with  innumerable  lance-thrusts. 
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But  the  very  number  of  his  enemies  impeded  their 
efforts  to  destroy  him.  Before  they  could  make  an  end 
of  the  brave  fellow,  just  as  they  were  about  to  finish 
Latham  off,  half  a  dozen  British  dragoons  came  plunging 
through  to  the  place,  and  the  French  troopers,  foiled 
and  baffled  at  the  last  moment,  turned  off  in  haste  to 
gallop  away  elsewhere. 

Lieutenant  Latham  was  still  alive  ;  he  was  just  con- 
scious, and  in  that  extreme  moment  he  thought  only  of 
his  flag.  Exerting  what  little  strength  remained  to 
him,  he  managed  to  rip  away  the  silk  of  the  colour 
from  the  staff  and  to  drag  it  underneath  his  body ; 
then  he  became  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood. 

When,  later  in  the  battle,  the  Fusilier  Brigade  made 
its  forlorn-hope  advance  over  the  ground  there,  to  turn 
at  the  last  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  Sergeant 
Gough,  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  found  the  King's 
Colour  of  the  Buffs  underneath  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Latham,  who  was  lying  stretched  over  it  and  appar- 
ently dead.  The  colour  was  restored  to  the  Buffs  that 
afternoon,  the  sergeant  being  rewarded  in  due  course 
with  a  commission. 

As  the  battle  was  ending,  Lieutenant  Latham  re- 
covered consciousness,  and,  reviving  somewhat,  crawled 
down  to  a  brook  near  by.  There  he  was  found  by  an 
ambulance-party  trying  to  quench  his  thirst.  He  was 
carried  to  a  Portuguese  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  the  stump  of  his 
arm  was  amputated.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
Lieutenant  Latham  recovered  and  did  duty  with  his 
regiment  for  some  years. 

Ensign  Walsh  was  dragged  away  a  prisoner.  He 
escaped  that  night  and  told  his  surviving  brother- 
officers  what  he  had  seen  of  Latham's  marvellous 
heroism.  The  officers  of  the  Buffs  as  soon  as  possible 
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afterwards  subscribed  100  guineas  and  presented 
Latham  with  a  gold  medal,  bearing  in  relief  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  saving  of  the  colour,  with  underneath 
the  inscription  :  "  I  will  surrender  it  only  with  my  life." 
A  Captain's  commission  was  awarded  Latham  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  pension  of  £170  for  his  wounds. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Prince  Regent,  to  whom 
Latham  was  presented,  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  an  expensive  operation  by  a  leading  surgeon 
of  the  day  of  special  reputation  "  for  repairing  mutila- 
tions of  the  face  in  a  wonderful  manner." 

Writes  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Buffs  in  a  letter 
home  after  the  battle  : 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some  facts  respecting 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Buffs.  Captain  Burke  is 
killed;  Captain  Cameron  was  shot  in  the  neck, 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  pike,  and  is  a  prisoner ; 
Captain  Marley  was  wounded  twice  in  the  body  with  a 
pike,  badly ;  Captain  Stevens  was  shot  in  the  arm,  was 
a  prisoner,  and  made  his  escape ;  Lieutenant  Woods 
had  his  leg  shot  off,  also  part  of  his  nose  and  cheek  ; 
Lieutenant  Juxon  is  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  pike  ; 
Lieutenant  Hooper  shot  through  the  shoulder;  Lieu- 
tenant Houghton  has  received  a  severe  sabre-cut  in  the 
hand  and  through  the  skull;  Lieutenant  Herbert  is 
dead  ;  Ensigns  Chadwick  and  Thomas  are  also  dead  ; 
Lieutenants  O'Donnell  and  Terlow,  with  Ensign 
Walsh,  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners — they  have 
since  escaped.  Twenty-four  officers  and  750  rank  and 
file  were  actually  engaged  ;  out  of  that  number  there 
only  remained  to  draw  rations  on  the  following  day 
five  officers  and  134  men.  I  was  stabbed  with  a  pike 
in  the  breast,  in  the  back,  and  elsewhere  by  a  Polander, 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry  galloped  over  me." 

"  Our   colours,"   the   officer    proudly   records   also, 
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"  were  taken  and  retaken  three  times,  and  they  are 
now  in  our  possession  fixed  on  two  halberds." 

The  Fourth  Battalion  of  Colborne's  Brigade — the 
3ist — escaped  with  lighter  losses.  They  were  on  the 
inner  flank  of  the  brigade,  coming  up  last.  They  had 
not  yet  deployed  in  line,  being  still  in  column  when  the 
French  cavalry  charged.  The  3ist,  under  Major 
L' Estrange,  were  able  to  form  square  and  keep  the 
Polish  lancers  at  bay,  holding  their  ground  with  des- 
perate courage  until  help  from  elsewhere  got  to  the  spot. 

After  being  beaten  off  by  the  3ist,  the  Poles  made  a 
galloping  sweep  across  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  line  on 
the  right  of  the  battlefield.  In  their  hurried  rush  past 
some  of  them  came  upon  General  Beresford,  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  just  come  to  the  place 
to  help  in  rallying  the  Spaniards.*  The  Staff,  General 
and  all,  had  to  draw  their  swords  and  fight  for  their 
lives.  One  desperately  bold  Polish  lancer  rode  at 
Beresford  himself.  "  He  knocked  over  one  of  the  escort 
with  the  butt  of  his  lance,  overset  another  man  and 
horse,  and  gave  employment  to  the  entire  headquarters 
before  he  could  be  despatched,"  so  a  British  officer 
writes,  adding  :  "  Some  of  the  Portuguese  declared  after- 
wards that  the  man  seemed  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
and  that  when  he  fell  at  last  he  literally  bit  the  ground." 

The  lancer,  indeed,  got  through  to  and  attacked 
Beresford  himself;  but  the  burly  Irishman,  a  tall  man 
of  Herculean  proportions,  proved  more  than  his  match. 
The  General  parried  the  lance-thrust,  which  just  missed 
him,  and  then,  the  length  of  the  weapon  allowing 
Beresford  to  get  within  its  point,  the  General  closed 
with  the  Pole  and  grappled  him.  Letting  his  sword  go, 

*  He  was  a  Major-General  in  the  British  Army,  Sir  William 
Carr  Beresford,  holding  the  rank  also  of  Marshal  in  the  Portuguese 
Army,  which  he  had  reorganized,  and  now  commanded,  under 
Wellington's  supreme  authority. 
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to  sling  from  his  wrist,  Beresford  gripped  the  Pole  by 
the  collar  of  his  uniform,  and  by  sheer  muscular  strength 
dragged  him  out  of  his  saddle  and  hurled  him  to  the 
ground,  where  the  General's  orderly  at  length  finished 
the  lancer  off. 

The  57th  went  forward  into  the  battle  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight,  coming  up  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  hideous  catastrophe  that  had  shattered  Col- 
borne's  Brigade  out  of  existence.  They  had  about  a 
mile  to  go,  and  were  hastened  forward  at  a  rapid  pace, 
advancing  in  open  column  of  companies,  right  in  front. 

With  the  2gth  and  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  48th 
they  formed  the  Third  Brigade  in  Wellington's  Second 
Division,  which  was  serving  that  day  with  Beresford's 
army.  Major-General  Houghton  was  their  Brigadier. 

As  the  brigade  got  the  order  to  go  forward,  describes 
one  of  the  officers,  the  Commander  of  the  Second 
Division,  Major-General  the  Hon.  William  Stewart, 
"  rode  up,  and,  after  a  few  energetic  words,  said : 
'  Now  is  the  time — let  us  give  three  cheers  !'  This 
was  instantly  done  with  heart  and  soul ;  every  cap  was 
in  the  air.  We  immediately  advanced  up  the  hill  under 
a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy's  light  troops,  which  we 
did  not  condescend  to  return."  The  men  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  front,  passing  through  the  intervals  of 
Zayas'  broken  division  of  Spanish  infantry,  now  nearly 
at  its  last  gasp. 

If  at  Albuhera  one  portion  of  the  Spanish  contingent 
behaved  badly,  others  did  their  duty  manfully.  The 
division  under  General  Zayas,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  allied  line  of  battle,  wheeled  back  hastily,  amid  all 
the  excitement  of  the  first  critical  moment  when  Soult's 
sweeping  flank  attack  opened,  threatening  to  take 
Beresford's  position  end-on  and  roll  up  its  strung-out 
detachments,  overwhelmed  in  detail  and  crushed  under 
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the  avalanche-like  onrush  of  the  massed  French 
columns — in  the  face  of  that  alarming  onset  Zayas' 
men  not  only  stood  their  ground  unshaken,  but  held 
back  the  French  advance  sufficiently  long  for  the  two 
nearest  British  brigades  to  be  brought  forward  to  the 
point  of  danger. 

Zayas'  Spaniards  kept  their  post  in  spite  of  the 
appalling  spectacle  before  their  eyes  of  the  disaster  to 
Colborne's  battalions  close  by  them ;  and  a  further 
disastrous  misadventure  in  their  own  line.  As  the 
French  came  charging  at  them,  an  artillery  tumbril 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion  in  the  midst  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  causing  widespread  confusion  and 
considerable  loss  of  life.  The  headmost  of  the  French 
dashed  through  instantly  at  the  gap  thus  made.  The 
greater  number  of  Zayas'  men,  however,  still  stood 
firm,  and  the  others  rallied  bravely  after  the  momen- 
tary panic  that  followed  the  explosion.  They  offered 
a  strenuous  resistance  with  devoted  courage  for  some 
time,  but  were  being  gradually  borne  back  step  by  step 
before  the  solid  mass  of  French  battalions,  forging 
their  way  on  as  though  to  burst  a  passage  through  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  vhen  Hoghton's  men  arrived 
to  their  relief. 

Added  to  that,  Zayas  and  his  men — they  were  made 
up  of  two  battalions  of  the  old  "Irish  Regiment"  of 
Spain,  originally  recruited  from  Jacobite  refugees  after 
the  Boyne,  and  known  in  the  Spanish  service  as  the 
"  Regimiento  de  Irlanda,"  and  two  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
former  Royal  Guard — had  suffered  losses  from  British 
bullets.  Hoghton's  leading  battalion  as  it  came  up 
had  to  beat  off  a  charge  of  the  Polish  lancers  as  they 
swept  round  in  rear  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  in  firing 
on  the  horsemen  some  of  the  British  bullets  shot  many 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  back.  Out  of  some  2,000  men 
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in  Zayas'  Spanish  division  more  than  600  had  fallen 
before  Hoghton's  Brigade  could  get  to  their  assistance. 

The  other  Spaniards  on  the  field,  it  is  notorious,  did 
not  behave  well.  They  gave  way  after  offering  a  weak 
resistance,  and,  in  the  result,  as  they  were  falling  back 
in  disorder,  came  in  for  rough  treatment  at  our  hands. 
The  Polish  lancers  got  in  among  them  and  did  deadly 
execution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  officer  of  the 
zgth  tells,  Hoghton's  men  had  to  shoot  many  of  them 
down  in  self-defence.  The  Spanish  fugitives,  accord- 
ing to  him,  in  their  panic  came  rushing  back  on  the 
2gth  "in  utter  confusion,  mixed  up  with  the  Polish 
lancers  and  others,  thrusting  and  cutting  without 
mercy."  To  beat  off  the  Poles  the  regiment  had  to 
open  fire  on  friends  and  foes  alike.  "  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  others 
attempted  to  get  through  our  line ;  but  this  could  not 
be  permitted,  because  we  being  in  line  on  the  slope  of 
a  bare  green  hill,  and  such  a  rush  of  friends  and  foes 
coming  down  on  us,  any  opening  made  to  let  the 
former  pass  would  have  admitted  the  enemy  also. 
We  had  no  alternative  left  but,  in  self-defence,  to  fire 
on  both."  That  saved  the  British  at  any  rate.  "  The 
lancers  brought  up  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  own  lines,  and  the  Spaniards  were  permitted  to 
pass  to  the  rear." 

The  hard-hit  battalions  of  Zayas  were  recalled  as 
the  advancing  British  reached  their  position.  The 
brave  fellows  proved  themselves  game  to  the  last. 
"  When  we  arrived  near  the  retreating  Spaniards  and 
formed  our  line  to  advance  through  them,"  says  one 
of  the  48th,  "  a  very  noble-looking  young  Spaniard  rode 
up  to  me  and  begged  me,  with  a  sort  of  proud  anxiety, 
to  take  notice  that  his  countrymen  were  ordered  to 
retire,  not  running  away." 
ii 


The  agth  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  with  the  57th 
following  them,  and  the  48th  in  rear,  halted  on  the 
crest  of  the  sloping  ridge  along  which  the  Spaniards 
of  Zayas  had  been  posted.  As  the  British  did  so  a 
fiery  blast  of  musketry  and  cannon-balls  beat  fiercely 
on  them  from  the  nearest  of  the  French  columns  in 
front.  The  enemy  were  barely  fifty  yards  off,  but  they 
were  beyond  reach  of  a  bayonet-attack  for  the  time. 
A  narrow  but  steep-sided  gully  intervened,  extending 
for  practically  the  length  of  the  ridge.  The  2gth 
halted  first  and  deployed  swiftly,  flinging  its  com- 
panies forward  into  line.  A  moment  after  the  57th 
and  then  the  48th  joined  them.  All  stood  lined  up 
and  confronted  the  heads  of  the  French  columns 
immediately  opposite.  Three  battalions,  1,800  British 
linesmen,  faced  and  held  in  check  7,000  French 
infantry ;  nineteen  battalions. 

This  was  the  scene  in  front  as  two  of  our  officers 
saw  it.  "Just  as  our  line  had  entirely  cleared  the 
Spaniards,"  says  one,  "  the  smoke  of  battle  was  for 
a  moment  blown  aside  by  the  slackening  of  the  fire, 
and  gave  to  our  view  the  French  grenadier  caps,  their 
glittering  arms,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their  frowning 
masses.  It  was  a  grand,  but  momentary,  sight :  a 
heavy  atmosphere  of  smoke  enveloped  us,  and  few 
objects  could  be  discerned  at  all — none  distinctly." 
Describes  the  other  officer :  "  We  found  the  enemy 
in  masses  or  columns  of  grand  divisions,  with  light 
troops  and  artillery  in  the  intervals.  From  the  waving 
and  rising  of  the  ground  on  which  some  of  them  stood, 
their  rear  ranks  in  places  could  fire  over  the  front,  and 
some  guns  fired  over  the  heads  of  a  column.  Not- 
withstanding this  formidable  array,  our  line  went  close 
up  to  the  enemy  without  even  a  piece  of  artillery  to 
support  us — at  least,  near  us  there  were  none." 
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Not  a  bullet  in  reply  came  from  the  British  line 
until  every  man  had  formed  up  in  his  place.  The 
gallant  Brigadier  waited  until  his  line  was  completely 
dressed  all  along  its  length.  Not  a  musket  went  off 
in  answer  to  the  French  fire  until  after  that.  A  few 
moments  before  Hoghton  gave  the  word  to  begin  he 
rode  over  to  Colonel  Inglis  of  the  57th,  who,  on  horse- 
back of  course,  was  in  front  of  the  right-wing  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  rebuking  them  sternly  for 
having  opened  fire  without  orders,  while  coming  into 
position,  on  the  Polish  lancers  in  front  of  the  2gth. 
Colonel  Inglis  dressed  his  line  with  stiff,  old-fashioned 
formality,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Without  paying  the 
smallest  heed  to  the  hot  fire  from  the  French,  he 
made  the  whole  regiment  stand  stock-still  with  ordered 
arms. 

As  he  was  doing  that  Colonel  Inglis's  horse  went 
down,  shot  dead.  "  Colonel  Inglis,"  describes  an 
officer  of  the  57th,  "  close  to  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  colours,  was  dressing  the  line  on  the  centre. 
He  had  finished  with  the  right  wing,  and,  having 
turned  to  the  left,  was  coolly  scanning  the  men  as 
they  formed,  when  a  shot  brought  his  charger  to  the 
ground,  leaving  his  master  erect  on  his  feet.  At  that 
critical  moment  I  observed  his  unchanged  counten- 
ance, and  that  while  he  extricated  his  feet  from  the 
stirrups  he  never  once  turned  his  eyes  from  the  line 
he  was  continuing  to  perfect,  and  not  until  that  was 
completed  did  he  cast  a  glance  on  the  remains  of  his 
noble  steed." 

On  General  Hoghton  coming  to  him,  the  Colonel 
drew  the  Brigadier's  attention  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
57th.  Hoghton  told  Colonel  Inglis  that  the  brigade 
was  not  to  open  fire  until  he  gave  the  signal  with  his 
hat.  He  rode  away  and  made  the  signal  immediately 
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afterwards.  Giving  a  quick  final  glance  along  the  line 
of  his  brigade,  Hoghton  took  off  his  cocked  hat  and 
held  it  up  at  arm's  length. 

At  once  the  opening  British  volley  crashed  out,  and 
the  terrific  duel  of  the  Third  Brigade  at  Albuhera 
began. 

Within  five  minutes  the  gallant  Hoghton  himself 
fell — shot  dead.  Colonel  Inglis,  as  senior  officer, 
thereupon  took  charge  of  the  brigade,  remaining  at 
the  head  of  his  own  men,  mounted  on  a  second 
charger,  at  his  post  a  little  in  advance  of  the  colours 
of  the  57th,  at  the  centre  of  the  line. 

With  furious  rapidity  the  musketry  on  both  sides 
flashed  across  the  short  intervening  space  as  the  three 
British  battalions  strove  their  hardest  to  beat  down 
the  French  fire ;  their  two-deep  line,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  just  equalling  the  heads  of  the  French 
columns.  The  furious  fusillade  smote  into  the  enemy 
hard  and  heavily  as  the  combat  raged  with  unabating 
ferocity  for  the  first  half-hour. 

"A  most  overwhelming  fire  of  artillery  and  small 
arms  was  opened  on  us,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
turned," says  an  officer  of  the  2Qth.  "  There  we  un- 
flinchingly stood  and  there  we  fell,  our  ranks  at  some 
places  swept  away  by  sections."  "  At  intervals,"  relates 
another  officer  who  was  there,  "  a  shriek  or  a  groan 
told  that  men  were  falling  around  me,  but  it  was  not 
always  that  the  tumult  of  the  contest  suffered  me  to 
catch  individual  sounds.  The  constant  '  feeling  to  the 
centre '  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  our  front  more 
truly  bespoke  the  havoc  of  death.  We  were  the  whole 
time  progressively  advancing  upon  and  shaking  the 
enemy.  As  we  moved  slowly,  but  ever  a  little  in 
advance,  our  own  killed  and  wounded  lay  behind  us ; 
we  arrived  among  those  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
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fallen  in  the  first  onset,  then  among  those  of  the  enemy. 
At  last  we  were  only  twenty  yards  from  their  front." 

Our  men  had  no  artillery  near  them  to  lend  assist- 
ance. Cleeve's  Hanoverian  battery  of  the  King's 
German  Legion,  which  had  gone  forward  with  Col- 
borne's  Brigade,  had  been  put  out  of  action  in  the 
disaster,  most  of  the  gunners  being  slaughtered  beside 
their  guns  by  the  Polish  lancers.  One  of  the  survivors, 
a  Hanoverian  officer,  came  near  the  agth  with  the 
remnant  of  men  and  guns.  "  After  some  time  an 
officer  of  artillery  brought  up  two  or  three  guns,  but 
could  find  no  one  to  give  him  orders,  all  the  superior 
officers  being  killed.  In  the  end  he  was  bidden  not  to 
wait  for  orders,  and  so  he  began." 

The  French  across  the  gully  meanwhile  were  fighting 
with  no  less  bravery  and  determination,  although  they 
could  make  no  headway  in  the  face  of  the  British  fire. 
The  army  corps  commander  on  the  spot,  General 
Girard,  one  of  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp  and  special 
favourites,  a  young  officer  and  a  keen  and  gallant 
soldier,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost ;  but  in  vain. 
His  massive  columns  were  held  fast,  blocked  by  their 
own  numbers  and  unable  to  advance  against  the  in- 
cessant hail  of  English  bullets  from  the  stubborn  red- 
coated  line.  The  French  soldiers  blazed  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  load  and  fire ;  in  their  hot  haste  "  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  the  ramrod — the  cartridge 
fitting  rather  loosely,  they  dropped  it  in,  and  giving 
the  butt  a  quick  knock  on  the  ground,  depended  on 
that  for  sending  it  home."  Their  eagerness  to  load 
quickly  in  this  way  caused  many  cartridges  to  stick 
midway  in  the  musket  barrels,  and  not  a  few  French 
soldiers,  we  are  told,  were  maimed  or  killed  as  they 
fought  by  their  own  weapons  bursting.  Their  sharp- 
shooters at  the  same  time,  posted  in  the  intervals 
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between  the  regiments,  kept  at  their  murderous  work, 
"  and  even  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  managed  to  pick 
off  almost  all  our  field-officers  on  the  ground."  There 
was  no  cover ;  the  ground  was  "  a  surface  smooth  as  a 
billiard-table,"  and  the  Frenchmen  crept  forward, 
"stretching  along  the  earth  like  some  deadly  reptile," 
until  they  reached  the  very  edge  of  the  gully,  to  fire 
from  there,  each  sharpshooter  "  using  his  cap  as  a  rest 
for  his  fusil."  From  their  bullets  fell,  among  others, 
General  Hoghton,  with  Colonels  Duckworth  of  the 
48th  and  White  of  the  2gth. 

Among  the  "  Die  Hards,"  in  the  hottest  of  the  fighting 
Major  Scott  and  Captain  Fawcett  were  shot  down ; 
the  first-named  being  killed  outright,  the  second  mor- 
tally wounded.  Major  Spring  was  severely  wounded. 
Captains  Termyn  and  Kisby  were  mortally  wounded ; 
Captains  Shadforth,  M'Gibbon,  and  Stainforth  severely 
wounded ;  Captain  Hely  less  severely.  Lieutenant 
Sheridan  was  mortally  wounded ;  Lieutenants  Evatt, 
Baxter,  M'Lachlan,  Macfarlane,  Hughes,  Dix,  Patter- 
son, M'Dougall,  Myers,  and  Ensigns  Torrens,  Veitch, 
and  Jackson  were  all  severely  wounded. 

Captain  Ralph  Fawcett,  a  young  man  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  on  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  in- 
different to  his  own  agony,  told  the  men  who  picked 
him  up  to  place  him  on  a  small  hillock  close  at  hand. 
From  there,  until  death  ended  his  sufferings,  he  con- 
tinued to  command  his  company,  calling  to  the  men 
every  now  and  again  not  to  waste  their  ammunition 
and  fire  low.  Ensign  Torrens,  carrying  the  King's 
Colour,  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  flag  dropped  to 
the  ground.  Ensign  Jackson,  who  was  carrying  the 
Regimental  Colour,  at  once  told  a  sergeant  to  pick  it 
up ;  and,  handing  him  in  exchange  the  Regimental 
Colour,  took  the  King's  Colour  himself.  He  had  already 
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been  wounded  three  times,  but  had  gallantly  remained 
at  his  post.  A  fourth  wound  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw to  the  rear  to  have  the  injury  attended  to,  leaving 
the  flag  in  Ensign  Veitch's  charge.  Immediately  his 
wounds  were  tied  up  Jackson  hurried  back.  But 
Veitch,  although  in  the  interval  he  too  had  been 
wounded,  declined  to  hand  the  flag  back.  The  stub- 
born boy  refused  to  give  up  the  King's  Colour,  and  in 
spite  of  his  wound  kept  hold  of  it  to  the  end. 

Colonel  Inglis  fell  severely  wounded :  a  grape-shot 
struck  him  below  the  neck  and  lodged  in  his  back 
against  the  shoulder-blade.  He  declined  all  offers  to 
carry  him  to  the  rear,  telling  the  men  who  ran  to  pick 
him  up  to  leave  him  where  he  had  fallen,  in  front  of 
the  Colours  of  the  Regiment.  Then  it  was  that  the 
heroic  chief  gave  utterance  to  those  spirit-stirring 
words  no  soldier  can  hear  unmoved.  "  Die  Hard, 
men !  Die  Hard  !"  he  called  to  the  regiment  as  he  lay 
propped  up  on  the  ground,  the  French  bullets  cutting 
up  the  turf  all  about  him.  He  kept  on  calling  out 
"  Die  Hard,  57th  !"  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  fight, 
still  lying  where  he  had  fallen.  That  is  the  origin  of 
a  famous  and  splendid  sobriquet  the  like  of  which  no 
other  regiment  in  any  army  can  boast  of. 

"  He  lay  on  the  ground,"  says  one  of  his  officers  in  a 
letter,  "  close  to  the  regiment,  refusing  all  offers  to  be 
carried  to  the  rear,  and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of 
his  '  Die  Hards,'  whom  he  continued  to  cheer  to 
steadiness  and  exertion,  and  who,  encouraged  by  the 
voice  of  their  brave  commander,  continued  to  close  in 
on  their  tattered  and  staff-broken  colours,  as  their  com- 
rades fell  in  the  line  in  which  he  had  formed  them."* 

*  Colonel  Inglis  had  served,  boy  and  man,  ever  since  he  first 
joined  the  57th  as  an  Ensign  years  before :  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  also  on  active  service  in  Flanders  and  in 
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"  Most  nobly,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  regimental 
historian,  Captain  Woollright,  "  did  all  ranks  respond 
to  his  exhortations.  Though  their  comrades  fell  with 
horrible  wounds  on  every  side,  though  their  leaders 
were  down  and  all  hope  of  success  seemed  gone,  un- 
dauntedly they  maintained  the  fight,  closing  in  on  their 
torn  and  broken  colours  as  they  bit  their  cartridges  and 
plied  their  ramrods,  grimly  determined  to  die  hard  ; 
and  the  line  of  the  57th,  though  torn  and  decimated  by 
the  murderous  fire  directed  on  it,  remained  and  stood 
unflinchingly  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  on  the 
following  day  were  to  be  seen  their  dead  '  lying  as  they 
fought  in  ranks  '  and  '  with  every  wound  in  front.' ' 
These  were  the  words  of  General  Beresford  in  his 
Albuhera  dispatch  :  "  It  was  observed  that  our  dead, 
particularly  the  57th  Regiment,  were  lying  as  they 
fought  in  ranks  and  every  wound  was  in  front." 

The  set-to  between  the  1,800  British  against  7,000 
French  continued  without  cessation  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  "  We  continued  to  maintain  this  unprecedented 
conflict  with  unabated  energy.  The  enemy,  notwith- 
standing his  superiority  of  numbers,  had  not  gained  an 
inch  of  ground,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  gaining 
on  him."  So  says  one  officer  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
"  So  destructive  was  the  fire  of  the  enemy,"  says 
another,  one  of  the  57th,  "  that  in  a  short  time  the  few 
survivors  must  have  slept  in  peace  with  their  fallen 

the  West  Indies.  The  grape-shot  that  struck  him  down,  a  ball 
4  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
could  not  be  removed  by  the  surgeons  until  two  clays  afterwards, 
at  Olivenza,  Colonel  Inglis  having  had  to  pass  the  first  night  in 
the  open  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  recovered,  and  did  further 
distinguished  service  in  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees  as  Major  - 
General  under  Wellington,  finally  as  Sir  William  Inglis,  K.C.B., 
enjoying  many  years  of  honour  in  retirement  at  home.  "  No 
better  or  braver  man  existed,"  it  was  publicly  stated  of  him  at  his 
death  in  1836.  His  remains  rest  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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brothers."  "  Our  line,"  describes  the  officer  of  the  2gth 
who  has  been  quoted,  "  at  length  became  so  reduced 
that  it  resembled  a  chain  of  skirmishers  in  extended 
order." 

One  of  the  Ensigns  of  the  2Qth  was  young  Richard 
Vance,  another  of  the  brave  boys  of  Albuhera  day,  a 
lad  who  had  only  seven  months  joined.  "  Seeing  the 
terrible  losses  of  the  regiment,  and  fearing  lest  the 
Regimental  Colour  of  which  he  had  charge  might  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands  by  his  death,  he  tore  it  from 
the  pole.  He  was  killed  just  after,  and  when  the  battle 
closed  the  colour  was  found  concealed  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat  and  the  standard-pole  near  his  body."  Ensign 
Vance's  sword-knot  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in 
Whitehall. 

Soult  had  at  that  moment  the  fate  of  Albuhera  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  Marshal  had  victory,  complete 
and  overwhelming,  within  his  grasp.  He  had  but  to 
say  two  words.  At  his  side  was  the  leader  of  his 
cavalry,  Latour  Maubourg,  a  bold  and  energetic  officer, 
one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  cavalry  commanders,  fuming 
and  fretting  with  impatience  and  using  bad  language 
beneath  his  breath.  Soult  had  only  to  give  one  order. 
His  lips  had  but  to  utter  two  words  :  "  Maubourg — 
Donnez !"  Only  that  was  needed  to  let  loose  ten 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  trample  out  of  being  the 
attenuated  remnant  of  the  British  line,  freeing  Girard's 
columns  for  a  fresh  sweep  forward. 

Nothing  could  have  stopped  Maubourg.  His  troopers 
were  fresh  and  spoiling  for  fight.  Three  thousand 
horsemen,  twenty-six  squadrons,  ten  regiments  of 
dragoons,  hussars,  and  chasseurs ;  not  counting  the 
four  regiments  of  Polish  lancers  and  the  hussars  and 
dragoons  of  the  earlier  charge,  in  form  again  now,  and 


eager  for  more  work.  "  Maubourg — Donnez  !"  was  all 
that  Soult  had  to  say,  and  the  French  squadrons  would 
spring  forward  amidst  the  shot-shattered  files  of  the 
thin  red  line  with  the  resistless  shock  of  a  thunderbolt. 
But  the  words  were  not  spoken.  Soult  hesitated.  He 
held  back  from  excess  of  caution  and  his  golden 
opportunity  passed.  He  had  begun  the  battle,  explained 
the  Marshal  to  Napoleon,  understanding  that  only 
20,000  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  in  front  of 
him,  to  withstand  his  army  of  24,000.  To  his  surprise, 
said  Soult,  he  learned  from  prisoners  brought  in  by  the 
hussars  after  the  Polish  charge  that  13,000  Spaniards 
had  reinforced  Beresford  in  the  course  of  the  past  night, 
and,  in  addition,  a  new  British  brigade  had  come  in 
from  Badajoz  during  the  early  morning.  On  hearing 
that  he  refrained  from  sending  forward  his  5,600 
reserved  infantry  of  Werle's  Division  and  would  not  let 
Maubourg  charge.  So  the  Marshal  put  his  case  in 
exculpation. 

Soult's  caution  proved  the  turning-point  of  the  day's 
fortunes.  Immediately  afterwards  the  battle  entered 
on  its  final  phase,  and  Albuhera  was  lost  for  Napoleon 
and  France. 

The  coming  on  the  scene  of  the  Fusilier  Brigade, 
part  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  Fourth  Division,  with  General 
Abercrombie's  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  saved 
the  situation  for  England  at  the  last  moment. 

The  Fusiliers  had  been  on  the  battlefield  since  nine 
o'clock,  posted  in  rear  of  the  British  second  line,  as 
Beresford  had  originally  fronted  his  army.  The  General 
had  held  Cole  back  out  of  action,  keeping  his  troops 
to  serve  as  a  countercheck  to  Maubourg's  mass  of 
squadrons,  in  sight  on  the  French  right,  and  Werle's 
reserve  battalions  visible  farther  off.  Cole,  from  where 
he  was,  had  marked  with  growing  anxiety  the  heavy 
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fighting  on  the  ridge,  as  well  as  he  could  make  it  out  in 
the  misty  weather  and  "  thick  smoke  on  the  hill  owing 
to  the  concentrated  and  incessant  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,"  and  had  sent  an  aide-de-camp,  Major 
Roverea,  a  Swiss  officer  serving  under  Wellington,  to 
ask  Beresford's  leave  to  support  Hoghton's  hard- 
pressed  troops.  Roverea,  however,  did  not  come  back, 
a  French  sharpshooter's  bullet  in  the  head  having 
knocked  him  over  while  on  his  way,  and  Sir  Lowry, 
looking  for  his  return  with  increased  impatience,  got 
no  answer. 

It  came,  however,  to  the  same  thing.  Beresford  had 
no  intention  of  letting  Cole  move  from  that  part  of  the 
field.  He,  too,  was  gravely  disquieted  at  the  way  the 
situation  with  the  Third  Brigade  seemed  to  be  shaping, 
as  seen  from  some  way  off,  but  proposed  to  use  other 
troops  for  Hoghton's  relief:  two  of  his  Portuguese 
brigades.  He  had  already  sent  them  directions  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  on  the  ridge,  but  the 
order  had  not  been  received,  the  aide-de-camp  carrying 
the  message  having  met  Major  Roverea's  fate  and  been 
shot  on  the  way.  Beresford,  besides  that,  tried  to 
send  some  of  the  Spaniards,  and  himself  rode  over  to 
one  of  their  brigades,  that  of  Carlos  de  Espana.  All 
his  exhortations,  however,  failed  to  move  the  troops 
there.  They  were  mostly  demoralized  regiments  which 
had  done  badly  early  in  the  forenoon.  In  a  fury 
Beresford  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Ensigns 
and  hauled  him  forward  with  his  flag  for  some  yards. 
But  not  a  man  of  the  regiment  followed,  and  the 
wretched  Ensign  then  ran  back  to  his  comrades.  The 
General  seized  hold,  too,  of  a  Spanish  Colonel  by  his 
epaulettes  and  tried  to  drag  him  to  the  front ;  but 
again  to  no  purpose. 

Providentially,  elsewhere,  one   of  Beresford's   staff- 
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officers,  the  Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  Colonel 
Henry  Hardinge,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  but  with 
considerable  war  experience,  took  action  on  his  own 
initiative.  Colonel  Hardinge  had  been  on  the  ridge 
among  the  "Die  Hards."  According  to  one  story  he 
first  went  down  to  Beresford  and  found  him  on  the 
point  of  giving  orders  for  a  retreat.  Hardinge  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  you  have  a  Peerage  on  one  hand  and  a 
Court  Martial  on  the  other !"  Beresford,  after  a  pause, 
said  slowly — "  I  will  try  for  the  Peerage."  He  then 
countermanded  the  retreat,  and  Hardinge  rode  to 
Cole.  So  it  has  been  told. 

According  to  Hardinge's  own  letters  he  went  hurry- 
ing down  from  the  ridge  direct  to  Cole,  whose  troops 
were  the  nearest,  "  expressly  for  the  purpose  for  causing 
the  Fourth  Division  to  move  up  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  column."  So  Hardinge  himself  puts  it. 

He  came  up  to  Sir  Lowry  "  with  his  sword  drawn, 
having  had  on  the  way  to  collect  a  few  men  to  drive 
off  a  party  of  French  skirmishers  who  were  working 
round  one  flank,  and  had  got  within  twenty  paces." 

When  he  left  the  Third  Brigade,  says  Colonel 
Hardinge,  its  situation  was  "  desperate."  "  Some  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  were  calling  to  their  sergeants 
and  wounded  comrades  to  empty  their  pouches  to 
supply  them  with  ammunition.  The  2gth,  57th,  and 
48th  Regiments,  were  almost  exterminated.  My  former 
regiment,  the  57th,  had  scarcely  any  officers  left. 
Every  commanding  officer  was  at  this  time  either 
killed  or  wounded :  Sir  William  Stewart,  the 
General  of  the  Division  twice  wounded — Hoghton,  the 
General  of  the  brigade,  killed  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  whole  brigade  was  in  such  a  crippled  and  ex- 
hausted state  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  the 
position  much  longer.  In  this  desperate  state  of 
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things,  not  admitting  of  delay,  but  requiring  an  instant 
remedy,  I  rode  to  Sir  Lowry  Cole  to  propose  to  him  to 
attack  the  enemy's  column  with  his  division." 

He  rode  up  to  General  Cole,  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  "though  it  was  unusual  for  a  staff- 
officer,"  and,  describing  the  impossibility  of  Hoghton's 
men  holding  out,  strenuously  urged  an  immediate 
advance.  Cole  replied  that  General  Beresford  had 
instructed  him  on  no  account  to  stir  from  where  he 
was.  But  Colonel  Hardinge  was  not  to  be  rebuffed. 
"  I  earnestly  represented  that  this  order  had  been 
given  four  hours  before,  under  a  very  different  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  battle  depended 
on  the  immediate  advance  of  his  division.  ...  I 
spoke  as  eye-witness : — I  was  the  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  as  such 
my  responsibility  and  authority  were  pledged  for  the 
accuracy  of  my  report  and  the  necessity  of  the  move- 
ment I  proposed." 

While  Hardinge  was  still  speaking,  Colonel  Rooke  of 
the  Adjutant-General's  department  came  up.  He  also 
had  been  on  the  ridge.  General  Cole  turned  to  him 
with  "  Hardinge  is  pressing  me  to  attack  the  enemy's 
column."  Colonel  Rooke  in  response  confirmed  the 
critical  state  of  things  on  the  hill,  and  joined  with 
Hardinge  in  urging  an  immediate  advance.  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  assented.  It  was  a  very  grave  responsibility  that 
he  was  incurring  ;  he  was  disobeying  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  explicit  orders  : — but  he  would  take  the  risk. 
Writing  afterwards  to  Colonel  Hardinge,  Sir  Lowry 
said :  "  The  credit  of  originating  the  movement  rests 
with  you,  the  credit  of  having  incurred  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  me." 

"  After  that,  as  soon  as  Cole's  troops  were  in  motion," 
says  Colonel  Hardinge,  "  I  went  to  Abercrombie's 
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Brigade,  which  was  in  rear  of  Hoghton's  left,  and 
authorized  him  to  deploy  and  move  past  Hoghton's 
men." 

Cole's  men  began  their  advance  :  the  First  and  Second 
Battalions  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers  on  the  left,  the 
23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers  on  the  right ;  together  with 
Harvey's  Portuguese  Brigade,  also  under  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Division. 

They  moved  forward,  heading  to  strike  diagonally  at 
the  French  flank ;  deployed  into  a  line  of  bayonets  a 
mile  long,  three  British  and  five  Portuguese  battalions 
abreast.  The  flank  battalions  moved  in  square, 
supported  by  three  regiments  of  British  dragoons  and 
a  horse-artillery  battery.  They  had  about  half  a  mile 
to  go,  over  the  same  open  ground  where  Colborne's 
Brigade  had  been  destroyed,  being  exposed  all  the  time 
to  Maubourg's  cavalry.  It  was,  as  General  Cole  him- 
self put  it,  "  a  most  difficult  and  hazardous  movement 
to  accomplish."  The  three  invincible  battalions  on 
the  hill,  all  that  was  left  of  them,  were  meanwhile  ever 
magnificently  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  "  There  was 
no  yielding,"  remarks  Colonel  Hardinge  with  pride,  "  or 
any  other  perceptible  change  indicating  a  crisis." 

Soult  realized  his  position  and  the  peril  to  himself  as 
the  Fusilier  Brigade  came  on.  He  saw  what  the  coming 
blow  foreboded  for  his  army.  To  ward  it  off  four  of 
Maubourg's  regiments  at  once  charged  out  on  Harvey's 
Portuguese,  while  Werle's  infantry  were  pushed  to  the 
front  rapidly  to  beat  back  the  Fusiliers. 

The  dragoons  were  dealt  with  rolling  volleys  from 
the  battalion  in  square  on  that  flank,  and  sent  flying 
back  in  disorder  with  many  empty  saddles.  Werle"'s 
division  of  nine  battalions,  making  three  regiments, 
were  confronted  by  the  Fusiliers  as  they  came  down 
the  slope.  Each  of  the  three  British  battalions  in  line 
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engaged  the  French  regiment  opposite — one  battalion 
against  three  massed  in  regimental  columns.  The 
dense  formation  of  the  French — each  column  had  a 
front  of  only  120  men,  who  were  all  that  could  use 
their  muskets  to  fire,  the  sixteen  ranks  behind  being 
useless  for  the  purpose — could  not  cope  with  the 
superiority  of  the  fire  of  the  wider-fronted  and  over- 
lapping British  line,  two  deep,  every  man  of  whom  was 
shooting  his  hardest. 

Sir  Lowry  headed  the  attack  in  person.  The 
Fusiliers  were  led  by  their  Brigadier,  Sir  William 
Myers,  a  young  officer  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  a 
first-rate  and  brilliant  soldier.  "  It  will  be  a  glorious 
day  for  the  Fusiliers,"  were  his  words  when  the  order 
was  given  to  go  forward.  His  horse  was  shot  under 
him  within  the  first  few  minutes  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  ascend  the  hill.  Myers  led  on  the  brigade  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  First  Battalion  of 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  until  a  second  horse  was  brought 
up ;  then,  a  little  way  farther,  a  bullet  struck  him  in 
the  hip,  passing  upwards  into  his  body,  and  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound.  The  heroic  officer  kept  in  the  saddle 
undauntedly  all  the  time,  though  suffering  excruciating 
pain.  He  continued  to  call  out  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  men  until  he  fainted,  being  lifted  from  his 
horse  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  falling  to  the  ground. 
He  died  next  day. 

"  We  moved  steadily  towards  the  enemy,  and  very 
soon  commenced  firing,"  describes  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Fusiliers,  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  the  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Battalion.  "  The  men  behaved 
most  gloriously,  never  losing  their  ranks,  and  closing  to 
the  centre  as  casualties  occurred.  From  the  quantities 
of  smoke,  I  could  perceive  very  little  but  what  was 
immediately  in  my  front.  The  First  Battalion  closed 
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with  the  right  column  of  the  French,  and  I  moved  on 
and  closed  with  the  second  column,  the  23rd  with  the 
left  column.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  position  of 
the  three  battalions  when  the  French  faced  about,  at 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  us.  Our  firing  was  most 
incessant,  and  we  kept  following  the  enemy  until  we 
reached  the  second  hill  and  the  position  they  had 
previously  occupied.  During  the  closest  part  of  the 
action  I  saw  the  French  officers  endeavouring  to  deploy 
their  columns,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  as  soon  as  a 
third  of  a  company  got  out,  they  immediately  ran  back 
to  be  covered  by  the  front  of  the  column.  Our  loss 
was,  of  course,  most  severe,  but  the  battalions  never  for 
an  instant  ceased  advancing  under  artillery  firing  grape 
the  whole  time." 

A  sergeant  of  the  First  Battalion  also — Cooper — 
gives  his  impressions  in  these  words  : 

"  We  began  to  ascend  the  slope  with  panting  breath, 
while  the  roll  and  thunder  of  the  furious  battle  increased. 
Under  this  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy  our  thin  line 
staggers  ;  men  are  knocked  about  like  skittles,  but  not 
a  step  backwards  is  taken.  Here  our  Colonel  and  all 
the  field-officers  of  the  brigade  fell,  either  killed  or 
wounded,  but  no  confusion  ensued.  The  orders  were: 
'  Close  up  !  Close  in  !  Fire  away  !  Forward  !'  We 
are  close  up  to  the  enemy's  column  ;  they  break  and 
rush  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  in  the  greatest 
mob-like  confusion." 

A  comrade  of  his,  tells  Cooper  also,  as  they  were 
beginning  the  fight,  called  out:  "Where's  Arthur?" 
He  meant  Wellington.  The  answer  was  given  :  "  I 
don't  know — I  don't  see  him  !"  Rejoined  the  first 
private  :  "  Aw  wish  he  wur  here  !"  "  So  did  I,"  com- 
ments Sergeant  Cooper. 

The  fight  along  the  hill-slope  lasted  for  some  twenty 
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minutes.  Then  came  the  end,  the  final  scene,  in  his 
brilliant  description  of  which  Napier  is  at  his  best. 

"  The  Fusilier  Battalion,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest, 
reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships  ;  but  suddenly 
and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  terrible 
enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult 
with  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain 
did  the  hardiest  veterans  break  from  the  crowded 
columns  and  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the 
mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the 
mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  striving,  fire  indis- 
criminately upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen, 
hovering  on  the  flank,  threatened  to  charge  the 
advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing 
infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour,  no 
nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of  their 
order;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark 
columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground  ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
every  formation  ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered 
the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the 
tumultuous  crowd  as,  slowly  and  with  a  horrid  carnage, 
it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French 
reserves  mix  with  the  struggling  multitude  to  sustain 
the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable 
confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  breaking  off  like  a 
loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep." 

"  The  Fusiliers,"  according  to  Colonel  Hardinge, 
who  was  watching  them,  "  exceeded  anything  that  the 
word  gallantry  can  convey  !" 

Game  to  the  last,  the  small  remnants  of  the  "  Die 
Hards,"  as  the  Fusiliers  made  their  final  conquering 
advance,  tried  to  join  them  and  take  part.  There  were 
12 
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just  1 60  of  them  left,  officers  and  men.  Beresford, 
who  had  just  ridden  up  to  the  spot,  saw  them  and  had 
them  stopped.  "  The  wreck  of  the  57th,"  in  the  words 
again  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  "  cheered 
on  by  their  prostrate  and  almost  exhausted  chief,  was 
on  the  point  of  joining  in  the  charge  when  Marshal 
Beresford  exclaimed :  *  Stop  them  !  Stop  the  57th  I  It 
would  be  a  sin  to  let  them  go  on  !'  And  when  the 
remnant  of  the  '  Die  Hards '  retired  they  carried  with 
them  their  colours,  shot  to  ribbons,  but  unpolluted  by 
a  moment's  grasp  of  a  foeman's  hand." 

Two  French  grenadier  battalions,  Soult's  last  re- 
serves, were  brought  up  in  a  forlorn-hope  attempt  to 
stem  the  final  rush  of  the  victorious  British.  They 
were  overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  and  sent  flying  with 
the  loss  of  370  men  out  of  1,000. 

The  sight  of  Werle"s  whole  division  in  wild  flight 
was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  Girard's  men,  over- 
wrought already  by  the  havoc  in  their  ranks  during 
their  own  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Third  Brigade. 
Abercrombie's  regiments  came  at  them  at  the  same 
instant,  round  the  left  flank  of  the  Third  Brigade,  and 
followed  up  a  furious  volley  with  a  bayonet-charge. 
Girard's  battalions,  beaten  at  last,  gave  way.  Turn- 
ing their  backs  on  their  antagonists,  the  survivors  of 
Hoghton's  heroic  three  battalions,  they  streamed  off, 
broken  up  and  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  flung  them- 
selves in  among  Werle"'s  mob  of  fugitives.  All  rushed 
off  in  headlong  rout,  battalions  mixed  up  in  utter  dis- 
order ;  nor  did  they  stop  running  until  they  had  got 
back  to  the  position  whence  Soult  had  set  out  in  the 
early  morning.  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry,  still  a 
menacing  array  of  squadrons,  covered  the  flight  of 
the  infantry,  supported  by  the  forty  guns  of  Soult's 
artillery,  all  massed  in  one  great  battery  on  the  farther 
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ridge.  Beresford's  troops  were  too  much  exhausted 
and  reduced  in  numbers  to  attempt  to  press  their 
advantage  home. 

So  closed  the  most  fiercely  contested  and,  for  the 
numbers  engaged,  most  sanguinary  of  British  infantry 
battles.  It  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  been 
fought,  by  most  of  the  British  Army  at  any  rate,  on 
empty  stomachs.  The  alarm  had  been  given  at 
seven  o'clock,  just  as  our  men  were  about  to  begin 
their  breakfasts.  "We  had  scarcely  time  to  get  a 
little  tea  a,nd  a  morsel  of  biscuit,"  our  officer  of  the 
2gth  relates,  "  when  the  alarm  was  given :  '  Stand  to 
your  arms — the  French  are  advancing!'  We  accord- 
ingly got  under  arms  instantly,  leaving  tents  and 
baggage  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Quartermaster  and 
batmen  best  could." 

Under  stress  of  the  unexpectedly  early  alarm 
General  Hoghton  of  the  Third  Brigade  turned  out,  we 
are  told,  in  an  old  green  frock-coat  he  had  hastily  put 
on.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  it  until  after 
the  firing  had  begun,  and  the  Third  Brigade  had 
advanced  to  the  ridge.  His  servant  then  overtook  him 
and  ran  up,  carrying  the  Brigadier's  red  uniform  coat, 
which  Hoghton  donned  while  on  horseback,  in  sight  of 
both  armies. 

Fearful,  indeed,  was  the  cost  of  Albuhera  in  human  life 
to  victors  and  vanquished  alike.  Beresford  returned  his 
losses  at  4,100  British,  out  of  a  total  of  10,000  ;  400 
Portuguese  of  Harvey's  Brigade,  fallen  while  taking 
their  part  in  the  advance  of  the  Fusiliers;  and  1,500 
Spaniards,  mostly  the  men  of  Zayas'  gallant  division. 
Soult  stated  his  casualties  to  the  Ministry  of  War  in 
Paris  as,  in  round  numbers,  6,000  men. 

Of  the  British,  the  three  battalions  of  the  Fusilier 
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Brigade  in  that  one  charge  lost  more  than  half  their 
strength  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  over  50  per  cent. : 
1,045  men  out  of  2,015  who  started  for  the  attack. 
General  Cole  was  wounded ;  also  Colonel  Wade,  his 
Adjutant- General,  and  all  his  aides-de-camp.  All 
three  Colonels  of  the  Fusiliers  fell :  Brigadier  Myers, 
mortally  wounded;  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Blakeney, 
also  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers ;  and  Colonel  Ellis,  of  the 
23rd,  severely  wounded.  The  two  battalions  of  the 
7th  Fusiliers  I6st  705  officers  and  men.  Their  colour- 
poles  were  shattered  to  splinters  by  bullets,  and  their 
colours  torn  to  strips  of  tattered  silk.  The  single 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  lost  332  officers 
and  men.  One  company,  Captain  Stainforth's,  was 
brought  out  of  action  by  a  corporal,  Thomas  Robinson. 
The  colours  of  the  23rd,  too,  were  shot  to  rags.  One 
of  them,  the  King's  Colour  of  the  regiment,  was  borne 
throughout  by  a  boy  of  seventeen,  Ensign  Bevis  Hall. 
He  got  through  the  battle  without  a  scratch  until  the 
last  moment.  As  the  fight  closed,  when  the  French 
were  in  flight,  while  in  the  act  of  waving  his  flag  on 
high,  amid  the  triumphantly  cheering  soldiers,  a  last 
shot,  fired  by  some  retreating  Frenchman,  turning 
back  to  let  off  one  more  cartridge,  struck  the  gallant 
lad  between  the  eyes  and  he  fell  dead. 

Colborne's  ill-fated  First  Brigade  of  the  Second 
Division  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  seven-tenths  of  its 
officers  and  men  :  1,400  out  of  2,000,  all  told.  Of  the 
400  whom  the  Poles  and  hussars  made  prisoners,  most 
escaped  during  the  night  in  the  confusion  among  the 
French  after  the  battle.  They  got  back  to  the  British 
lines,  to  be  dubbed  by  their  comrades  in  one  regiment 
for  the  rest  of  their  service  "  The  Resurrection  Men." 

Hoghton's  invincible  Third  Brigade  lost  five-eighths 
of  its  strength :  1,044  out  of  1,650  of  all  ranks. 
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General  Stewart  was  wounded  twice ;  Brigadier 
Hoghton  and  General  Duckworth,  of  the  48th,  were 
killed ;  Colonel  White,  of  the  2gth,  was  mortally 
wounded;  Colonel  Inglis,of  the  57th,  severely  wounded. 
Every  field-officer  of  the  three  battalions  fell,  either 
killed  or  wounded.  At  the  end  what  remained  of  the 
Third  Brigade  was  commanded  by  a  Captain,  Cimitiere, 
of  the  48th;  a  Frenchman,  curiously — a  French  Royalist 
refugee  from  the  Terror,  who  had  taken  service  against 
the  murderers  of  his  King.  At  roll-call  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle  only  two  Captains,  three  subalterns,  and 
96  men  of  the  whole  battalion  of  the  2gih  answered 
to  their  names — 324  officers  and  men  were  lying  on 
the  field,  killed  or  wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  48th 
numbered  422,  killed  or  wounded.  The  57th,  out  of  30 
officers  and  570  men  under  arms  that  morning,  had 
left  at  nightfall,  capable  of  duty,  10  officers  and  150 
men.  The  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Way,  fourteenth  in 
seniority  on  the  list  of  officers,  brought  the  regiment 
out  of  the  battle.  According  to  regimental  tradition, 
the  whole  of  the  rations  issued  to  No.  2  Company 
were  drawn  by  a  drummer  boy,  who  carried  them 
away  in  his  hat.  Their  colours,  at  the  following  regi- 
mental inspection,  were  officially  returned  by  the 
Inspecting-General  as  being  "  too  much  disfigured 
to  be  reported  on."  The  tattered  state  of  the  flags 
may  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  numbers  of  bullet-holes  in  the  King's 
Colour :  seventeen  by  one  account,  thirty  by  another. 
Twenty-one  distinct  shot-holes  were  counted  in  the 
Regimental  Colour. 

As  a  special  reward  in  honour  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played at  Albuhera,  a  sergeant  in  each  battalion  of 
Hoghton's  and  Cole's  Brigades  was  awarded  a  com- 
mission by  the  Prince  Regent. 
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The  scanty  remains  of  the  battalions  of  Colville's  and 
Hoghton's  Brigades  numbered  so  few  that,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  battle,  the  survivors  of  the  six  battalions 
were  collected  together  and  formed  into  a  single  "pro- 
visional battalion,"  until  drafts  could  arrive  from 
England  to  reconstitute  the  different  corps.  The  Buffs 
made  up  one  company,  the  66th  another,  the  2Qth  and 
48th  two  companies,  the  syth  two  companies,  the 
3ist  four  companies — all  being  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  senior  officer  left,  Major  L'Estrange,  of 
the  3ist. 

For  their  share  at  Albuhera  our  present-day  "  Die 
Hards,"  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  bears  for  honourable 
distinction  a  silver  wreath  of  laurel  as  a  badge,  similar 
to  the  decoration  specially  granted  to  the  heroic  regi- 
ments of  the  Minden  Charge.  They  wear,  as  well,  the 
name  "  Albuhera  "  inscribed  on  helmet  and  waist-belt 
plates.* 

In  Marshal  Soult's  total  of  6,000  casualties  were  in- 
cluded three  of  his  Divisional  Generals.  Over  3,000  of 
killed  and  wounded  fell  among  the  men  of  the  massed 
columns,  who  fought  the  Third  Brigade  on  the  ridge ; 
Werl6's  Division  of  5,600  lost  1,800  in  the  fight  with  the 
Fusiliers.  In  that  shape  did  the  solid  French  columns 
pay  the  penalty  for  their  dense  formation.  "  Our 

*  Forty-three  years  later,  in  the  stress  of  the  Battle  of  Inker- 
man,  the  hard-hit  remnant  of  the  5yth  were  lying  down  on  the 
Home  Ridge,  and  a  fresh  Russian  column  was  advancing  to  push 
back  the  handful  of  wearied  infantry  and  capture  some  guns  in 
rear.  Captain  Stanley,  who  was  in  command,  saw  that  the 
situation  was  desperate.  Springing  up,  he  turned  to  his  men  and 
shouted,  "  '  Die  Hards,'  remember  Albuhera  !"  The  effect  was 
electrical.  The  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  with  a  cheer  fol- 
lowed their  bold  leader  into  the  midst  of  the  Russians,  driving 
them  back,  after  a  furious  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  gallant 
Stanley  fell,  having,  it  is  said,  slain  ten  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  sword.  His  place  was  taken  by  Captain  Inglis,  son  of  the 
Colonel  at  Albuhera. 
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men,"  says  a  British  officer, "  died  in  rows ;  the  French 
lay  in  heaps  and  mounds,  being  so  massed.  They  did 
not  dare  to  deploy,  as  they  afterwards  told  us,  from  a 
dread  of  our  cavalry,  having  supposed  that  we  would 
not  have  ventured  to  act  in  such  an  open  country  with- 
out a  great  superiority  in  that  description  of  force." 
Soult  sent  his  captured  standards  to  Paris.  He  only 
carried  off,  however,  one  of  the  British  cannon,  a 
5^-inch  howitzer,  which  was  afterwards  recaptured,  dis- 
mounted by  a  shot,  on  the  ramparts  of  San  Sebastian. 
It  was  identified  by  the  number  it  bore  stamped  on  it, 
"  No.  388." 

A  drenching  downpour  of  rain  closed  the  day  for  the 
wearied  British  soldiers  on  that  bare  and  bloodstained 
hill-side.  So  many  were  our  wounded  that  "there  were 
not  enough  unwounded  men  left  to  pick  them  up."  It 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  for  "the  mounds  of 
French  wounded,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  got  at 
for  two  days." 

That  night's  bivouac  on  the  battlefield  of  Albuhera 
was,  from  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most  trying  experi- 
ences that  Wellington's  men  went  through  in  the  whole 
war.  We  get  one  brief  glimpse  of  it  from  a  private 
soldier  who  was  there.  "  Our  situation,"  he  says,  "  if 
possible,  was  more  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  than  any 
yet  experienced.  No  provision  of  liquor  was  to  be  had, 
and  the  surrounding  country  so  wild  and  depopulated 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  better  our  state 
even  by  marauding.  The  only  means  of  rest,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  was  sitting  on  our  knapsacks  in  the 
mud,  into  which  many  occasionally  dropped,  overcome 
by  sleep  and  fatigue.  The  ghastly  lines  of  dead  were 
faintly  visible  through  the  gloom,  while  the  deep  snoring 
of  those  lying  about,  or  who  still  maintained  their 
balance  on  their  seats,  nearly  drowned  the  calls  of  the 
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sentinels  and  the  meanings  of  the  mutilated  soldiers. 
From  about  midnight  the  howling  of  wolves  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  river:  they  had  probably  left 
their  dens  in  the  adjacent  wood  to  feast  on  this  scene 
of  carnage.  Their  howlings  seemed  at  times  as  if 
answered  by  the  calls  and  croaking  of  the  birds  of 
prey  which  kept  hovering  about." 

Wellington,  at  the  very  moment  that  Albuhera  was 
being  fought,  was  hastening  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
assistance  of  Beresford,  galloping  sixty  miles  a  day. 
He  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  beyond  the  Tagus, 
after  having  driven  Masse'na  across  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  He  had  heard  that  Soult  had  started  from 
Seville  to  force  Beresford  out  of  the  siege-lines  before 
Badajoz",  and  rescue  the  garrison,  pressing  on  with 
24,000  picked  troops  as  fast  as  his  men  could  get  over 
the  ground.  Sending  off  at  once  Picton's  infantry  of 
the  "  Fighting  Third  "  Division  and  the  Seventh  Divi- 
sion, by  forced  marches  of  twenty  miles  a  day, 
Wellington  followed  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  passing 
the  two  divisions  on  the  way,  in  four  days  from  leaving 
his  headquarters  on  the  Coa  had  arrived  at  Elvas,  not 
far  from  Badajoz.  He  learned  on  reaching  Elvas  that 
Beresford  had  already  raised  his  camp  before  Badajoz, 
and  was  barring  Soult's  approach  at  Albuhera,  twelve 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  fortress,  astride  of  the  Badajoz 
to  Seville  road.  He  was  just  too  late  for  the  battle. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Albuhera  Colonel 
Arbuthnot  reached  Elvas  from  the  field  with  the  news 
of  Soult's  defeat  and  retirement. 

Wellington  passed  this  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
the  soldiers  at  Albuhera  in  his  next  dispatch  to  England, 
after  having  had  Beresford's  report  before  him  and 
having  learned  the  details  of  the  fighting : 

"  I  think  this  action  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
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honourable  to  the  character  of  the  troops  of  any  that 
has  been  fought  during  the  war."* 

Marshal  Soult  is  credited  with  having  said  this  of  the 
British  Army  at  Albuhera  :  "  There  is  no  beating  these 
troops,  in  spite  of  their  Generals !  I  always  thought 
them  bad  soldiers,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now.  I  turned 
their  right  and  penetrated  their  centre,  they  were  com- 
pletely beaten;  the  day  was  mine;  yet  they  did  not 
know  it,  and  would  not  run  !"  And  Soult  really  meant 
what  he  said.  He  went  so  far  as  to  claim  credit  in  the 
dispatch  he  sent  to  Paris  with  his  flag-trophies,  for 
"  une  victoire  signalee."  The  claim,  however,  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  War  Minister,  who  had  seen  the  London 
Gazette,  brought  over  by  a  Folkestone  smuggler  who 
supplied  Napoleon  regularly  with  English  newspapers, 
containing  Wellington's  and  Beresford's  dispatches. 
The  Marshal,  however,  scored  in  the  long  run.  When 
Soult  in  later  years  became  War  Minister  under  Louis 
Philippe,  he  promptly  placed  the  name  "Albuhera  "  as 
a  battle-honour  on  the  colours  of  a  number  of  regiments. 
In  doing  that  no  doubt  he  was  justified,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  soldiers.  Soult's  regiments  at  Albuhera, 
whatever  the  fortune  of  the  battle,  Girard's  brave 
fellows  in  particular,  had  fought  nobly  under  fire  with 
coolness,  and  endurance,  and  signal  gallantry,  officers 
and  men  alike.  They  did  their  duty,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  those  regiments  in  the  French  Army  of  to-day 
for  that  reason  are  entitled  rightly  and  fairly  to  com- 
memorate the  battle. 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1811  three  privates  of  the  57th — O'Harran, 
Royston,  and  Haines — were  sentenced  to  death  for  marauding 
near  Elvas.  Wellington  went  out  of  his  way  to  pardon  them. 
"The  conduct  of  the  5yth  Regiment  in  the  Battle  of  Albuhera," 
says  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  Mr.  Larpent,  "  rendered  the 
Commander-in-Chief  anxious  to  pardon  the  men,  that  the  regi- 
ment might  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution." 


XI 

"  DADDY   HILL "    ON   THE   WAR-PATH  :   THE    DAYBREAK 
SURPRISE   AT  ARROYO 

DADDY  HILL"  was  the  soldiers'  name  for  the 
most  popular  General  in  Wellington's  army. 
Every  officer  and  man  under  his  orders  had  for  General 
Hill  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  regard  and  attachment 
that  was  unique  in  the  service.  Others  of  their  leaders 
no  doubt  they  liked  personally  and  trusted  ;  some  they 
tolerated  for  their  capacity  as  leaders  before  the  enemy ; 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hated  absolutely,  as  hard 
tyrants. 

With  "  Daddy  Hill "  it  was  quite  otherwise  at  all 
times.  An  officer  of  Hill's  Division — the  Second 
Division — writing  in  after  years,  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  why  all  regarded  Hill  with  such  devoted  affection. 
"  The  great  foundation  of  all  his  popularity  with  the 
troops  was  his  sterling  personal  worth  and  his  heroic 
spirit ;  but  his  popularity  was  increased  and  strengthened 
as  soon  as  he  was  seen.  He  was  the  very  picture  of 
an  English  country  gentleman.  To  those  soldiers  who 
came  from  the  rural  districts  of  Old  England  he 
represented  home  :  his  fresh  complexion,  his  placid  face, 
kind  eyes,  kind  voice,  the  total  absence  of  all  parade, 
or  noise  in  his  habits,  delighted  them.  The  displeasure 
of  Rowland  Hill  was  worse  to  them  than  the  loudest 
anger  of  other  Generals.  When  they  saw  anxiety  in 
his  face  that  all  should  be  right,  they  doubly  wished  it 
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themselves ;  and  when  they  saw  his  countenance  bright 
with  the  expression  that  all  was  right,  why,  they  were 
glad  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  .  .  .  Also  his 
kind  attention  to  all  the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  men, 
his  visits  to  the  sick  in  hospital,  his  vigilant  protection 
of  the  poor  country-people,  his  just  severity  to 
marauders,  his  generous  and  humane  treatment  of 
such  prisoners  and  wounded  as  at  times  fell  into  his 
hands — all  consistent  actings  of  a  virtuous  and  noble 
spirit — made  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiery ;  and  wherever  the  few  survivors  of  that  army 
may  now  be  scattered,  in  their  hearts  assuredly  his 
name  and  image  are  dearly  cherished  still." 

"  Daddy  Hill "  made  the  coup  which  won  him  a 
knighthood  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  planted 
his  feet  on  the  ladder  leading  to  a  peerage,  and  in  the 
end  to  the  Horse  Guards  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Army,  as  successor  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton himself.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  at  the  time 
of  Wellington's  blockade  of  the  barrier-fortress  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  borders  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  October  of  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  October,  the  Second 
Division,  posted  at  that  time  in  cantonments  on  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  frontier,  with  its  headquarters 
at  the  fortified  town  of  Portalegre,  to  the  south  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  serve  as  a  covering  force,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field.  A  formidable  French 
division  of  6,000  men  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Province  of  Estremadura,  in  the  mountainous  country 
to  the  south-east  of  the  district  where  Hill's  men  were 
quartered,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana. 

The  French  had  been  sent  north  of  the  Tagus  by 
Marshal  Soult,then  occupying  Andalusia  and  besieging 
Cadiz,  to  act  as  a  flying  column  and  co-operate  with 
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another  force  to  the  eastward  against  an  incursion  of 
Spanish  guerillas,  then  threatening  Soult's  line  of 
communications  with  Madrid.  They  were  picked 
regiments,  troupes  d?  elite,  and  their  leader  was  an  officer 
of  exceptional  distinction,  and  one  of  Napoleon's 
favourites — the  General  Girard  who  made  the  attack 
at  Albuhera.  Girard  drove  back  the  guerillas  and  pushed 
on  as  far  as  Ca9eres,  a  town  some  fifty  miles  from 
Merida,  where  he  had  crossed  the  Tagus,  his  base  of 
operations.  He  was  at  Ca9eres  when  news  of  his 
movements  reached  Wellington.  Hill's  Division  was 
at  once  told  off  to  beat  Girard  back. 

Hill  himself  had  already  had  news  of  Girard's  raid. 
He  realized  that  it  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
cutting  Girard  off  from  Merida  by  a  rapid  dash. 
Immediately  Wellington's  order  to  move  reached  him 
he  was  off.  He  had  carefully  laid  his  plans  beforehand. 
He  could  count  on  sufficient  troops  not  only  to  make 
Girard  pay  dearly  for  his  venturesome  move,  but  also 
possibly  to  overwhelm  and  capture  bodily  his  whole 
division.  Hill  had  on  the  spot  nearly  10,000  men,  of 
whom  a  third  were  British,  while  most  of  the  re- 
mainder were  British-trained  Portuguese  of  trustworthy 
quality. 

Swiftness  and  secrecy,  as  Hill  thoroughly  recognized, 
were  the  great  essentials  for  success. 

On  the  morning  of  October  21  the  Chief  Commissary 
of  the  Second  Division  received  orders  to  provision  the 
troops  at  once  with  ten  days'  bread  and  a  fortnight's 
beef,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  commanding  officer  of 
every  regiment  was  directed  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  light  marching  order  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Before  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  Hill's  troops  had  all 
come  in  from  their  cantonments  and  were  assembling 
at  the  starting-point,  with  the  commissariat  "  beef" 
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ready  to  accompany  the  marching  column  in  the  shape 
of  droves  of  oxen. 

They  started  off  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  and  began  by  making  a  thirty  miles'  march  across 
the  steep  and  rugged  Sierra  de  San  Mamed  in  a  furious 
gale  of  wind  and  pouring  rain.  That  also  brought 
them  over  the  Spanish  frontier. 

In  order  to  mislead  the  many  French  spies  there 
were  about,  Hill  first  of  all  went  off  for  six  miles  due 
south  towards  Badajoz.  Then,  when  beyond  observa- 
tion from  Portalegre,  he  turned  sharply  off  due  east  in 
the  direction  of  Cageres,  where,  according  to  latest 
intelligence,  Girard  still  was. 

Crossing  the  Spanish  frontier  near  the  small  town  of 
Codeceira,  a  halt  was  called,  and  the  troops  did  their 
best  to  shelter  themselves  for  the  night  against  the 
terrible  weather  under  roughly  extemporized  huts  of 
boughs  and  leaves.  The  rain  kept  on  steadily  all  night 
in  a  soaking  downpour,  and  officers  and  men  had  to 
sit  or  lie  round  spluttering,  half-extinguished  fires, 
some,  at  times,  "  trying  to  warm  a  little  wine  in  the  lid 
of  a  camp-kettle,"  others  crouched  huddling  together 
for  warmth  ;  not  a  few,  we  are  told,  "  cursing  the 
French  for  bringing  them  out  in  such  weather." 

They  were  off  again  by  seven  next  morning,  and  had 
a  long  six  hours'  march  to  the  ancient  Spanish  city  of 
Albuquerque,  midway  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadiana.  On  the  following  day  they  covered  another 
twenty  miles,  finally  getting  to  their  halting-place, 
Alisada,  an  hour  before  midnight.  During  the  last 
part  of  the  march  the  roads  were  so  rough  that  "  the 
guns  of  the  artillery  had  to  be  dismounted  from  their 
carriages  and  borne  up  steep  places  by  the  men." 

Immediately  they  halted  at  Alisada  orders  were  sent 
round  for  the  men  to  prepare  their  rations  as  quickly 
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as  possible  and  be  ready  to  move  on  as  soon  as  a  hasty 
meal  could  be  eaten.  Beef,  not  half  an  hour  killed, 
had  to  be  put  in  the  camp-kettles  as  it  was,  and  even 
then  the  soup  could  not  be  got  ready  until  within 
a  few  minutes  before  the  bugles  were  sounding  the 
"Assembly."  "  The  bullocks  on  which  we  were  to 
dine,"  says  an  officer,  "were  running  and  jumping 
about  us,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  amusing 
us  with  more  interesting  leaps  in  our  camp-kettles." 
He  adds  that  "  the  soup,  just  off  the  fire,  having  been 
placed  before  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  bugle  called 
us  to  arms,  we  were  compelled  to  dispatch  it  in  a  state 
little  colder  than  boiling  lead." 

The  hasty  start  from  Alisada  was  the  result  of  news 
that  Hill's  Spanish  cavalry  had  just  brought  in.  The 
enemy,  they  reported,  had  moved  from  Cageres  and 
were  at  Malpartida — within  striking  distance  of  the 
British  at  Alisada.  General  Hill  proposed  to  make  for 
them  forthwith. 

The  troops  hastened  forward,  as  before,  under 
pitiless  incessant  rain  for  the  whole  of  that  day  and 
the  succeeding  night.  They  forded  the  River  Salor,  a 
difficult  task  for  the  infantry,  wading  across  slippery 
rocks,  the  water  breast-high  in  places,  so  that  the  men 
had  to  hold  up  their  cartouche-boxes  and  bullet- 
pouches,  and  then  pressed  on  at  the  best  speed  the 
weather  and  rough  cross-country  mountain  roads  would 
let  them.  On  the  way  a  brief  halt  was  made  in 
anticipation  of  an  early  battle,  at  which  muskets  were 
inspected  and  flints  seen  to.  That  done,  all  went  on, 
ploughing  their  way  all  night  through  mud  and  water, 
or  tripping  and  stumbling  over  deep  ruts  and  rocky 
boulders.  "  The  men  were  so  worn  out  by  the  morning 
that  they  were  only  kept  on  their  feet  by  the  prospect 
of  battle." 
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But  all  their  exertions  proved  in  vain.  To  their 
intense  chagrin  they  learned,  as  they  were  drawing 
near  to  Malpartida,  that  the  enemy  had  given  them 
the  slip.  The  cavalry  brought  in  word  that  Girard, 
warned  by  some  "  Afrancescados,"  local  Spanish 
officials  who  had  taken  service  under  the  French,  had 
withdrawn  just  two  hours  before  the  horsemen  got  the 
news.  The  enemy  had  gone  along  the  Torremocha 
road,  it  was  stated,  apparently  retreating  towards 
Merida  again. 

All  Hill  could  do  on  that  news  was  to  halt  the  men 
and  let  tri&m  rest  awhile.  The  soldiers  were  dead- 
beat,  and  had  outstripped  most  of  the  commissariat 
bullocks,  their  rations.  He  had  to  halt  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  until  the  men  had  been  fed  and 
were  ready  to  resume  the  march.  He  had  again  by 
that  time  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts. 
It  was  rather  vague,  but  would  suffice.  Apparently 
Girard,  as  far  as  Hill  could  learn,  had  only  heard  some 
vague  rumour  about  his  move,  and  was  falling  back 
at  a  leisurely  pace.  All  the  French  apparently  knew 
was  that  a  hostile  force,  of  the  strength  and  actual 
position  of  which  they  were  unaware,  had  crossed  the 
frontier  from  Portugal  towards  Caceres. 

The  twenty-four  hours'  rest  set  Hill's  men  in  trim 
again.  Once  more  the  indefatigable  General  was 
on  the  war-path.  If  he  could  not  cut  Girard  off,  at 
least  he  might  overtake  him  and  bring  him  to  battle. 
Another  rapid  march  would  probably  serve  that 
purpose. 

The  troops  set  off  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  27th. 
They  recrossed  the  River  Salor  at  another  ford,  making 
for  the  small  town  of  Torremocha.  The  French,  Hill 
thought,  might  be  halting  there  ;  if  they  had  had  no 
further  news  about  him  since  quitting  Malpartida.  So 
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far  the  wild  and  barren  districts  Hili  had  been  traversing 
seemed  practically  uninhabited. 

During  that  forenoon  as  they  marched  along  the 
officers  of  one  of  the  regiments,  the  gand  Highlanders, 
contrived,  as  we  are  told,  to  get  up  a  hare-hunt.  A 
mounted  officer  by  chance  put  up  a  hare  and  some 
of  the  greyhounds,  which  many  of  the  officers  in  Spain 
at  that  time  used  to  keep,  went  after  it  and  killed  it. 
Officers  in  other  regiments  took  up  the  idea,  and  as 
the  coursing  seemed  to  enliven  the  men,  hares  also 
proving  plentiful,  they  too  let  their  dogs  go.  "  We 
continued  the  sport,  and  so  beguiled  the  time  that 
many  of  the  men  thought  we  had  marched  only  half 
the  distance  that  we  really  had." 

Towards  midday,  as  they  were  toiling  through  the 
rough  and  steep  pass  of  Trasquillon,  Hill  at  last,  and 
suddenly,  got  on  the  direct  track  of  the  enemy.  A 
message  was  brought  in  that  Girard  had  left  Torremocha 
for  Arroyo  dos  Molinos,  a  small  .place  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Sierra  de  Montanches.  The  French,  Hill 
was  given  to  understand,  were  still  totally  unaware  of 
his  move. 

Arroyo  dos  Molinos  was  thirty  miles  off  from  where 
the  British  then  were,  and  two  difficult  mountain- 
ranges  intervened.  Hill,  however,  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  for  Arroyo  at  once,  trusting  to  good  fortune 
that  Girard  might  be  delaying  his  next  move. 
.  The  march  forward  was  stopped,  and  the  whole 
British  force,  comprising  two  infantry  brigades  and 
a  cavalry  brigade  with  ten  or  a  dozen  guns,  turned 
off  quickly  in  the  new  direction.  The  nearest  route 
to  Arroyo  led  across  the  wildest  country,  while  the 
weather  was  on  that  day,  if  possible,  even  more  trying 
than  before.  Torrents  of  rain  drenched  the  soldiers 
afresh ;  a  biting  wind  blew  in  fierce  gusts  that  chilled 
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them  to  the  bones.  For  most  of  the  way  they  had 
to  scramble  along  goat-tracks,  now  toiling  through 
narrow  ravines,  now  floundering  in  thick  mud.  But 
all  were  intent  on  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle,  and 
they  got  over  the  ground  even  faster  than  before. 

By  nightfall  they  had  reached  Alcuescar,  a  small 
town  some  three  miles  from  Arroyo  dos  Molinos.  And 
the  enemy  were  still  there.  So  Hill,  to  his  complete 
satisfaction,  now  heard. 

Girard  had  contented  himself  on  that  day  with  a 
twelve  miles'  march  as  against  the  twenty-eight  miles 
that  Hill's  men  had  covered.  The  French,  it  was 
reported,  were  sheltering  from  the  weather  at  Arroyo, 
and  were  likely  to  stop  there  for  at  least  that  night. 
They  were  all  unaware  still,  it  appeared  certain,  of 
Hill's  approach,  in  spite  of  a  warning  Girard  had 
privately  had  that  the  hostile  troops  from  across  the 
frontier  previously  reported  had  left  Malpartida.  Not 
a  cavalry  vedette  of  the  French  was  out  on  that  side 
of  Arroyo ;  not  a  reconnoitring  patrol  had  been  on 
the  move  towards  Alcuescar,  although  Girard  had 
with  him  three  dragoon  regiments.  No  precautions 
whatever,  apparently,  had  been  taken  against  a  sur- 
prise. 

The  game  at  the  critical  moment  was  being  played 
into  Hill's  hands.  He  decided  to  deliver  a  surprise 
attack  at  daybreak  next  morning. 

Every  precaution  possible  was  taken  to  keep  the 
presence  of  the  British  a  secret.  A  range  of  high 
ground,  rugged  and  difficult  to  traverse,  which 
stretched  at  right  angles  across  the  road  between 
Alcuescar  and  Arroyo,  facilitated  matters.  No  military 
detail  was  omitted  to  ensure  that  the  surprise  should 
be  complete.  The  light  companies  of  the  regiments 
were  thrown  forward  as  outlying  pickets  all  round 
13 


Alcuescar  and  formed  a  close  cordon  of  sentries  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  natives  from  carrying 
information  or  alarming  the  enemy.  The  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  bivouacked  in  the  neighbouring 
fields,  with  the  strictest  orders,  regardless  of  the  damp 
and  cold,  not  to  strike  a  flint,  not  to  light  a  single  fire 
lest  any  flickering  or  reflection  in  the  sky  might  rouse 
suspicion  amongst  the  French  that  a  hostile  force  was 
near.  The  wind  blew  furiously ;  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  and  the  soldiers,  some  in  the  open,  lying  down 
wrapped  up  in  their  soaked  blankets,  others  crouching 
behind  walls  and  hedges  to  try  and  obtain  cover  from 
the  chill  wind  that  raged  all  through  the  night,  went 
through  the  roughest  of  the  experiences  that  they  had 
had,  "  but  their  patience  and  firmness  and  implicit 
confidence  in  their  leader  sustained  them."  They 
passed  the  cruelly  inhospitable  night  without  a  mur- 
mur, contenting  themselves  with  the  expectation  that 
morning  would  recompense  them  for  everything.  "The 
soldiers  seemed  only  concerned  to  keep  their  muskets 
and  powder  as  dry  as  possible." 

The  unsuspecting  French  remained  meanwhile 
asleep  in  snug  billets,  for  the  most  part  among  the 
cottages  and  houses  of  Arroyo. 

At  two  in  the  morning  "  the  orderly  sergeants  went 
round  and  whispered  the  order  to  turn  out."  A  few 
minutes  later  all  fell  in  and  formed  up  silently  in  the 
dark  in  their  last  column  of  march.  Then,  between 
half-past  two  and  three  o'clock,  without  note  of  bugle 
or  tap  of  drum,  the  troops  moved  forward. 

The  wind  and  rain  beat  furiously  in  their  faces  as, 
practically  blindfold  in  the  darkness,  they  set  out  to 
feel  their  way  cautiously  and  very  slowly  across  the 
intervening  ridge  between  Arroyo  and  Alcuescar, 
keeping  in  the  track  of  a  rough  country  road.  It 
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took  them  four  hours  to  get  over  two  and  a  half  miles. 
During  the  last  hour  the  lights  of  French  watchfires 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  were  caught  a  glimpse 
of  now  and  again  between  the  squalls.  That  kept  up 
their  spirits :  the  enemy  had  not  yet  moved  away. 
Another  halt  became  now  necessary  for  the  final 
dispositions  for  the  attack  to  be  made. 

"  The  distance  between  the  two  armies  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  one  of  the  regimental  officers,  "  was  about 
three  miles.  To  march  this  short  way  occupied  us 
fully  four  hours,  the  narrow  and  broken  state  of  the 
road  having  caused  the  files  of  the  column  to  open 
out  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock 
before  the  whole  of  the  troops  had  defiled  from  the 
mountains  and  formed  by  brigades  in  close  column  of 
companies  under  cover  of  a  small  height  about  half  a 
mile  from  Arroyo." 

The  troops  moved  off  from  their  muster  -  ground 
formed  in  one  column,  the  two  infantry  brigades  lead- 
ing, and  the  cavalry  and  guns  bringing  up  the  rear.  In 
advance  went  General  Howard's  Brigade,  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  5oth  leading,  with  the  7ist  Light 
Infantry  and  the  g2nd  Highlanders,  and  a  company  of 
the  6oth.  After  them  came  Wilson's  Brigade,  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  28th,  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  34th, 
with  the  39th,  another  company  of  the  6oth,  and  some 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  The  cavalry  followed, 
Long's  Brigade,  the  2nd  Hanoverian  Hussars  of  the 
King's  German  Legion,  the  gth  and  I3th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  some  Spanish  mounted  corps.  In  that 
order  they  moved  forward  until  they  halted  within  half 
a  mile  of  Arroyo. 

An  idea  of  the  ground  around  Arroyo  had  been  given 
to  General  Hill  late  on  the  evening  before  by  an  officer 
of  the  6oth,  a  Captain  Blaquiere,  who  had  been  scout- 
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ing  in  that  direction,  and  had  coolly  entered  the  town, 
evading  French  questioners.  He  knew  the  country, 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood  a  short  time  pre- 
viously on  special  Intelligence  Department  service. 
The  immediate  approach  on  that  side  was  over 
moderately  open  ground,  sparsely  covered  with  cork- 
trees. Beyond  lay  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
outlying  ridge  from  the  Sierra  de  Montanches,  which 
stretched  across  at  the  back  of  Arroyo  to  the  north  and 
east,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  half  enclosing  the  place 
with  steep  rocky  heights.  For  troops  to  escape  on 
that  side,  to  climb  up  anywhere  between  the  two  horns 
of  the  crescent,  was  believed  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible. Hill  satisfied  himself  that  the  enemy  to  all 
intents  were  held  fast,  caught  in  a  trap.  Three  roads 
led  from  Arroyo  in  the  direction  of  the  French  line  of 
retreat  towards  Merida.  The  most  important  of  these, 
the  road  that  the  enemy  when  attacked  would  in- 
evitably select,  Hill  proposed  to  bar  by  means  of  an 
intercepting  brigade  and  his  cavalry,  pushed  ahead 
into  position,  if  possible,  before  the  first  shot  was 
fired. 

This  is  how  one  of  the  officers  with  Howard's  Brigade 
describes  the  scene  just  before  the  attack  opened  ?• 
"  Although  on  arriving  before  the  village  it  was  ap- 
proaching that  period  of  the  morning  when  daylight 
should  appear,  yet  it  was  nearly  dark  at  the  time  we 
halted,  after  our  long  and  weary  march.  Heavy  black 
clouds  were  rolling  along  the  sides  of  the  Sierra,  which, 
enveloped  in  a  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  mist, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  frown  upon  the  forest  under- 
neath. Every  now  and  then  the  wind,  with  a  fierce 
and  angry  howl,  swept  across  the  plain,  its  hollow  and 
melancholy  gusts  in  like  manner  echoing  even  beyond 
the  far-off  mountains ;  but  after  the  tempestuous  night 
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we  passed  since  leaving  the  village  and  cheerless 
bivouac  (for  we  had  orders  to  light  no  fires)  of  Alcuescar, 
we  were  by  this  time  pretty  well  inured  to  drenching 
weather,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  very  worst  the 
elements  might  have  in  store.  We  stood  in  our 
position  cold  and  shivering,  wondering  what  was  to 
come  next,  and  looking  almost  as  black  as  the  dismal 
squall  that  menaced  us,  when,  the  matter  we  had  on 
hand  soon  beginning  to  wear  a  business-like  appearance, 
the  whole  current  of  our  ideas  assumed  another  aspect : 
we  forgot  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  with  all  its  dire 
accompaniments,  and  with  one  exciting  impulse  (an 
impulse  which  before  the  enemy  ever  has  that  effect 
with  British  soldiers)  were  filled  with  life  and  anima- 
tion." 

The  weather  cleared  up  a  little  for  a  short  while  after 
seven  o'clock,  after  which,  again,  just  as  daylight  came 
on,  another  violent  rain-squall  burst  over  the  scene, 
accompanied  by  a  thick  mist. 

Hill  at  that  moment  gave  the  order  for  all  to  advance. 
Under  cover  of  the  new  storm  he  would  come  to  close 
quarters  and  do  the  work. 

Swiftly  the  regiments  of  Howard's  Brigade,  with 
three  guns,  moved  along  the  road  and  over  the  plain 
directly  towards  Arroyo,  in  quarter-column,  bayonets 
ready.  The  Second  Brigade,  under  General  Wilson — 
designed  as  the  intercepting  force — also  with  three  guns, 
started  in  a  direction  towards  the  farther  horn  of  the 
mountain-crescent  overlooking  the  town.  The  cavalry 
set  off  to  skirt  the  town  and  post  themselves  across  the 
principal  road  towards  Merida,  beyond  Arroyo. 

The  enemy  did  not  discover  their  approach  until  the 
very  last  moment.  The  British  had  got  within  200 
yards  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town  before  any  of  the 
French  sentries  saw  them.  The  rain-squall  beat 
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straight  in  the  faces  of  the  French,  and  the  mist  served 
to  blind  them  to  the  very  last. 

The  headmost  of  the  attacking  British,  indeed,  as  it 
befell,  gave  the  first  alarm  themselves.  The  Light 
Company  of  the  7ist,  led  by  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Law,  as  they  went  forward,  stumbled  on  a  French 
picket  near  a  small  chapel :  "  a  dismounted  picket  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  with  their  horses  near  them,  seated 
round  a  fire  composed  of  the  chapel-doors  and  window- 
frames  piled  up  in  heaps."  The  Frenchmen  were  sitting 
huddled  together  under  shelter  of  some  trees,  with  their 
backs  to  the  driving  rain,  and  consequently  their  faces 
away  from  the  approaching  British.  Our  men  bounded 
in  among  them  before  they  could  get  on  their  feet  and 
seized  hold  of  most  of  them.  Two  or  three,  however, 
managed  to  break  away,  and,  leaving  their  horses, 
rushed  off  into  the  town,  yelling  out  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

After  that  further  concealment  for  the  oncoming 
British  force  was  no  longer  possible,  nor  necessary. 

General  Hill,  "  inspired,  as  was  every  brave  man  he 
commanded,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,"  gave 
the  word  to  set  on.  "  The  usual  calmness  of  his 
demeanour,"  describes  an  eyewitness,  "  rendered  even 
more  than  commonly  striking  by  the  precautions  he 
had  taken  for  silence,  became  suddenly  converted  into 
an  animation  that  cheered  and  almost  amused  every- 
body. It  seemed  kindled  in  an  instant.  He  drew  his 
sword,  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  spurred  his  horse,  and  led 
the  charge  on  the  astonished  ranks  of  the  French 
then  forming  without  a  thought  that  he  was  so  close  at 
hand." 

Why  that  was  so,  why  the  French  let  themselves  be 
trapped  unawares,  is  inexplicable. 

At  the  moment  that  the  refugees  from  the  surprised 
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picket  ran  in  among  them,  Girard's  men  had  been  up 
for  three  hours.  They  had  cooked  and  eaten  their 
breakfasts  unaware  that  several  thousand  enemies  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  them.  Some  of  them  had  already 
started  towards  Merida,  and  the  others  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack  were  falling  in  on  parade  to  leave  Arroyo 
and  follow  with  the  baggage,  for,  as  they  anticipated, 
an  ordinary  day's  march. 

"  One  brigade  of  Girard's  Division  had  marched  at 
four  o'clock  by  the  road  of  Medellin,  but  Dombrouski's 
Brigade  and  the  cavalry  of  Briche  were  still  in  the  place, 
and  the  horses  of  the  rearguard,  unbridled,  were  tied 
to  trees.  The  infantry  were  gathering  on  the  Medellin 
road  outside  the  village,  and  Girard  was  in  a  house 
waiting  for  his  horse,  when  two  British  officers  galloped 
into  the  street,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  confusion. 
Hastily  the  cavalry  bridled  their  horses  and  the  infantry 
ran  to  their  alarm-posts,  but  a  tempest  raged,  and  a 
thick  mist  rolled  down  the  craggy  mountain,  a  terrific 
shout  was  heard  amidst  the  clatter  of  the  elements,  and 
with  the  driving  storm  the  yist  and  the  gand  Regiments 
came  charging  down."  Thus  Napier  describes  the 
loosing  of  the  bolt. 

The  Light  Company  of  the  7ist  who  had  captured 
the  French  picket  doubled  off  to  the  left  of  the  town, 
through  an  olive  grove,  and  came  upon  the  enemy  on  that 
side  just  after  they  got  the  alarm.  "  In  the  lurid  glare 
of  fires  which  the  rain  had  but  partially  extinguished," 
as  one  of  our  officers  describes,  "  officers  and  soldiers 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  whose  voices  and  footsteps 
were  distinctly  heard,  and  whose  movements  were 
illumined  by  the  aforesaid  glare,  were  running  wildly  in 
all  directions.  They  had  no  time  to  '  forge  their 
weapons  for  the  fight.'  Confusion  reigned  where  all  a 
little  before  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  stillness. 
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Some  were  calling  for  their  horses,  others  seeking  for 
their  knapsacks,  while  consternation  and  dismay  were 
pictured  on  every  countenance.  In  trying  to  make 
their  escape,  and  scarcely  aroused  from  their  dreams 
and  reveries,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  main  street,  they 
levanted,  some  by  the  back  premises,  and  many  more 
by  different  loopholes,  which  the  straggling  nature  of 
the  place  afforded." 

At  a  sharp  run,  in  disciplined  silence  for  the  moment, 
the  Q2nd  swept  on,  making  swiftly  for  the  entrance  to 
the  village.  Not  a  voice  was  raised,  not  a  shot  went 
off,  as  the  eager  Highlanders  doubled  forward.  They 
reached  the  first  of  the  houses  and  rushed  past  up  the 
main  street,  making  no  sound  except  the  trampling  of 
their  feet.  As  they  went  they  intercepted  on  all  sides 
and  took  prisoners  a  number  of  the  enemy,  running 
together  in  confusion,  startled  and  dazed  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  British  regiment  in  their  midst.  The 
next  moment,  as  the  Highlanders  were  about  to  make 
a  dash  for  the  market-place,  all  of  a  sudden  a  piercing 
skreel  from  the  bagpipes  shrilled  wildly  forth.  It  was 
quite  impromptu  and  entirely  contrary  to  orders. 
"  Gie  'em  'Johnny  Cope,'  lads!"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  pipers,  with  a  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion, to  his  comrades  as  they  ran  forward.  The  next 
moment,  without  orders  given,  sounded  out  the  stirring 
notes  of  "  Hech,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waukin'  yet !" 
in  a  re-echoing  outburst  of  mountain  music  which 
utterly  scared  the  French  on  every  side.  A  roar  of 
cheering  responded  to  the  pipes,  as,  with  tumultuous 
shouting  now,  the  Q2nd  went  hustling  on  through 
Arroyo.  What  groups  of  Frenchmen  strove  here  and 
there  to  face  them  and  hastily  offer  resistance  were 
swept  away  like  straws  before  the  wind.  Those  of  the 
French  who  tried  to  make  a  stand  were  pounced  down 
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on  and  seized,  or  shot  down,  or  bayoneted  on  the 
spot. 

Close  in  rear  of  the  Highlanders,  following  fast, 
came  on  the  5oth,  disarming  and  gathering  in  the 
prisoners  taken,  "  mopping  them  up  as  it  were." 

One  of  Girard's  principal  officers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Highlanders  in  the  village  street :  General  Bron, 
the  Commander  of  the  French  cavalry.  He  was  inter- 
cepted on  the  doorstep  of  the  house  in  which  he  had 
had  his  quarters,  just  as  he  had  come  out  and  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse.  A  sergeant  of  the  g2nd 
seized  hold  of  the  French  General  as  he  got  one  leg 
across  the  saddle,  pulled  him  back,  shoved  him  into 
the  road,  and  then,  prodding  him  behind  with  the  point 
of  his  halberd,  bundled  the  luckless  cavalry  officer  along 
up  the  street  among  the  foremost  of  the  Highlanders 
until  General  Bron  could  be  handed  over  among  the 
other  captives. 

The  7ist  on  their  side  were  clearing  the  side  streets 
and  outskirts  of  Arroyo  with  equal  rapidity.  They,  in 
like  manner,  drove  before  them  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  village  "  the  French  rearguard  of  dragoons  and 
chasseurs,  many  hanging  on  to  their  horses  after 
mounting  bare-back,  not  having  had  time  even  to 
saddle,  yet  fighting  and  struggling  hard  as  they  were 
thrust  forward." 

The  Colonel  of  the  French  34th  was  among  the  cap- 
tives of  the  7ist.  He  had  lodged  in  the  main  street, 
and  had  run  outside  the  house  on  hearing  the  shrill 
din  of  the  bagpipes  of  the  gznd.  An  orderly  was 
standing  at  the  door  with  his  charger,  and  the  Colonel 
scrambled  on  to  it  and  galloped  off  to  rally  his  men 
outside  the  village.  As  he  got  there  he  met  Colonel 
Cadogan  of  the  yist.  The  two  Colonels  crossed  swords 
and  slashed  at  each  other.  The  Frenchman  missed 
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his  first  cut  and  his  second  was  parried.  He  in  turn 
parried  Cadogan's  first  cut,  but  with  his  second  smote 
Cadogan  over  the  head — fortunately  doing  him  little 
harm,  as  the  British  Colonel's  head-dress  saved  him. 
Before  the  Frenchman  could  make  a  third  stroke  a 
couple  of  Cadogan's  men  sprang  at  him  and  disarmed 
him  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 

Prince  d'Arenberg,  the  Colonel  of  the  2yth  Chas- 
seurs, a  nephew  of  Josephine  by  marriage,  was  another 
officer  whom  the  yist  got  hold  of.  The  bagpipes  of 
the  g2nd  gave  him,  too,  the  alarm.  The  Prince  ran 
out  of  his  lodgings  in  the  padre's  house*\vith  his  cloak 
hastily  wrapped  round  him,  mounted  his  horse  at  the 
door,  and  scurried  off  to  his  men  quartered  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Arroyo.  "  He  was  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape,"  according  to  one  of  our  officers,  "  when 
Corporal  Doherty  of  the  yist,  perceiving  his  manoeuvre, 
charged  with  his  bayonet,  and  stopped  the  Prince  in 
his  career.  Muffled  up  in  a  large  green  cloak,  which 
almost  extinguished  him  (he  was  a  very  little  per- 
sonage), he  was  but  indifferently  prepared  for  an 
encounter  with  the  stalwart  Irishman,  who  suddenly 
reining  back  the  Frenchman's  horse,  the  force  of  the 
bit,  which  was  very  powerful,  threw  the  animal  upon 
his  haunches,  the  rider  at  the  same  time  falling  upon 
the  pavement.  Doherty,  at  once  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  position,  resolved  to  profit  by  it ; 
and,  presenting  his  weapon,  he  called  out  to  the 
Prince  for  his  surrender,  The  latter,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  therefore,  in  no  condition  for  a  contest, 
sung  out  '  Peccavi !'  when,  throwing  the  ample  folds 
of  his  cloak  aside,  he  exposed  the  honours  and  decora- 
tions by  which  his  breast  was  covered,  which  he 
thought  would  protect  him — and  he  judged  rightly — 
from  being  transfixed  by  the  corporal's  bayonet. 
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Making  signs  to  him  to  rise,  Doherty  marched  him  in 
a  prisoner  to  Captain  Clements  of  the  yist,  into  whose 
charge  he  was  delivered." 

General  Girard  himself,  indeed,  had  the  narrowest 
of  escapes  from  being  taken.  He  was  at  breakfast  in 
the  alcalde's  house  in  the  market-place,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  heard  the  first  notes  of  the  bagpipes. 
Catching  up  his  hat,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief 
sprang  hastily  from  the  table  and  ran  to  the  front  door. 
His  charger  had  been  ordered  round,  but  had  not  yet 
come.  General  Girard  turned  and  ran  through  the 
kitchen  to  the  back-door  and  across  the  yard  to  the 
stables,  where  at  that  moment  the  horse  was  being 
brought  out.  Flinging  himself  into  the  saddle,  he 
spurred  off  down  a  side  lane  and  got  clear  in  the 
confusion  to  the  far  end  of  the  village. 

There  the  French  were  already  rallying  on  a  bat- 
talion of  the  40th  of  the  Line,  which  had  begun  falling 
in  there  as  baggage-guard  for  the  day's  march  a  moment 
or  two  before  the  British  came  on  the  scene.  In  and 
about  Arroyo,  when  the  firing  opened,  Girard  had  a 
brigade  of  some  4,000  troops  all  told  :  the  six  battalions 
of  the  34th  and  40th  of  the  Line,  two  cavalry  regi- 
ments (one  of  dragoons,  one  of  chasseurs),  and  a 
battery  of  artillery.  The  other  brigade  of  his  division 
had  marched  for  Merida  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
and  was  too  far  off  by  then  to  be  recalled  to  help. 

The  French  were  granted  a  momentary  respite  in 
the  street  beyond  the  market-place.  There  some  of 
the  34th  of  the  Line,  getting  into  order  hastily  before 
the  Highlanders  reached  the  spot,  made  a  brave 
effort  to  keep  the  assailants  off  with  musketry.  But 
the  gand  were  not  to  be  balked  by  French  bullets. 
They  roughly  bro1  c  through  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet  and  drov  ,  the  34th  out  of  Arroyo. 
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In  the  breathing-space  that  the  34th  obtained  for 
him,  Girard,  directing  operations  personally,  packed 
off  his  baggage-train  along  the  road,  and  formed  the 
40th  into  square  just  beyond  Arroyo.  To  them,  as  a 
second  square,  he  added  what  companies  of  the  34th 
were  able  to  reach  him,  as  they  came  running  up  on 
being  bundled  out  of  the  place  by  the  Highlanders. 

The  two  squares  closed  up  and  set  themselves  to 
try  and  stem  the  rush  and  gain  time  for  the  baggage- 
train  to  make  good  its  escape. 

But  by  then  the  yist  had  been  able  to  get  round 
outside  Arroyo,  having  done  their  part  no  less  success- 
fully than  the  Highlanders.  The  7ist  promptly  lined 
up  along  some  vineyard  walls  and  garden  hedges  along 
the  road,  and  began  a  sharp  and  telling  fire  on  the 
two  French  squares.  These  replied  by  pushing  out 
skirmishers,  who  pluckily  engaged  the  yist,  and  for 
the  time  held  them  back. 

The  gand  had  halted  at  the  exit  from  the  village 
street,  to  re-form  ranks  after  their  rush,  and  get  into 
column  of  sections.  The  ground  immediately  in  front 
of  them  was  restricted,  and  the  cross-fire  from  the 
yist  and  the  French  skirmishers,  as  these  fought  each 
other,  prevented  the  Highlanders  from  pushing  through 
between.  The  gand  had  to  stand  there  for  some 
minutes,  by  order  of  Hill  himself,  without  firing  or 
replying  to  the  enemy,  whose  skirmishers  opened  a 
brisk  fusillade  on  them  also.  The  men  bore  it  patiently 
while  a  message  was  sent  to  the  7ist  to  cease  firing 
for  a  moment.  That,  after  a  short  while,  the  7ist 
did,  which  gave  the  gznd  a  chance  again. 

The  Highlanders  went  forward  quickly  to  clear  the 
narrow  way  and  deploy  beyond  on  more  open  ground, 
where  they  could  face  the  squares  and  charge  them. 
An  opportunity,  however,  was  denied  them.  As  the 
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Gordons  were  coming  through  the  three  guns  with 
Howard's  column  opened  fire  on  the  squares  with 
grape  and  case.  The  first  discharge  settled  the  combat 
near  the  village.  Without  waiting  for  a  second,  both 
squares  forthwith  turned  away,  and,  forming  column, 
went  off  at  the  double  along  the  highway,  Girard's 
route  towards  Merida.  Their  skirmishers  followed  in 
rear  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  road  they  took  led 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range,  and  close  beneath 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  crescent  of  precipitous  slopes 
at  the  back  of  Arroyo,  the  point  to  which  Hill  had  sent 
forward  his  other  troops  in  order  to  bar  the  way. 

Girard's  entire  force  was  cut  off  and  overtaken 
within  an  hour.  The  French  cavalry  in  advance  of 
the  retreating  column  was  headed  off  by  Hill's  Spanish 
Horse,  charged  smartly  and  roughly,  forced  apart  from 
the  infantry  in  rear,  and  then  finally  driven  off  in 
disorder.  The  French  guns  and  baggage  were  swooped 
down  on  and  captured  en  bloc.  The  hapless  34th  and 
4oth,  comprising  the  enemy's  main  column,  were 
cornered  and  compelled  to  break  up  and  disperse  in 
a  last-hope  effort  at  escape  by  trying  to  climb  up  the 
steep  mountain-side.  "  Girard,"  says  Napier,  "  an 
intrepid  officer,  although  wounded,  still  kept  his 
infantry  together,  retreating  by  the  Truxillo  road  ;  but 
the  right  column  of  the  allies  was  in  possession  of  that 
line,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  close  upon  his  flank, 
and  the  left  column  followed  fast ;  his  men  fell  by 
fifties,  and  his  situation  was  desperate,  yet  he  would 
not  surrender,  and  giving  the  word  to  disperse,  en- 
deavoured to  scale  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks  of  the 
Sierra." 

It  was  Wilson's  men  of  the  Second  Brigade  who 
brought  about  the  final  catastrophe.  They,  while  the 
surprise  of  the  French  in  the  village  was  taking  place, 
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had  been  marching  round  at  their  fastest  to  intercept 
the  enemy's  retreat  where,  as  has  been  said,  the  moun- 
tain-range curved  round  to  the  road  farther  on.  The 
final  blow  fell  on  the  French  General  a  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  Arroyo.  His  cavalry  had  been  sent  flying 
just  before,  and  his  guns  had  been  rushed  and  taken 
by  the  British  I3th  Light  Dragoons.  The  infantry 
resisted  stubbornly  and  bravely  to  the  last,  doggedly 
doing  their  utmost  to  hold  together  and  keep  back  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  7ist  and  gand,  who  with  the 
5oth  were  hotly  pelting  after  them,  close  behind.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  Wilson's  men  on  his  flank  and  to 
his  front  wrecked  Girard's  last  chance.  After  that 
sauve  qui  pent  was  the  order  for  one  and  all. 

The  break-up  came  about,  as  it  happened,  in  quite  a 
dramatic  way.  The  rain-storm  ceased  suddenly  and 
the  thick  mist  lifted,  disclosing  Wilson's  men  to  the 
ill-fated  French  General  within  600  yards  of  him, 
rapidly  nearing  the  vital  point  of  passage.  At  the 
sight  the  French  at  once  began  running  hard,  General 
and  Staff  and  soldiers  on  foot.  Wilson's  men  saw  them, 
and  began  running  also.  In  advance  of  the  British 
hastened  on  the  light  companies  of  the  28th,  34th,  and 
3gth,  the  regiments  of  Wilson's  Brigade.  The  light 
companies  reached  the  road  exactly  at  the  place  where 
the  steep  mountain-side  overhung  it,  and  boldly  dashed 
at  the  headmost  of  the  French  as  they  were  about  to 
pass.  They  caught  Girard,  so  to  speak,  by  the  throat. 

They  were  but  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the 
massed  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  column,  and  a  counter- 
charge on  them  there  and  then  must  inevitably  have 
annihilated  them  before  the  nearest  British  battalion 
could  come  to  the  rescue.  But  it  was  not  attempted. 

Girard's  nerve  seemed  suddenly  to  fail  him.  He 
was  on  horseback,  and  close  by  the  point  at  which  the 
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light  companies  made  their  daring  dash.  Instead  of 
smashing  his  assailants  the  French  General  threw  up 
the  sponge. 

He  shouted  to  his  men  not  to  stop  to  fight,  but  to 
leave  the  road  at  once  and  climb  up  the  rocks  of  the 
Sierra  above.  The  General  himself  and  his  Staff  set  the 
example.  Turning  their  horses  loose,  they  ran  off 
towards  a  place  near  by,  where  the  mountain-side 
sloped  down  less  steeply  than  elsewhere,  to  scramble 
up  on  foot.  The  nearest  soldiers,  together  with  the 
Eagle-escorts  of  the  two  regiments,  were  told  to  follow 
and  keep  close  to  the  General,  and  after  them  a  number 
of  men  of  the  leading  companies  of  the  4Oth,  with  some 
of  the  34th,  clambered  up.  So  these  got  off,  helping 
one  another  as  they  struggled  for  a  foothold,  and 
having  now  and  then  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees. 

Others  were  able  to  get  up  the  steep  at  one  or  two 
other  points,  but  the  rest,  most  of  those  in  rear,  were 
less  favoured.  They  were  faced  by  a  sheer  wall  of 
rock  that  was  insurmountable.  These,  penned  in  on 
either  side,  flung  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  on 
Wilson's  troops  coming  up.  Over  1,000  of  Girard's 
soldiers  were  so  taken.  The  prisoners  were  handed 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  foremost  of  Howard's  regi- 
ments, who  at  that  moment  reached  the  spot. 

Part  of  Wilson's  men  had  already  taken  up  the  chase 
of  the  fugitives  up  the  mountain-side;  the  rest,  leaving 
the  captives,  immediately  followed  suit.  The  scene  that 
ensued  as  the  British  pursuers  scrambled  up  after  the 
French  is  described  by  an  officer  who  was  in  the  thick 
of  it  all  as  one  "  of  laughter  rather  than  bloodshed." 

"They  clambered,"  says  another  of  our  officers 
present  at  "  the  memorable  pursuit  of  that  extra- 
ordinary day,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  ammunition 
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and  knapsacks,  and  yielding  their  persons  as  prisoners 
to  their  pursuers  at  every  step.  In  the  excitement  of 
such  a  chase  the  British,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Spaniards  seemed  all  to  forget  that  they  had  been 
without  rest  and  soaked  with  rain  and  mist  all  the 
night  before.  They  laughed,  shouted,  and  jumped  in 
their  heavy  accoutrements,  or  caught  the  scrambling 
horses  of  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  ride  them  over 
the  mountain,  and  came  down  mounted  in  triumph,  till 
fatigue  caused  some  to  desist,  and  the  rest,  being  too 
much  scattered,  were  judiciously  stopped  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra." 

One  regiment  of  our  modern  British  Army  com- 
memorates every  year  an  incident  of  the  chase  at 
Arroyo  dos  Molinos — the  old  34th,  now  known  as  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Border  Regiment.  The  battalion 
still  possesses  the  drums  and  Drum-Major's  staff  cap- 
tured from  the  34th  of  the  French  Line  at  Arroyo.  A 
sergeant,  Moses  Simpson,  took  the  staff,  wrenching  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  Drum-Major.  Accord- 
ing to  regimental  tradition,  some  of  the  French  officers, 
on  tendering  their  swords  to  the  British,  embraced 
them,  one  officer  exclaiming  :  "  Ah,  gentlemen,  we  are 
brothers  :  we  are  the  34th,  both  of  us.  You  are  brave 
men,"  he  added,  with  a  well-timed  compliment :  "  The 
English  always  fight  with  chivalry  and  treat  their 
prisoners  well  !"  At  midnight  on  every  anniversary  of 
Hill's  surprise  of  Arroyo  the  drummers  of  the  Border 
Regiment  assemble  and  beat  the  drums  captured  from 
the  French  34th,  the  youngest  drummer-boy  brandish- 
ing the  French  Drum-Major's  staff.* 

*  Years  afterwards,  in  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  French  were 
our  allies,  the  British  34th  met  the  34th  of  Napoleon  III.'s  army 
in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol.  The  British  34th  at  the  time 
had  in  use  the  French  drums  taken  at  Arroyo.  There  was  some 
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Brigadier  Howard,  some  of  whose  men  joined  with 
Wilson's,  as  senior  officer  took  over  charge  of  the 
chase  up  the  mountain-side.  He  carried  it  through, 
himself  amongst  the  foremost  pursuers.  He  led  them, 
of  course  on  foot,  until  it  was  impossible  to  go  farther, 
as  the  men  were  almost  dropping  from  fatigue  after 
their  protracted  exertions.  They  had  taken  scores  of 
prisoners,  but  were  unable  to  catch  General  Girard. 
Howard  sounded  the  "  Halt  "  high  up  the  mountain  and 
drew  his  men  off,  making  his  way  back  with  some  600 
prisoners  to  where  Hill  with  the  other  prisoners  and 
the  rest  of  the  troops  had  gone  into  bivouac  some  six 
miles  beyond  Arroyo. 

Near  there  the  concluding  incident  of  the  day  took 
place ;  in  view  of  all,  victors  and  vanquished.  It  was 
just  as  Howard  was  bringing  in  his  men.  A  large 
party  of  the  French  23rd  Dragoons  had  been  out  recon- 
noitring at  a  distance,  and  having  missed  discover- 
ing any  enemy,  were  returning  to  rejoin  Girard  at 
Arroyo,  unaware  of  the  battle  and  expecting  to  find 
their  General  in  the  village.  They  had  just  heard  of 
what  had  happened,  and,  making  towards  Merida, 
were  galloping  across  an  open  plain  near  Hill's 
new  bivouac,  when  a  picket  of  British  Light  Dragoons 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  dashed  off  to  intercept  and 
round  them  up.  Charging  into  them,  after  a  sharp 
contest  hand  to  hand,  full  in  sight  of  Howard's  men 


fear,  it  is  said,  that  their  origin  might  get  known  to  the  French 
regiment,  who  we  ~e  inclined  to  fraternize  with  their  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  British  Army.  To  avoid  possible  awkwardness, 
the  story  goes,  the  Colonel  of  our  34th  had  the  drums  white- 
washed over  until  he  had  obtained  a  new  set  from  England, 
whereupon  the  French  drums  were  quietly  shipped  back  to  the 
regimental  depot  in  Cumberland.  The  colours  of  Wellington's 
34th  carried  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  at  Arroyo  are  now  pre- 
served in  Carlisle  Cathedral. 
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and  the  prisoners,  they  made  them  all  surrender  and 
brought  them  in  as  prisoners  also.* 

*  To  cheer  the  French  up  on  that  evening  double  rations  of 
food  and  spirits  were  served  out  to  them.  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners,  however,  did  not  seem  to  need  much  consolation. 
They  astonished  their  captors  by  the  nonchalant,  if  not  actually 
cheerful,  way  in  which  most  of  them  took  the  blow  which  had 
befallen  them.  It  was  only  the  fortune  of  war,  they  explained ; 
for  themselves,  they  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Says  an 
officer  of  the  5oth  on  the  day  after  the  battle  :  "  When  the 
prisoners  were  marching  by  next  day  on  their  route  to  Lisbon,  it 
was  remarkable  with  what  indifference  and  gaiety  they  went 
along.  The  dispirited  countenance  or  clouded  brow,  which 
might  naturally  appear  under  the  circumstances  of  their  late 
defeat  and  consequent  surrender,  formed  no  part  of  their  expres- 
sion on  the  journey.  On  the  contrary,  the  loud  laugh  of  inde- 
pendence, mirth,  and  glee  was  more  evident  and  rife  among 
them.  Though  mostly  young  men  full  of  health  and  vigour,  their 
features  bore  the  stamp  of  service  in  many  climes  ;  they  formed 
withal  a  motley  assemblage.  Specimens  of  sundry  nations  were 
here  collected :  the  brown  Italian,  the  fair-complexioned  German, 
the  hardy  Swiss,  the  muscular  Swede,  the  light,  gay-hearted 
Frenchman.  All  had  abandoned,  as  it  seemed,  hopes  of  returning 
to  their  homes  or  country,  and  pursued  their  way  under  the  motto 
of  '  Sans  souci,'  as  though  they  were  themselves  the  favourites  of 
fortune,  and  not  the  vanquished  party."  Another  of  Hill's  officers, 
a  subaltern  in  charge  of  some  of  the  prisoners  on  their  way  to 
captivity,  tells  this  story.  His  party,  he  says,  had  to  put  up  for  a 
night  in  a  village  chapel  allotted  them  as  quarters.  "  They  took 
possession  of  it  as  if  free  and  on  the  march  on  their  own  account, 
running  in  and  singing  '  Grenadiers  ici !  Grenadiers  ici  !  Vol- 
tigeurs  la  !  la  !  Voltigeurs  la  !'  the  grenadiers  running  to  the  altar 
and  chancel,  and  the  voltigeurs  to  the  gallery.  In  ten  minutes 
they  had  made  themselves  quite  at  home,  some  playing  cards, 
some  singing,  some  dancing,  some  round  a  comrade  performing 
Punch  with  great  drollery  behind  a  great-coat.  The  quieter  men 
were  sitting  about  repairing  their  clothes.  In  one  place  a  self- 
elected  orator  was  addressing  some  of  his  comrades  on  their 
capture.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  you  are  not  dishonoured.  We 
have  been  betrayed.  That  spy,  that  Spaniard  sold  us.'  '  Who 
told  you  that?'  called  someone.  'Sir,'  replied  the  orator,  'you 
will  permit  me  to  know.  I  am  a  Parisian,  and  I  understand  war.' 
The  speech  was  much  applauded  with  cries  of  '  Yes,  he  is  right ! 
We  have  been  sold  by  that  villain  of  a  spy.  WTe  should  have 
beaten  the  English  in  a  stand-up  fight  !'  Immediately  afterwards 
the  rations  appeared,  and  all  ran  to  the  door,  singing  in  chorus, 
'  Soupe,  soupe,  bonne  soupe  !'  But  some  of  the  sergeants  and 
older  soldiers  showed  their  anger  with  mutterings  and  smothered 
oaths." 
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Hill  did  not  stop  his  advance.  The  troops  were  off  at 
two  next  morning  for  another  forced  march  to  beat  up 
Girard's  headquarters  at  Merida.  They  reached  there 
at  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the  agth,  "  after  a  journey  of 
fifteen  hours  in  the  rain  without  bite  or  sup  on  the 
way."  Next  day  the  troops  were  allowed  to  rest,  while 
the  French  magazines  and  storehouses  were  ransacked 
and  the  supplies  of  corn  in  them  loaded  in  wagons  to 
be  taken  back  and  sent  to  Wellington's  army.  Then 
they  started  back  for  their  cantonments,  on  their  way 
having  to  ford  two  rivers  "  so  deep  and  rapid  that  even 
the  kilted  regiments  fared  no  better  than  those  in 
trews."  Portalegre  was  re-entered  on  November  4, 
the  troops  marching  in  "greeted  by  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  a  grateful  populace." 

The  news  of  Girard's  defeat,  as  we  are  told,  "  electri- 
fied all  the  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  and  even  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  Napoleon."  The  unfortunate  Girard, 
after  wandering  about  the  mountains  in  great  straits, 
at  length  recrossed  the  Guadiana  and  gained  a  place 
of  safety  with  between  200  and  300  officers  and 
men,  all  that  came  through  of  his  battalions  at 
Arroyo.  He  was  placed  in  arrest  by  Marshal  Soult 
and  reported  to  Napoleon  for  punishment,  but  was 
eventually  pardoned  on  the  score  of  previous  good 
service. 

Hill's  reward,  in  addition  to  the  hearty  appreciation 
and  warm  personal  thanks  of  Wellington,  was  a  Knight- 
hood of  the  Bath.  "  It  would  be  particularly  agreeable 
to  me,"  wrote  Wellington  in  reporting  the  victory  at 
Arroyo  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  War  Minister  in 
England,  "if  some  mark  of  favour  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Regent  were  conferred  upon  General  Hill. 
His  services  have  always  been  meritorious,  and  very 
distinguished  in  this  country,  and  he  is  beloved  by  the 
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whole  Army.  ...  In  recommending  him,  as  I  do  most 
anxiously,  I  really  feel  that  there  is  no  officer  to  whom 
an  act  of  grace  and  favour  would  be  received  by  the 
Army  with  more  satisfaction  than  on  General  Hill." 

Wellington's  suggestion  to  the  War  Minister,  it 
may  be  added,  was  made  against  Hill's  own  wish. 
Hill's  exceptional  modesty  made  him  demur  to  any 
distinction  whatever  being  asked  for  or  conferred  on 
him.  After  the  reward  was  announced,  the  investiture 
took  place  at  Wellington's  hands,  but  by  Hill's  request 
in  as  private  a  manner  as  possible,  in  the  presence 
only  of  his  personal  Staff.  This  also  is  how  Hill  bore 
his  honour:  "When  he  was  knighted,"  says  one  of 
Hill's  aides-de-camp,  "  there  was  not  one  of  us  dared 
for  nearly  six  months  to  call  him  '  Sir  Rowland.'  He 
was  quite  distressed  at  being  called  anything  but 
'  General,'  and  it  was  only  very  gradually  that  he  could 
be  driven  to  bear  his  honour."  In  reply  to  a  request 
as  to  what  heraldic  supporters  he  would  select  for  his 
arms,  Hill  wrote  that  he  would  "  rather  not  have 
soldiers  or  anything  like  that, '  as  other  military  officers 
had  chosen.'  A  greyhound  or  foxhound  might  do,  or  any 
other  animal.  Indeed,"  he  added,  "he  would  rather 
leave  the  matter  of  choice  to  the  ladies  of  the  family — 
they  have  better  taste  than  we  have."  In  the  end  the 
ladies  selected  a  red  lion  with  a  golden  wreath  round 
its  neck  for  one  supporter,  and  a  white  horse  with 
another  wreath  round  its  neck  for  the  other  supporter. 
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ONE   OF   THE   VERY   BRAVEST  :    ENSIGN   DYAS   OF  THE 
FORLORN-HOPE 


of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  is  what  Ensign  Joseph  Dyas  of  the  5ist 
Light  Infantry  (Sir  John  Moore's  old  corps,  a  regiment 
in  the  Seventh  Division  before  Badajoz)  has  been 
called.  It  was  in  June,  1811,  during  the  second  of 
three  sieges  of  Badajoz,  at  the  close  of  the  preliminary 
attack  on  the  Fort  San  Christoval,  an  outlying  work  of 
considerable  strength,  situated  across  the  Guadiana, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  main 
fortress. 

The  bombardment  of  Badajoz  had  lasted  a  week,  by 
which  time  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  San  Christoval 
had  been  practically  silenced,  and  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls,  which,  it  was  specially  reported,  was  "  practic- 
able." The  report  was  made  to  Wellington  at 
noon  on  June  6,  and  orders  were  issued  forthwith 
that  the  fort  should  be  stormed  at  nine  o'clock  that 
night. 

The  storming  -  party,  as  told  off,  consisted  of 
100  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Macintosh 
of  the  85th  Foot.  Ensign  Dyas  volunteered  to  lead 
the  Forlorn-Hope  —  six  men,  all  volunteers  like  himself 
for  the  perilous  duty  of  leading  the  way  in  advance  of 
the  stormers.  The  French  garrison  they  were  to  face 
numbered  between  150  and  200  men. 
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They  set  off  from  the  besieging  lines  on  the  stroke 
of  the  hour,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  accom- 
panying Dyas.  The  two  were  the  only  persons  there 
who  knew  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  bastion  in 
which  the  breach  had  been  made.  Nobody  else  among 
the  assailants,  even  the  commanding  officer,  Major 
Macintosh,  had,  as  it  would  seem,  been  informed  on 
a  point  of  such  vital  importance.  At  once  misfortunes 
began. 

As  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  moat  round  the  fort, 
Lieutenant  Forster,  the  Engineer  officer,  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  the  fire  that  the  French,  who  were  on  the 
alert  and  had  quickly  discovered  their  approach,  opened 
hotly  on  them  from  the  parapet.  Ensign  Dyas,  though, 
did  not  hesitate.  Leading  on  his  little  party  of  half  a 
dozen,  so  far  unscathed,  he  boldly  jumped  down  into 
the  moat,  a  drop  of  twelve  feet  sheer  down.  Then, 
quickly  running  along  at  the  foot  of  the  curtain — the 
line  of  rampart-wall  connecting  one  bastion  with  the 
next — he  made  his  way  to  where  the  breach  was. 
Apparently  the  French  did  not  see  the  little  group, 
but  Dyas  and  his  men  found  it  impossible  to  get  up 
the  breach. 

The  enemy,  as  it  happened,  after  the  final  bombard- 
ment had  cleared  away  the  debris  of  fallen  stone  and 
brickwork  shattered  by  the  cannonade,  and  had  thus 
exposed  seven  feet  of  perpendicular  wall,  besides 
blocking  up  the  gap  on  the  slope  of  broken  rampart 
above,  with  pointed  beams  of  timber,  chained  together, 
and  an  impassable  barricade  of  carts  and  damaged 
garrison  vehicles,  all  interlocked  and  inextricably 
jammed  together. 

The  storming-party,  however,  who  had  ladders 
with  them,  did  not  arrive.  They  had  also  got  into 
the  moat ;  but,  in  their  ignorance  of  where  the  breach 
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really  was,  had  stopped  short,  in  front  of  another 
bastion,  only  partially  damaged  by  the  bombardment, 
which  they  mistook  for  the  real  breach.  All  the  time, 
before  they  reached  the  ditch  even,  they  had  been 
under  fire  from  the  enemy.  Nearly  half  of  the  hundred 
had  already  fallen,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  ladders  they 
had  brought  the  survivors  made  a  brave  effort  to  mount 
to  the  ramparts. 

The  ladders,  though,  proved  to  be  too  short  at  the 
place  where  they  were  trying,  and,  "  while  the  soldiers 
were  endeavouring  to  place  them  upright,  they  were 
cut  off  almost  to  a  man."  The  French  from  above 
kept  up  a  furious  fusillade  on  the  luckless  storming- 
party,  flinging  down  on  their  heads  shells  that  burst 
with  cruel  effect  among  the  dwindling  band.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  vain  attempt  to  get  a  footing  on 
the  ramparts,  Major  Macintosh,  with  the  handful  of 
survivors,  mostly  wounded,  found  themselves  compelled 
to  draw  off,  and  with  difficulty  at  length  regained  the 
British  lines. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  stormers  had  gone 
Ensign  Dyas,  having  waited  at  the  breach  in  vain  for 
their  arrival,  came  running  back  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  foiled  to  bring  them  on.  Now  first  he 
saw  what  had  happened.  He  found  the  fatal  place 
"  occupied  only  1  y  dead  and  wounded."  Even  then, 
though,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Forlorn-Hope  would 
not  retire,  hoping  against  hope  that  reinforcements  of 
fresh  men  would  arrive.  But  none  came,  and  he  too 
had  to  withdraw.  He  only  quitted  the  ditch,  however, 
when  "  he  heard  the  enemy  entering  it  by  the  sally- 
port." The  Forlorn-Hope  scrambled  out  after  that 
and  made  their  way  to  the  British  lines — to  find  them- 
selves given  up  for  dead. 

None   of  the   survivors   of  the   stormers,  it  would 
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appear,  had  been  able  to  give  any  account  of  Ensign 
Dyas.  "  Indeed,"  as  an  officer  puts  it,  "  how  could 
they  ?  The  storming-party  had  never  seen  the  Forlorn- 
Hope  from  the  moment  they  descended  the  ditch ! 
As  is  common  in  such  cases,  there  were  many  who 
said,  each  one,  that  he  believed  that  he,  individually, 
was  the  last  living  man  in  the  ditch ;  and  it  was  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  Dyas  had  fallen.  Major 
Macintosh,  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  was  sitting 
in  his  tent,  talking  over  the  failure  of  the  attack,  and 
regretting,  amongst  others,  the  loss  of  his  officer,  when 
to  his  amazement  Dyas  entered  the  tent,  not  only 
alive  but  unhurt !" 

There  was,  however,  more  in  store  for  the  brave 
Ensign. 

Wellington  promptly  decided  that  a  second  attempt 
to  storm  San  Christoval  must  be  made  :  the  capture 
of  the  outwork  being  all  important  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  main  attack  on  Badajoz.  But  it  required  three 
days  more  of  pounding  at  the  walls  before  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  attempt  the  new  assault.  The 
British  siege-battery  guns,  unequal  to  their  work 
before,  proved  quite  incapable  of  doing  expeditious 
work.  "  The  brass  guns,"  relates  an  officer,  "  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  they  had  to  perform,  and  after 
being  a  short  time  at  work  became  so  hot  as  to  be 
useless.  The  artillerymen  were  occupied  for  several 
hours  throwing  buckets  of  water  over  their  barrels, 
in  order  the  sooner  to  render  them  fit  for  work."  The 
officer  adds  this :  "  The  touch-holes  of  several  of  the 
cannon  melted  away,  and  became  so  large  that  they 
were  unserviceable  ;  others  were  rendered  useless  by 
being  plugged  up  with  the  enemy's  shot ;  and  by  ten 
o'clock  each  morning  our  line  of  batteries  presented 
a  very  disorganized  appearance :  sand-bags,  gabions, 
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and  fascines  knocked  here  and  there,  guns  flung  off 
their  carriages,  and  carriages  beaten  down  under  their 
guns.  The  boarded  platforms  of  the  batteries,  damp 
with  the  blood  of  our  artillerymen,  or  the  headless 
trunks  of  our  devoted  engineers,  bore  testimony  to  the 
murderous  fire  opposed  to  us,  but  nevertheless  every- 
thing went  on  with  alacrity  and  spirit ;  the  damage 
done  to  the  embrasures  was  speedily  repaired,  and 
many  a  fine  fellow  lost  his  life  endeavouring  to  vie  with 
the  men  of  the  engineers  in  braving  dangers,  unknown 
to  any  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in  a  similar 
situation." 

Ensign  Dyas,  during  the  interval  on  the  second  day 
of  the  renewed  bombardment,  found  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  The  tale 
is  thus  told  by  a  brother-officer  present  in  front  of 
Fort  San  Christoval : 

"  On  the  night  of  June  8  (the  one  previous  to  the 
second  assault),  Ensign  Dyas  being  on  duty  in  the 
trenches,  an  order  arrived  to  send  an  officer  and  fifteen 
men  to  a  hollow  spot  in  front  of  our  lines,  between 
San  Christoval  and  the  tete  du  pont,  close  to  the  Roman 
bridge  which  communicated  with  the  Elvas  gate.  I 
know  not  how  it  happened,  but  Dyas  was  selected  for 
this  arduous  duty.  The  object  of  this  movement  was 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  if  any,  and  what,  com- 
munication or  reinforcement  would  be  sent  to  the  fort. 
The  detachment  was  to  be  recalled  before  day. 

"  The  night  was  unusually  still,  and  every  sound  was 
distinctly  heard,  but  nothing  could  be  ascertained 
except  that  one  piece  of  ordnance  (a  howitzer,  I 
believe)  had  passed  over  to  the  fort.  Day  at  last 
began  to  dawn,  yet  no  order  had  been  received  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  party  so  stationed  ;  their  situation 
was  most  critical — within  point-blank  shot  of  the  fort 
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in  their  rear.  Dyas  ordered  his  men  to  lie  flat  on  their 
faces,  though  he  every  moment  expected  his  situation 
would  be  discovered,  and  a  rush  made  at  him ;  never- 
theless, unintimidated  by  his  perilous  posture,  he  dis- 
patched a  trusty  man  to  the  trenches,  with  orders  to 
make  known  to  the  officer  commanding  the  informa- 
tion he  had  been  enabled  to  collect,  and  to  know  what 
was  to  be  the  final  duty  of  the  party. 

"  '  Now,  mind,'  said  Dyas,  '  if  we  are  to  be  recalled, 
do  you  raise  your  cap  on  your  forelock  above  the 
Battery  No.  i.  If  we  are  to  remain,  you  know  what 

your  duty  is.'  '  By  G ,  and  plase  your  honour,  I 

do ;  and  recall  or  no  recall,  I'll  be  back  with  you  in 
five  minutes,  dead  or  alive.'  So  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  who,  I  need  not  add  (after  his  speech),  was 
an  Hibernian.  '  Do  as  you  are  ordered,  sir,'  said 
Dyas  ;  '  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

"A  few  minutes  (a  long  time  under  the  circum- 
stances) only  elapsed  before  the  signal  agreed  upon 
was  made ;  and  Dyas,  addressing  his  men  in  a  few 
words,  told  them  that  their  safety  depended  on  their 
adhering  strictly  to  his  directions.  He  then  started 
them  singly  to  different  parts  of  the  lines;  and,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  although  it  was  now  clear  daylight, 
not  one  man  was  hit !" 

While  the  plans  for  the  second  assault  on  San 
Christoval  were  being  discussed,  Ensign  Dyas  was 
sent  for  to  the  tent  of  the  Brigadier  directing  the 
operations  against  the  fort.  General  Houston  put 
several  questions  to  him;  amongst  others  one  as  to  the 
real  depth  of  the  moat,  about  which  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Dyas  gave  the  depth  at  twelve  feet. 
"  He  judged  it  at  that,"  he  said,"  from  the  great  shock  he 
had  felt  when  he  jumped  down  !"  The  Chief  Engineer, 
Colonel  Squires,  dissented,  remarking  rather  super- 
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ciliously  that  "  allowances  should  be  made  for  young 
beginners  !"  Ensign  Dyas  did  not  like  the  remark. 
But  he  only  replied  that  he  was  convinced  his  estimate 
was  correct,  "  and,"  as  his  brother-officer  tells  us, 
"  from  that  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  head  the 
next  attack." 

He  volunteered  for  it  immediately  the  breach  was 
again  reported  practicable,  waiting  on  General  Houston 
and  asking  leave  to  lead  the  Forlorn-Hope  again.  The 
Brigadier  tried  to  dissuade  him.  "tNo,"  he  said,  "you 
have  already  done  enough.  It  would  be  unfair  that 
you  should  again  bear  the  brunt  of  this  business  !" 
But  Ensign  Dyas  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  Why, 
General,"  he  went  on,  "  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  this  business  on  the  last  night 
of  our  attack.  Although  I  myself  don't  think  the 
breach  is  even  now  practicable,  I  request  you  to  allow 
me  to  lead  the  party."  Again  the  Brigadier  refused, 
and  then  the  Ensign  spoke  up  again.  "  General 
Houston,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  won't  refuse  my 
request.  I  am  determined,  if  you  order  the  fort  to 
be  stormed  fifty  times,  to  lead  the  advance  as  long 
as  I  have  life !"  The  General  was  still  unwilling  for 
Ensign  Dyas  to  run  the  risk,  but  in  the  end  the  young 
officer's  earnestness  overcame  him,  and  he  assented. 

Dyas  went  off  at  once  to  see  the  officer  who  was  to 
head  the  stormers,  a  Major  MacGeechy.  With  him  he 
arranged  to  prevent  another  mistake  by  their  personally 
reconnoitring  the  fort  together  at  dusk  that  evening, 
two  hours  before  the  storming-party  fell  in. 

The  pair  went  off  secretly,  and,  making  a  detour 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  managed  to  creep  undis- 
covered by  the  French  sentries  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  fort.  Keeping  sheltered  under  cover  of 
some  reeds,  they  carefully  examined  the  breach,  which, 
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to  Major  MacGeechy,  appeared  a  practicable  one.  "  But 
Dyas,  better  informed  from  experience,  disagreed  with 
his  companion,  and  desired  him  to  watch  attentively 
the  effect  of  the  next  salvo  from  our  batteries.  He  did 
so,  and  appeared  satisfied  with  the  result :  '  Because 
the  wall,'  he  said  to  Dyas,  'gave  way  very  freely.1 
'Yes,'  replied  Dyas,  'but  did  you  observe  how  the 
stones  fell,  instead  of  rolling  ?  If  there  was  rubbish 
about  the  base,  or  face  of  it,  the  stone  would  roll,  not 
fall.' "  The  observation  was  not  lost  on  Major  Mac- 
Geechy; but  it  had  been  already  ordered  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  that  night,  the  order  had 
already  gone  forth  for  the  assault.  Both  the  leader  of 
the  Forlorn-Hope  and  the  commander  of  the  storming- 
party,  that  being  so,  made  up  their  minds  for  the 
trial. 

Ten  o'clock  that  night  was  the  hour  fixed,  and 
punctually,  as  the  cathedral  clock  in  Badajoz  struck 
the  hour,  200  men  moved  out  stealthily  from  the  British 
lines  towards  the  moat.  Ensign  Dyas  led  in  advance  of 
all,  as  before  at  the  head  of  the  Forlorn-Hope,  twenty 
men.  He  made  a  circuit  this  time,  following  a  sheep- 
path  which  he  and  Major  MacGeechy  had  marked 
earlier,  which  guided  them  all  to  immediately  in  front 
of  the  breach.  As  they  got  there,  however,  the  enemy 
discovered  them,  and  instantly  opened  a  furious  fire 
from  every  musket  and  gun  they  had.  Many  men  were 
struck  down,  but  the  others  faced  the  fire  firmly,  and 
went  on.  Again  Ensign  Dyas,  foremost  of  all,  sprang 
boldly  down  into  the  moat,  and  again  he  landed  safely 
on  his  feet. 

Behind  the  Forlorn-Hope,  who  followed  their  leader 
nobly,  the  rest  of  the  stormers  were  pressing  on,  when 
of  a  sudden  the  ladder-bearers  in  rear  failed  in  their 
duty.  Their  defection  proved  disastrous.  Their  mis- 
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carriage  wrecked  the  enterprise  at  the  outset,  before 
even  the  real  attack  had  begun.  "  The  ladders,"  we  are 
told,  "  were  entrusted  to  a  party  composed  of  a  foreign 
corps  in  our  pay,  called  the  'Chasseurs  Britanniques.' 
These  men,  the  moment  they  reached  the  glacis,  glad 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  load,  flung  the  ladders  into 
the  ditch,  instead  of  sliding  them  between  the  pali- 
sades. The  ladders  fell  across  and  stuck  fast,  and 
being  made  of  heavy  green  wood,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  move,  much  less  place  them  upright  against 
the  breach,  and  almost  all  the  storming-party  were 
massacred  in  the  attempt." 

Yet  even  then  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  storming- 
party  left  alive  persevered,  and  tried  their  hardest  to 
get  to  the  breach.  Several  jumped  down  into  the  moat 
after  the  Forlorn-Hope  ;  others  lined  up  on  the  glacis 
and  replied  with  their  muskets  to  the  French  fusillade, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  fearfully  exposed  situation, 
"  their  determined  fire  forced  the  enemy  in  front  to 
waver." 

Major  MacGeechy  had  already  fallen,  pierced  with 
bullets,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  storming-party 
were  also  speedily  shot  down.  Within  five  minutes 
Ensign  Dyas  and  some  twenty-five  men  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  200  who  had  mustered  for  the  night's 
work.  Ensign  Dyas  himself,  indeed,  was  wounded. 
"  He  was  struck  by  a  pellet  in  the  forehead " — by 
one  of  the  small  bullets,  stuck  round  small  wooden 
cylinders,  each  three  inches  long,  which  the  French 
later  used  with  such  deadly  effect  in  the  breach  at 
Badajoz  as  musket  projectiles,  the  wood  splintering  as 
it  left  the  muzzle,  and  the  pellets  scattering  like  minia- 
ture shrapnel.  He  "  fell  on  his  face,  but,  undaunted 
by  this,  he  sprang  up  and  rallied  his  remaining  fol- 
lowers." 
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Wounded  as  he  was,  Dyas  succeeded  in  getting  :.old 
of  one  of  the  ladders,  and  placed  it  against  the  brt  ich, 
or  where  the  breach  should  have  been.  The  ladder 
was  speedily  mounted,  but  upon  arriving  at  the  top, 
instead  of  the  breach,  there  was  found  a  stone  wall 
which  the  French  had  built  during  the  previous  night. 
The  wall  "  completely  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  ditch  and  the  bastion,  so  that  when  the 
men  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  they  were,  in  effect, 
as  far  from  the  breach  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own 
batteries." 

All  the  time  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts  were  blazing 
away  incessantly  at  them,  flinging  flaring  port-fires 
down  to  give  light  to  aim  by,  scoffingly  defying  them 
and  rolling  down  on  them  barrels  of  powder  and 
bursting  grenades  and  shells. 

Dyas  persevered,  but  at  length  the  heroic  Ensign 
had  to  give  up  and  own  himself  baffled  the  second 
time.  He  could  finally  only  tell  those  left  alive  round 
him  to  shift  for  themselves.  Nineteen  men,  fifteen  of 
them  wounded,  were  all  that  made  good  their  escape 
to  the  British  lines  ! 

Ensign  Dyas  himself,  as  before,  was  the  last  man  to 
quit  the  moat.  He  got  back  on  the  glacis  again  by 
making  use  of  one  of  the  abandoned  ladders  which 
hung  over  from  the  glacis,  projecting  across  the  pali- 
sades into  the  moat.  Dyas  sprang  up  this,  and  so 
reached  the  glacis,  where,  to  avoid  the  French  bullets, 
he  flung  himself  down  flat  among  the  heap  of  dead  and 
wounded  there.  As  he  dropped  the  enemy  on  the 
ramparts  fired  a  volley  at  him,  after  which,  seeing  him 
go  down,  they  shouted  in  triumph  :  "  II  est  tue",  en 
voila  le  dernier !" 

The  brave  fellow,  though,  was  untouched  by  the 
last  bullets,  and,  seeing  that  his  only  chance  of  escape 
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was  to  lie  quiet,  he  waited,  stretched  out  and  motion- 
less. He  remained  so  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  he 
seized  his  opportunity.  Realizing  that  the  French,  from 
the  silence,  thought  all  was  over,  and  had  ceased  to 
point  their  muskets  at  the  spot,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  ran  until  he  safely  reached  the  nearest  British 
batteries. 

This  is  how  the  story  of  Ensign  Dyas  ends  :  the 
after-career  of  this  truly  heroic  officer.  In  these  days 
there  would  have  been  for  him  the  V.C.  for  certain, 
and  promotion  and  a  brevet  as  well,  and  the  whole 
Empire  would  have  rung  with  his  name.  Practically, 
Dyas  got  nothing  at  all.  Wellington  mentioned  him 
in  dispatches,  and  recommended  him  strongly  to  the 
notice  of  the  War  Office,  but  his  name  and  services 
were  overlooked  there.  He  had  no  interest  to  help 
him  with  the  Home  Authorities  in  Pall  Mall,  and  he 
was  too  modest  a  fellow  to  press  himself  forward. 
Three  years  later  he  fought  at  Waterloo  with  his 
regiment  as  one  of  the  Subalterns,  a  Lieutenant  just 
half-way  up  the  list,  having  got  that  step  by  seniority, 
in  his  turn  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  ten  years  after 
Badajoz  Dyas  was  still  a  Subaltern.  After  that,  quite 
by  accident,  his  case  came  before  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  he  was 
gazetted  to  a  Captaincy  in  a  local  corps  in  Ceylon. 

It  was  not  very  much,  not  very  generous  for  such  a 
fellow,  but  it  was  all  he  got.  And  even  then  Dyas  was 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  it.  "  The  number  of  cam- 
paigns he  had  served  in  had  materially  injured  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  on  the  half-pay  of 
his  company." 

Where  and  when  he  died,  or  in  what  circumstances, 
is  unknown.  Joseph  Dyas,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
the  Ensign  hero  of  the  second  Siege  of  Badajoz,  went 
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to    his   grave    uncared    for,    unhonoured,   and    unre- 
membered  by  his  country.     R.I. P. 

These  verses  were  written  about  Dyas  by  someone 
unknown  some  time  after  Waterloo  : 

"  I  know  a  man  of  whom  'tis  truly  said 
He  bravely  twice  a  storming-party  led, 
And  volunteer'd  both  times.    Now  here's  the  rub  : 
The  gallant  fellow  still  remains  a  Sub. !" 


XIII 

ON   BADAJOZ   NIGHT  :   HOW   PICTON'S   MEN   STORMED 
THE   CASTLE 

'HT*HE  storming  of  Badajoz  stands  by  itself  as  a  sur- 
JL  passing  feat  of  arms  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Army.  More  gallant  and  daring  deeds  were  never 
done  by  our  soldiers  than  on  that  terrific  night  of 
1812 — just  100  years  ago  last  April.  The  annals 
of  European  warfare  hardly  record  incidents  more 
terrible  than  those  of  that  spring-night's  tragedy  in 
Spain.  The  taking  of  the  fortress  by  hand-to-hand 
fight  was  a  matter  of  grim  necessity.  Badajoz  barred 
Wellington's  way ;  it  had  to  be  captured ;  it  could  in 
no  circumstances  be  left  with  its  powerful  garrison  on 
one  side ;  there  was  no  other  means  of  getting  past. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  6,  1812,  after  a  three 
weeks'  siege,  Wellington  decided  to  snatch  the  fortress 
from  the  enemy  that  night  with  the  pick  of  the  British 
Army — 18,000  men, — attacking  the  fortress  on  three 
sides  at  once. 

Picton,  Wellington's  fiercest  fighter,  with  his  own 
command,  the  ever-renowned  "  Fighting  Third " 
Division,  was  to  carry  the  Castle  by  escalade,  a 
great  fort  at  the  north-east  angle  of  Badajoz.  Two 
divisions,  the  Fourth  Division  and  the  Light  Division, 
were  to  storm  the  main  breach,  which  had  been 
battered  in  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  ramparts.  The 
15  225 
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Fifth  Division  was  at  the  same  time  to  assault  the 
fortress  on  its  western  side. 

Ten  at  night  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  attack, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  simultaneously  at  all 
points. 

All  were  in  the  highest  spirits  and  full  of  eager 
anticipation,  and  also  full  of  the  calmest  confidence 
in  the  issue.  "  The  soldiers  heard  the  orders  for  the 
assault  and  proceeded  to  clean  their  appointments  as 
if  a  parade  only  was  intended."  After  that,  as  evening 
came  on  and  the  gathering  darkness  shut  out  distant 
objects,  the  regiments  fell  in  and  formed  up  ;  "  the 
roll  was  called  in  an  under-voice — the  forlorn-hope 
stepped  out — the  storming-party  was  told  off."  These 
at  once  moved  down  to  the  first  parallel  and  silently 
in  the  dark  all  took  their  places  and  then  stood 
fast. 

But  the  enemy  on  their  side  were  on  the  alert  and 
well  prepared.  The  fine  old  soldier  in  command  at 
Badajoz,  the  French  General  Philippon,  "  well  aware 
that  an  assault  might  be  expected,  had  employed  every 
resource  that  skill  and  ingenuity  could  devise  to  render 
the  attempt  a  failure."  He  had  just  sufficient  time, 
and  his  men  did  their  work  thoroughly.  The  three 
breaches  in  the  ramparts  battered  in  by  the  British 
cannon  were  effectively  insulated.  The  debris  of 
masonry  was  removed ;  retrenchments  formed ;  the 
broken-down  parapets  repaired  by  means  of  sand-bags, 
casks  filled  with  earth,  and  woolpacks.  Kegs  of 
powder  and  hand-grenades  were  laid  along  in  trenches 
cut  in  the  ditch  below,  in  front  of  the  breaches,  as  well 
as  rows  of  huge  14-inch  bombshells,  all  linked  together 
by  quick-match  and  embedded  in  the  ground,  ready  to 
explode.  Solid  beams  set  round  closely  with  sharp 
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sword-blades  bristled  like  grim  hedges  of  gleaming 
steel  across  the  top  of  the  breaches :  planks  stuck  over 
with  ugly  iron  spikes  were  planted  on  the  sloping  sur- 
faces wherever  daring  men  might  climb  up,  tilted  and 
arranged  to  upset  and  roll  over  the  moment  a  foot  trod 
on  them.  Plugs  of  wood,  studded  with  buck-shot  and 
slugs,  were  served  round  to  every  soldier,  for  discharg- 
ing with  deadly  spreading  effect  on  masses  of  men  at 
close  quarters. 

Ten  o'clock  was  Wellington's  appointed  hour,  but 
the  wary  Philippon  had  planned  to  forestall  his 
antagonist  in  time.  Just  before  ten  a  blazing  carcass, 
or  fireball,  shot  up  of  a  sudden  from  the  citadel  ram- 
parts, shedding  a  vivid  glare  of  light  widely  round  and 
showing  up,  clear  as  in  the  day-time,  the  edge  of  the 
ditches,  with,  arrayed  on  the  glacis,  the  serried  ranks  of 
British  redcoats  standing  there  in  long,  close-ranged 
lines,  awaiting  the  word  to  go  forward.  The  light  of 
the  fireball  flickered  out,  and  darkness,  blacker  than 
ever  as  it  seemed,  closed  again  over  the  scene.  A 
surprise  was  now  out  of  the  question.  The  forlorn- 
hope  parties  moved  out  quite  near  to  the  brink  of  the 
ditch,  with,  close  at  their  heels,  the  ladder-men  and 
the  stormers,  and,  in  rear,  the  columns  of  the 
regiments. 

"  At  that  moment  the  deep  bell  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  struck  ten  ;  the  most  perfect  silence  reigned 
around,  and  except  the  softened  footsteps  of  the 
storming-parties,  as  they  fell  upon  the  turf  with 
military  precision,  not  a  movement  was  audible.  A 
terrible  suspense,  a  horrible  stillness,  darkness,  a  com- 
pression of  breathing,  the  dull  and  ill-defined  outline  of 
the  town,  the  knowledge  that  similar  and  simultaneous 
movements  were  making  on  other  points,  the  certainty 


that  two  or  three  minutes  would  probably  involve  the 
forlorn-hope  in  ruin  or  make  it  the  beacon-light  to 
conquest — all  these  made  the  heart  throb  quicker  and 
long  for  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  when  victory  would 
crown  daring  with  success,  or  hope  and  life  should  end 
together. 

"  On  went  the  storming-parties  —  one  solitary 
musket  was  discharged  beside  the  breach — but  none 
answered  it.  ...  The  ditch  was  gained,  the  ladders 
were  lowered,  on  rushed  the  forlorn-hope,  with  the 
storming-party  close  behind  them.  The  divisions  were 
now  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer  descent,  when  a  gun 
boomed  from  the  parapet.  The  earth  trembled — a 
mine  was  fired,  an  explosion,  and  an  infernal  hissing 
from  lighted  fuses  succeeded,  and,  like  the  rising  of  a 
curtain  on  the  stage,  the  hellish  glare  that  suddenly 
burst  out  round  the  breaches,  the  French  lining  the 
ramparts  in  crowds,  and  the  English  descending  the 
ditch,  were  exposed  as  distinctly  visible  to  each  other 
as  if  the  hour  were  noontide  !" 

Picton's  men,  fronting  the  citadel,  or  "  Castle "  of 
Badajoz,  by  chance  made  their  attack  first  of  all.  The 
blazing  fireball  so  unexpectedly  sent  up  had  disclosed 
them  standing  close  up  by  the  glacis.  As  its  flaring 
light  fell  on  the  columns  of  the  Third  Division,  Picton — 
standing  near  the  stormers  with  their  scaling-ladders 
and  iron  crowbars  ready,  with  Kempt,  one  of  Picton's 
Brigadiers,  and  his  Staff  close  beside  him — instantly 
gave  the  order  to  set  on.  In  his  great  bull  voice 
Picton  shouted  almost  with  a  roar  :  "  They've  seen  us  ! 
Its  no  use  waiting !  Forward  I" 

Major  Burgoyne  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
Lieutenant  Macarthy  of  the  50th  led  the  way  ;  and  all 
surged  forward,  moving  on  in  silence  for  a  few  paces 
amid  the  black  darkness  that  again  came  on.  Now  it 
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was  again  the  enemy's  turn.  As  though  well  aware  of 
what  was  taking  place,  the  Castle  garrison  opened 
fire :  lighting  up  the  scene  momentarily,  at  first  with  a 
fresh  outburst  of  fireballs  from  the  ramparts,  then  by  a 
shattering  discharge  of  cannon  which  belched  forth 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderclap,  the  guns  double- 
shotted  with  grape  and  canister.  The  feu  d'enfer  was 
added  to  quickly  by  volleys  of  musketry  fired  off  in 
rapid  succession.  Every  French  soldier  on  the  Castle 
ramparts  had  by  him  some  two,  some  three,  muskets 
ready  loaded  in  advance  to  beat  back  the  opening 
onrush. 

But  Picton's  men  were  not  to  be  lightly  checked  or 
shaken  off.  Without  slackening  their  pace  a  moment, 
the  forlorn  -  hope  and  escalading  -  parties  pressed 
forward,  regardless  of  the  balls  and  bullets.  Keeping 
together  until  the  outwork  fortifications  were  close 
before  them,  the  men  in  advance  replied  to  the  French 
fire  with  a  cheer,  and  ran  up  with  their  ladders  to  the 
outer  palisades.  As  they  came  on,  hand-grenades 
were  showered  on  their  heads  ;  to  which  several  of  the 
stormers  answered  by  shooting  back  at  the  men  on 
the  wall. 

Brigadier  Kempt  fell  wounded.  He  was  struck  down 
among  the  first  and  was  carried  to  the  rear.  Then 
Picton  himself  and  Lieutenant  Macarthy  ran  forward 
together.  Laying  hold  of  a  palisade,  Macarthy 
shouted  :  "  Down  with  the  palings  !"  and  the  crowbar- 
men  setting  to  instantly,  a  gap  through  was  speedily 
made.  Picton  at  once  led  in  with  a  rush  of  stormers 
close  after  him;  and  the  rest  of  the  palisades  at  all 
points  were  smashed  through,  or  sent  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

Rushing  over  and  through  the  wreckage,  the  jostling 
throng  quickly  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  find  con- 
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fronting  them  a  sheer  face  of  smooth  solid  stone  and 
brick,  "a  sheer  cliif  of  masonry,"  which  rose  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  overhead.  Under  a  furious  fusil- 
lade from  the  enemy  above,  several  long  scaling-ladders 
were  quickly  reared  against  the  wall,  and  a  swarm  of 
gallant  fellows  scrambled  up  them,  hustling  and  shoving 
one  another  in  their  endeavours  to  be  the  first  to  reach 
the  ramparts.  But  the  enemy  on  the  walls  were  as 
brave  men  and  as  determined.  As  fast  as  the  tops  of  the 
ladders  were  clapped  against  the  parapets  they  were 
flung  roughly  back.  Again  and  again  they  were  set  up  ; 
as  many  times  they  were  shoved  off;  and  the  men, 
clustered  like  bees  on  them,  were  hurled  back,  to  fall 
crashing  on  the  heads  of  the  men  below,  or  to  the 
ground,  amidst  an  infernal  ceaseless  din  from  every 
side — shot  and  shouts,  oaths  and  cursing,  and  frenzied 
French  yells  and  cries  of  exultation. 

"  Showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood  and  bursting 
shells  rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  from  the  flanks 
musketry  was  plied  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  front 
the  leading  assailants  were  with  pike  and  bayonet 
stabbed  and  the  ladders  pushed  from  the  walls:  and 
all  this  was  attended  with  deafening  shouts,  the  crash 
of  breaking  ladders  and  the  shrieks  of  crushed  soldiers 
answering  to  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling  weights." 
That  is  Napier's  description  of  the  scene. 

One  ladder  the  defenders  hauled  up  bodily  by  main 
force  on  to  the  rampart.  Everywhere  around  men 
fell  in  horrible  heaps ;  the  dead,  the  mangled  and 
maimed,  mingled  all  together,  but  more  brave  fellows 
surged  forward,  instantly  ready,  and  clamouring,  one 
and  all,  to  take  their  places. 

Then,  for  an  instant,  the  attack  seemed  to  recoil. 
It  seemed  beyond  possibility  to  keep  the  ladders  up. 
Picton  personally  checked  the  first  sign  of  shrinking 
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back.  Again  his  stentorian  voice  resounded  amid  the 
roaring  turmoil,  calling  to  his  brave  fellows  for  yet 
another  effort.  "  Fighting  Third !  you  have  never 
been  defeated  !"  he  bellowed  out.  "  Now's  the  time  to 
win  or  die  !" 

Again  the  ladders,  those  that  were  left  unbroken,  were, 
as  well  as  possible,  upreared  and  heaved  up  and  poised 
on  high.  Again  they  were  swung  forward  to  the  walls. 
Again  the  intrepid  soldiers  crowded  to  them  and  on 
them  and  clambered  up,  recking  nothing,  as  it  looked, 
of  what  had  gone  before.  But  once  again  the  strong- 
armed  enemy  along  the  ramparts  were  their  match. 
The  French  sent  the  laden  ladders  rocking  back ; 
pushed  them  over,  to  fall  once  more  in  hideous  crashes 
to  the  ground.  The  spirit,  though,  of  Picton's  soldiers 
was  indomitable.  Once  more  the  panting  heroes 
prepared  stubbornly  to  make  a  fresh  attempt.  Picton, 
beside  himself  in  his  excitement,  saw  it.  He  raised 
his  mighty  voice  yet  once  again  to  cheer  them  on. 
"  If  we  cannot  win,"  he  shouted  like  a  trumpet-call, 
"  let  us  die  up  there  on  the  walls !" 

As  the  last  words  left  Picton's  lips,  one  more  ladder 
was  deftly  swung  aloft.  It  struck  the  wall  close  by  an 
embrasure,  through  which  a  great  cannon  pointed  and 
filled  the  gap.  Somebody  among  the  enemy  on  top 
near  by  blundered ;  or  the  Frenchmen  fumbled  this 
time  in  getting  their  hold.  Before  they  could  well 
realize  what  had  happened,  a  British  officer  had 
bounded  up  the  ladder,  and  was  at  the  top,  standing 
on  the  parapet,  slashing  and  thrusting  out  with  his 
sword  to  right  and  left.  He  was  the  heroic  Colonel 
Ridge  of  the  5th  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  as  gallant 
and  bold  a  soldier  as  ever  wore  our  King's  uniform. 
A  second  ladder  by  good  fortune  at  that  moment  had 
been  hastily  planted  close  by,  and  Ridge  was  quickly 
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joined  by  Ensign  Canch,  of  the  grenadier  company  01 
the  "Fighting  Fifth."* 

"  The  shouting  troops  pressed  after  them,  and  the 
garrison,  amazed,  and  in  a  manner  surprised,  were 
driven  fighting  through  the  double  gate  into  the  town  : 
the  Castle  was  won.  Soon  a  reinforcement  from  the 
French  reserve  came  to  the  gate,  through  which  both 
sides  fired,  and  the  enemy  retired ;  but  Ridge  fell,  and 
no  man  died  that  night  with  more  glory — yet  many 
died,  and  there  was  much  glory." 

He  had  made  a  dash  along  the  ramparts  calling  out 
as  he  led  the  way  :  "  Come  on,  my  lads,  let's  be  the  first 
to  seize  the  Governor!"  The  party,  composed  of 
Ensign  Canch's  grenadiers  and  some  others,  all  of 
them  of  the  5th,  fought  their  way  on,  "  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  by  which  numbers  fell,  who  were  soon  re- 
placed by  those  who  followed,"  until  near  the  centre 
of  the  Castle.  "  Then,"  as  an  officer  beside  the 
Colonel  tells,  "  a  column  was  observed  which  caused 
a  momentary  hesitation  in  our  advance."  Again 
Colonel  Ridge  led  on  undauntedly.  He  called  to  the 
men  :  "  Why  hesitate  ?  Forward  !"  They  were  his 
last  words.  A  moment  later  a  volley  from  the  enemy 
smashed  in  among  them.  "  Our  beloved  and  heroic 
Commander  fell,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  breast 
which  immediately  proved  fatal.  I  was  so  near  as  to 
be  in  contact  with  him  at  the  instant  of  his  fall.  We 
left  a  guard  by  his  honoured  remains." 

There  was  yet  another  officer  among  the  foremost 
stormers  to  win  immortal  fame  that  night. 

*  Robert  Canch  died  in  1850,  Fort-Major  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
It  was  claimed  for  him  that  he,  not  Colonel  Ridge,  was  actually 
the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  top  of  the  walls — "  the  foremost  to 
plant  his  foot  on  the  ramparts  of  Badajoz."  He  hardly  missed  a 
battle  throughout  the  war,  and  was  granted  the  Peninsular  War 
medal,  with  no  fewer  than  twelve  clasps. 
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Not  very  long  after  Colonel  Ridge  and  Ensign  Canch 
had  reached  the  ramparts  a  third  hero  got  there.  He 
was  the  officer  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of  hauling 
down  the  Garrison  Flag  of  Badajoz.  That  flag  is 
now  at  Chelsea  Hospital :  a  trophy  as  good  as  any 
of  Napoleon's  Eagles,  for  none  was  ever  more  bravely 
won.  Lieutenant  Macpherson  of  the  45th  was  the 
officer.  He  came  up  close  after  Ensign  Canch,  on  the 
second  ladder ;  with,  at  his  heels,  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  Wellington's  brother-in-law,  Picton's  second  in 
command  in  the  Third  Division. 

The  story  of  Macpherson's  feat  is  a  stirring  and 
magnificent  one. 

"  As  he  got  near  the  parapet  Macpherson  found  the 
ladder  was  some  three  feet  short  of  reaching  the  top. 
He  shouted  to  those  below  to  shove  the  ladder  higher 
while  he  tried  to  push  the  ladder  a  little  from  the  wall, 
to  ease  it.  The  men  cheered,  and  Macpherson,  giving 
a  swing  forward,  was  even  with  the  battlements  in  a 
moment.  An  instant  later  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Before  he  could  get  his  hands  off  the  wall  to  use  his 
sword,  a  French  soldier  clapped  a  musket  at  Mac- 
pherson's body  and  fired.  The  ball  struck  one  of  the 
Spanish  silver  buttons  on  Macpherson's  waistcoat  and 
glanced  off,  but  broke  two  ribs,  '  the  broken  part  of  one 
being  so  clamped  on  his  lungs  as  to  stop  his  breath.' 
He  still  hung  on  grimly,  however,  though  he  could  get 
no  farther.  General  Pakenham  struggled  to  pass  him, 
but  he  was  badly  wounded  too.  The  ladder  began  to 
break.  Pakenham  gripped  Macpherson  by  the  hand. 
'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow !  We  shall  meet 
again  !'  Both,  however,  after  that  reached  the  ground 
alive ;  Macpherson,  by  dazedly  working  his  way  down 
the  back  of  the  ladder.  In  the  ditch  he  became  insen- 
sible, until  coming  to  he  found  himself  being  attended 
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to  by  two  of  his  own  men ;  one  supporting  his  head  on 
the  man's  knee,  while  the  second  soldier  held  a  cup  of 
chocolate  to  his  lips. 

"  Macpherson  then  roused  himself,  and  put  all  his 
strength  into  an  effort  to  rise;  the  struggle  actually 
forcing  the  broken  rib  back  into  its  place,  giving  him 
instant  relief. 

"  With  rare  spirit  the  brave  fellow  at  once  went  up 
the  ladder  again,  to  capture  the  French  garrison  flag. 

"Leading  on  a  fresh  party  of  stormers  up  the  ladder, 
Lieutenant  Macpherson  forced  his  way  along  the  walls 
towards  the  'great  tower'  that  topped  the  citadel, 
whence  on  the  summit  the  French  flag,  a  tricolour 
standard,  was  visible  to  all  as  it  floated  above  the  glare 
of  the  firing  and  the  smoke  of  the  continuous  explosions 
all  round.  Macpherson  quickly  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
'great  tower.'  He  found  there  a  gallant  French  infantry- 
man by  himself.  He  was  standing  on  sentry,  and  had 
remained  at  his  post  regardless  of  what  was  happening 
round  him.  Sword  in  hand  the  British  ^  Lieutenant 
rushed  on  the  sentry,  seized  hold  of  him,  and  bade  him 
in  French  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  flagstaff. 

"'Je  ne  sais  pas!'  replied  the  sentry,  on  which 
Macpherson,  mad  with  excitement,  lost  command  of 
himself.  He  slashed  the  French  soldier  across  the 
face  with  his  sword,  angrily  shouting  at  him :  '  Vous 
le  savez  a  present !' 

"  The  unfortunate  sentry  started  back,  dazed  at  the 
blow.  Then  the  poor  fellow  dashed  his  musket  to  the 
ground,  and,  striking  his  breast,  lifted  his  head  up  and 
fronted  his  antagonist.  Pointing  to  his  heart,  the  man 
exclaimed  :  '  Frappez!  frappez  la !  Je  suis  Francais  !' ' 

Macpherson,  we  are  told,  was  so  surprised  at  the 
Frenchman's  "spirited  demeanour,"  that  he  called  to  a 
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sergeant  who  was  following  him,  and  gave  him  explicit 
orders  to  protect  the  sentry's  life.  Then,  seeing  his 
way,  he  ran  round  to  a  door  and  up  the  tower  stairs  to 
the  flagstaff  platform.  Hauling  down  the  flag  there, 
he  stripped  off  and  hoisted  his  own  red  uniform  jacket 
as  the  British  colours  in  its  place,  as  the  signal  that  the 
Castle  of  Badajoz  had  been  won. 

The  all-important  news  that  the  citadel  was  ours 
was  sent  off  by  Picton  to  Wellington  at  once.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  midnight.  The  desperate  fight  to 
win  at  that  point  had  taken  all  that  time. 

Wellington  so  far  had  not  had  a  word  from  Picton. 
All  he  knew  was  that  the  second  attack,  the  attempt  to 
storm  the  great  breach,  was,  so  far,  going  disastrously. 
Nor  had  he  had  news  as  yet  of  the  Fifth  Division  and 
their  attempt  on  the  farther  side. 

"  The  wounded  came  fast  to  the  rear,  but  they  could 
tell  little  how  matters  were  progressing.  At  last  a 
mounted  officer  rode  up.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil 
tidings  :  '  the  attack  upon  the  breaches  had  failed,  the 
majority  of  the  officers  had  fallen ;  the  men,  left  with- 
out leaders  to  direct  them,  were  straggling  about  the 
ditch,  and  unless  instant  assistance  was  sent,  the  assault 
must  fail  entirely !'  Pale,  but  collected,  the  British 
General  heard  the  disastrous  communication,  and 
issued  orders  to  send  forward  a  fresh  brigade  (Hay's) 
to  the  breaches.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  another 
officer  appeared.  He  came  from  Picton  to  say  the 
Castle  had  been  escaladed,  and  that  the  Third  Division 
was  actually  in  the  town." 

How,  in  that  terrible  hour,  Wellington  bore  himself, 
and  how  the  news  of  Picton's  success  was  brought  to 
him,  is  told  by  an  officer  who  was  near  by  at  the 
moment. 

"  Lord   Wellington,"    the  officer   relates,   "  was  at- 
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tended  only  by  two  of  his  aides-de-camp — the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (then  Lord  March), 
both  young  men.  His  lordship,  on  our  coming  up,  was  so 
intent  on  what  was  going  on,  that  I  believe  that  he  did  not 
observe  at  first  that  Dr.  Forbes  and  I  had  joined  him. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  an  officer  came  up  with  an  un- 
favourable report  of  the  assault,  announcing  that  Colonel 
McLeod  and  several  officers  were  killed,  with  heaps  of 
men,  who  choked  the  approach  to  the  breach !  At  the 
place  where  we  stood,  we  were  within  hearing  of  the 
voices  of  the  assailants  and  of  the  assailed.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  notice  that  the  voices  of  our  countrymen  had  be- 
come fainter,  while  the  French  cry  of 'Avancez!  e"trillons 
ces  Anglais  !'  became  stronger.  Another  officer  came  up 
with  a  still  more  unfavourable  report — that  no  progress 
was  being  made,  and  that  he  feared  none  could  be 
made,  for  almost  all  the  officers  were  killed,  and 
none  were  left  to  lead  on  the  men,  of  whom  a  great 
many  had  fallen. 

"  At  this  moment  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  countenance 
of  Lord  Wellington,  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  torch 
held  by  Lord  March.  I  never  shall  forget  it  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  existence,  and  I  could  even  now  sketch 
it.  The  jaw  had  fallen,  and  the  face  was  of  unusual 
length  ;  while  the  torchlight  gave  his  countenance  a 
lurid  aspect,  but  still,  the  expression  of  the  face  was 
firm.  Suddenly,  turning  to  me  and  putting  his  hand 
on  my  arm,  he  said  :  '  Go  over  immediately  to  Picton, 
and  tell  him  he  must  try  if  he  cannot  succeed  on  the 
Castle.' 

"  I  replied  :  My  lord,  I  have  not  my  horse,  but  I  will 
walk  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  I  think  I  can  find  the  way.  I 
know  part  of  the  road  is  swampy.' 

"'No,  no!'  he  replied.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought 
it  was  Delancey.' 
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"  I  repeated  my  offer,  saying  I  was  sure  I  could  find 
the  way.  But  he  said,  '  No.' 

"  In  this  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  Lord 
Wellington  had  remained  for  a  few  minutes,  when  we 
heard  a  noise  ;  and  we  all  instantly  said  it  was  a  horse- 
man approaching.  Immediately  after  this  a  voice 
called  out,  harshly  and  loudly :  '  Where  is  Lord 
Wellington  ?'  We  all  exclaimed,  '  Here  !  here  !' 

"'  My  lord,'  exclaimed  the  officer, '  the  Castle  is  your 
own!' 

" '  Who  brings  that  intelligence  ?'  exclaimed  Lord 
Wellington.  The  officer  gave  his  name. 

"  '  Are  you  certain,  sir  ?' 

"  '  I  entered  the  Castle  with  the  troops  ;  I  have  just 
left  it,  and  General  Picton  is  in  possession.' 

"  '  With  how  many  men  ?' 

"'His  division.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  change  that  this 
produced  in  the  feelings  of  all  around. 

"  '  Return,  sir,  and  desire  General  Picton  to  maintain 
his  position  at  all  hazards  !' 

"  Having  dispatched  this  messenger,  Lord  Welling- 
ton directed  a  second  officer  to  proceed  to  the  Castle 
to  repeat  his  orders  to  General  Picton." 

That  is  the  story  of  the  taking  of  the  Citadel  of 
Badajoz. 


XIV 

WELLINGTON'S  MASTER-STROKE  :  THE  THUNDERBOLT 
OF  SALAMANCA. 

SALAMANCA  was  to  Wellington  himself  his 
favourite  victory.  The  Duke  looked  on  it  as 
his  diploma  of  Generalship,  so  to  speak ;  his  master- 
piece in  tactics,  although  no  doubt,  to  the  world  at 
large,  Salamanca  is  eclipsed  in  the  dazzling  radiance 
of  "  king-making  "  Waterloo.  Invited  by  the  allied 
Sovereigns  in  Paris  after  Waterloo  to  give  a  display 
before  them  of  how  he  handled  an  army  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  Wellington  chose  Salamanca 
for  repetition,  in  preference  to  all  his  other  victories, 
and  fought  the  battle  "  over  again,  with  blank  cartridge, 
as  a  field-day  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis,"  under  the 
eyes  of  the  foremost  soldiers  of  Europe. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  Wellington's  partiality  was 
justified.  The  fighting  at  Salamanca  lasted  six  hours, 
from  the  first  shot  to  the  end ;  but  the  battle  had  been 
practically  won  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
It  was  at  Salamanca  that  Wellington,  as  a  French 
General  epigrammatically  put  it,  "  defeated  40,000 
men  in  forty  minutes." 

"  I  never  saw  an  army  receive  such  a  beating," 
was  Wellington's  own  comment  on  his  victory  at  Sala- 
manca. Six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  including 
one  General  and  130  other  officers  of  rank.  Six 
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thousand  more  of  the  enemy,  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, were  left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Three  French  Generals  were  killed  and  three 
wounded;  among  these  last  Marshal  Marmont  himself, 
the  enemy's  Commander-in-Chief,  put  hors  de  combat 
by  a  bursting  shell  at  the  moment  of  extreme  crisis  for 
his  army,  while  "  spurring  furiously  to  the  point  of 
danger."  Marmont  was  carried  off  the  field  under  fire, 
on  a  stretcher  improvised  with  a  soldier's  great-coat 
and  a  couple  of  muskets  thrust  through  the  armholes 
to  give  it  shape  and  serve  as  handles  for  the  bearers, 
by  four  grenadier  privates.  Eleven  cannon  and  two 
Eagles,  with  six  other  standards,  were  among  the 
trophies  of  the  day.  The  Eagles  are  among  our 
proudest  spoils  of  victory  now  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  July  2,  1812 ; 
one  of  the  "  Red  Sundays  "  of  Wellington's  career  in 
war.  Vimiero  was  fought  on  a  Sunday,  as  was  Fuentes 
de  Onoro.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  Wellington  issued 
his  memorable  order — "  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be 
carried  by  assault  this  evening."  The  Battle  of  Orthez 
was  fought  on  a  Sunday,  as  was  that  of  Toulouse,  the 
closing  battle  of  the  war.  On  a  Sunday,  too,  were 
fought  Vittoria  and  Waterloo. 

Under  arms  on  either  side  were  between  50,000 
and  60,000  men ;  the  advantage  of  numbers,  but 
only  to  a  small  extent,  being  in  Wellington's  favour. 
Less,  though,  than  30,000  of  Wellington's  men 
were  British,  his  total  including  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  the  best  of  them  hardly  a  match  for  half 
their  force  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  whom  were  in  the  ranks  of  Marmont's 
army. 

One  of  the  most  trying  of  experiences  for  Welling- 
ton's men,  as  they  bivouacked  in  the  open,  was  that 
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night  before  the  Battle  of  Salamanca.  The  eve  of 
Salamanca  those  who  fought  in  Spain  never  forgot, 
for  the  tremendous  thunderstorm  that  burst  over  the 
camp.  "A  calm  and  sultry  evening,"  describes  an 
officer,  "was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  clouding  over  of 
the  sky  and  a  tremendous  downpour  of  rain.  The 
wind  rose  and  howled  in  long  bitterly  cold  gusts, 
followed  by  peal  on  peal  of  crashing  thunder."  The 
Light  Division  were  caught  by  the  storm  while  in  the 
act  of  passing  a  ford  near  Salamanca ;  "  the  lightning 
passed  in  sheets  of  fire  over  the  column,  playing  on  the 
points  of  the  bayonets."  The  horses  of  the  cavalry, 
kept  ready  saddled  in  the  lines,  against  an  expected 
night-attack,  stampeded,  "  dragging  out  the  pickets  to 
which  they  were  haltered,  and  bolting  in  fright  in  all 
directions."  One  flash  "  killed  many  men  and  horses, 
while  hundreds  of  the  frightened  animals,  breaking 
loose  and  galloping  wildly  about,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  enemy  charging  in  the  dark."  Many  horses,  indeed, 
galloped  away  into  the  enemy's  lines  and  were  lost. 
The  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  "  wholly  illuminated  the 
plain,  succeeding  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  a 
constant  blaze  filled  the  space  between  the  two  armies." 
The  storm  lasted  till  early  morning,  and  then  gradually 
abated.  "  By  six  o'clock  the  dusky  vapour  which  had 
veiled  the  rising  sun  passed  off  and  showed  the  two 
armies  standing  in  the  array  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  the  evening  before." 

The  two  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  were 
drawn  up  on  opposite  ranges  of  hills  along  two  sides  of 
a  wide  sandy  valley,  sparsely  covered  in  places  with 
bushes  and  straggling  copses  of  dwarf  oak,  a  rough 
oval  in  general  shape,  some  three  miles  from  end  to 
end,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  across. 
Wellington's  troops  were  ranged  along  the  hills  on  the 
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northern  and  western  sides.  They  were,  as  usual  with 
Wellington,  being  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,  posted  mostly  on  the  hill-side  slopes 
farthest  from  the  French  ;  but  few  were  visible  to  the 
enemy  from  the  front.  "  We  could  see,"  says  a  French 
General,  "  one  English  division  in  a  small  wood,  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  village  of  Calvariza,  on  the  Sala- 
manca road ;  in  the  distance,  in  rear,  a  small  column 
was  mounting  the  hill  of  Tejares  ;  everything  else  was 
completely  hidden  from  us  by  the  range  of  hills  which 
ends  in  the  high  conicle  peaks  called  the  two  Arapiles. 
Wellington  and  his  Staff,  however,  could  be  made  out 
on  the  watch  at  one  place  on  the  crest  of  the  chain  of 
hills."  The  French  main  position  was  along  the 
eastern  hills  across  the  valley.  The  enemy,  on  their 
side,  were  not  so  careful  about  keeping  themselves 
concealed — with  results  that  the  sequel  showed.  The 
two  Arapiles  were  isolated  peaks  of  bare  grey  rock 
which  rose  abruptly  from  one  end  of  the  plain  at  one 
end  of  the  valley.  They  were  about  half  a  cannon- 
shot  apart,  one  being  held  by  the  British  and  the  other 
by  the  French. 

Wellington  on  that  morning  was  for  the  time  being 
in  an  awkward  situation.  He  had  been  outmanreuvred 
by  his  able  antagonist  in  a  series  of  marches  and 
countermarches  during  the  previous  !week,  and,  having 
been  unable  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  himself,  was  contemplating  a  with- 
drawal across  the  Spanish  frontier  into  Portugal  again. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  so  little  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate battle  when  he  confronted  Marshal  Marmont 
across  the  valley  on  the  morning  of  July  22  that  he  had 
practically  decided  to  retreat  and  draw  off,  under  cover 
of  the  next  night,  along  the  road  to  the  frontier-fortress 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  taken  by  storm  seven  months 
16 
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before,  and  now  serving  as  the  base  of  the  British 
operations. 

But  shortly  after  midday  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
move  on  the  French  side  entirely  altered  the  state  of 
affairs. 

Wellington  had  passed  most  of  the  forenoon  in  post- 
ing his  troops  so  as  to  be  prepared,  should  the  enemy 
give  him  a  fair  chance,  to  attack  and  force  on  a  general 
battle.  He  had  it  in  his  mind  that  Marmont  was 
getting  over-confident  after  his  successful  manreuvring 
of  the  past  few  days,  and  might  well  beguile  himself 
into  a  false  step.  That,  in  fact,  was  what  actually 
happened.  Wellington  was  watching  to  see  what 
Marmont  would  do  next,  when  a  blundering  move  on 
the  French  side — flagrant  and  patent  at  the  first  glance 
— suddenly  gave  him  an  opportunity  beyond  anything 
he  had  ventured  to-  hope  for. 

Confident  on  his  part  that  Wellington  did  not  really 
want  to  fight,  that  he  was  only  waiting  a  chance  to  slip 
away  and  get  clear  off  under  cover  of  night,  Marmont, 
within  sight  of  his  enemy,  rashly  detached  the  entire 
division  forming  his  left  wing,  with  the  intention  of 
threatening  Wellington's  line  of  retreat  beforehand, 
and  forcing  the  British  into  a  situation  where  defeat 
must  be  disaster.  Opening  with  a  brisk  cannonade 
from  some  fifty  guns  to  cover  the  move,  Marmont 
marched  off  his  left  wing  to  seize  the  heights  of 
Miranda,  to  the  south  of  the  valley,  some  two  miles 
from  the  French  main  position.  The  move,  as  it 
proceeded,  made  an  ever-widening  gap  between  the 
French  left  wing  and  Marmont's  centre,  taking  the 
detached  division  beyond  reach  of  assistance  from 
the  main  army,  and  exposing  it  to  sudden  attack  while 
isolated. 

How  Marmont's   false   move  was   seen   and   taken 
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advantage  of,  and  its  immediate  consequence  for  the 
whole  of  the  French  army,  forms  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  of  battle  stories. 

It  was  a  little  past  noon.  Wellington  from  his  look- 
out post  on  the  Arapile  Hill,  on  the  British  side,  had 
been  watching  the  enemy  for  some  time,  but  without 
being  able,  so  far,  to  observe  any  sign  of  serious  move- 
ment. Then  he  gave  his  telescope  to  an  aide-de-camp, 
and,  bidding  him  keep  watch,  rode  down  below  to  a 
farm  not  far  off,  where  breakfast  had  been  got  ready  for 
him  and  the  Staff. 

The  enemy's  cannonade  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  after  Wellington  reached  the  farm  their 
shells  fell  so  close  to  the  farmhouse  that  the  breakfast- 
dishes  had  to  be  moved  behind  the  building.  There 
Wellington  began  his  meal.  He  would  not  sit  down, 
but  kept  "stumping  about  munching,"  continually 
taking  peeps  towards  the  enemy  with  a  staff-officer's 
spyglass.  As  he  was  doing  so  the  aide-de-camp  he 
had  left  on  the  Arapile  came  hurrying  down. 

"  The  enemy  are  in  motion,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well.  Observe  what  they  are  doing,"  was  the 
answer  in  a  quiet  tone. 

The  officer  moved  away  a  short  distance,  and  stood 
taking  a  long  look  through  the  glass.  Then  he  came 
back  again,  and  said : 

"  I  think  they  are  extending  to  the  left !" 

"The  devil  they  are!"  replied  Wellington  hastily, 
with  his  mouth  full.  "  Give  me  the  glass !" 

He  took  it,  and  for  nearly  a  minute  scanned  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  with  fixed  attention. 

"Come!"  exclaimed  Wellington,  as  he  lowered  the 
glass ;  "  I  think  that'll  do !"  He  turned  abruptly  to 
another  aide-de-camp.  "  Ride  off  and  tell  Clinton  and 
Leith  to  return  to  their  former  ground." 
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These  were  the  Generals  commanding  the  British 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Divisions,  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  Wellington's  position. 

Then  Wellington  ordered  up  his  horse.  Closing  his 
spyglass  with  a  snap,  he  turned  to  his  Spanish  aide- 
de-camp,  Colonel  Alava,  with  the  words :  "  Mon  cher 
Alava,  Marmont  est  perdu  !"  A  moment  later  Wel- 
lington was  on  horseback  and  his  Staff  also,  all 
galloping  off. 

Wellington  had  fully  taken  in  the  meaning  of 
Marmont's  move.  He  saw  his  chance  of  falling  on  the 
detached  French  wing  in  force  and  overpowering  it 
before  support  could  reach  it  from  the  main  body. 
Thus  a  third  of  Marmont's  strength  would  be  shorn 
away  at  a  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would 
smash  in  the  French  centre. 

The  British  Third  Division  was  by  itself,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  lying  in  wait,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  wood  in  rear  of  Wellington's  right  flank,  com- 
pletely concealed  from  view.  From  its  situation  there 
it  could  at  short  notice  sweep  round  across  the  front 
of  the  detached  French  column  in  the  midst  of  its 
march. 

Wellington  first  rode  off  to  the  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Divisions  nearer  at  hand.  He  gave  orders  to  the  two 
Generals  in  charge,  Leith  and  Lowry  Cole,  to  begin 
their  advance  at  once.  They  were  to  make  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  troops  opposite  to  them  in  the  French 
line,  Marmont's  centre,  and  press  the  enemy  hard, 
while  Pakenham,  with  the  Third  Division,  was  march- 
ing round  behind  the  hills. 

Then  Wellington  galloped  on,  to  appear  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  Third  Division,  as  yet  at  the  halt  and 
awaiting  orders.  The  famous  "  Fighting  Third " 
Division,  Picton's  men,  was  commanded  temporarily 
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by  Wellington's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham, 
a  junior  Major-General,  during  Picton's  absence,  while 
recovering  from  his  wound  at  Badajoz. 

"As  he  rode  up  to  Pakenham,"  says  an  officer 
whose  regiment  was  near  by,  "  every  eye  was  turned 
on  him.  He  looked  paler  than  usual,  but  was  quite 
unruffled  in  his  manner,  and  as  calm  as  if  the  battle  to 
be  fought  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  assem- 
blage of  troops  for  a  field-day." 

"  Ned,"  said  Wellington,  drawing  rein  beside  Paken- 
ham, tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  where  the  separated  French  column  was  on 
the  move — "  Ned,  move  on  with  the  Third  Division  ; 
take  those  heights  in  your  front ;  drive  everything 
before  you !" 

"I  will,  my  lord!"  was  Pakenham's  laconic  reply. 
He  wheeled  his  horse  round  and  went  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  to  his  command. 

Wellington  himself  turned  away  and  galloped  else- 
where. 

Now  he  rode  off  to  where,  between  the  Third 
Division  and  Leith's  men  of  the  Fifth,  the  cavalry 
were.  They  also  had  been  halted  out  of  direct  view  of 
the  French,  behind  some  rising  ground,  taking  cover 
from  the  French  shells  which  were  bursting  all  round 
them  and  overhead  as  Marmont's  artillery  searched 
out  the  British  position.  The  men  were  dismounted, 
and  lying  down  holding  their  horses.  Wellington 
spoke  a  few  words  to  General  Le  Marchant,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  brigade  of  dragoons, 
bidding  him  to  keep  prepared  to  support  the  Third 
Division  in  its  attack.  Pakenham's  success,  he  told 
Le  Marchant,  would  depend  largely  on  the  assistance 
received  from  the  cavalry.  "  You  must  be  ready," 
said  Wellington,  "  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
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attack  the  enemy's  infantry.  You  will  charge  them 
then  at  all  hazards." 

With  that,  desiring  Le  Marchant  to  remain  where 
he  was  for  the  present,  Wellington  rode  back  to  his 
former  post  near  the  Arapile  Hill  on  the  British  side, 
and,  according  to  one  story,  dismounted  and  took  a 
short  nap.  The  movements  he  had  ordered  would 
take  some  little  time  to  execute,  and  Marmont's 
detached  division  had  not  yet  got  sufficiently  far 
enough  on  its  way. 

On  the  French  side,  while  Wellington  slept,  Marmont 
was  sitting  with  his  Staff,  smoking  cigars  and  taking  it 
easy  after  their  dejeuner,  on  some  rising  ground  near 
the  French  Arapile,  opposite  the  British  General,  and 
barely  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off.  "  The  Marshal," 
says  one  of  Marmont's  officers,  "  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  English  Army  had  fallen  back,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  was  going  to  take  position  farther  to  the 
left  behind  the  River  Zurguen." 

Except  for  the  French  cannonade  and  an  occasional 
reply  fire  from  British  batteries  here  and  there,  as  yet 
no  signs  of  activity  were  visible  on  the  British  side  as 
far  as  Marmont  could  make  out. 

Wellington  was  awakened  between  three  and  four 
with  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  nearing  the  critical 
point.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  that  the  French 
Marshal's  day-dream  was  rudely  interrupted. 

The  two  divisions  of  Leith  and  Cole  showed  them- 
selves, advancing  swiftly  to  their  attack  in  long  lines 
down  the  hill-side  in  front.  Marmont,  though,  as  yet, 
from  where  he  was,  could  see  nothing  of  Pakenham's 
move,  owing  to  the  high  ground  that  intervened ;  nor 
had  he,  as  to  that,  so  far,  the  least  suspicion. 

Leith's  men,  when  they  got  the  order  to  go  forward, 
had  "  for  an  hour  been  lying  down  with  shot  and 
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howitzer  shells  either  passing  over  us  or  ricochetting 
through  the  ranks."  Then  "  the  welcome  news  came 
that  we  were  no  longer  to  be  cannonaded  with  impunity. 
It  is  impossible,"  says  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Fifth 
Division,  "  to  describe  the  energetic  exultation  with 
which  the  soldiers  sprang  to  their  feet :  if  ever  primary 
impulse  gained  a  battle  that  of  Salamanca  was  won 
before  the  troops  moved  forward.  In  front  of  the 
centre  of  that  wonderful  line  rode  General  Leith, 
directing  its  movements  and  regulating  its  advance. 
Occasionally  every  soldier  was  visible,  the  sun  shining 
bright  upon  their  arms,  while  at  intervals  all  were 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  from  whence  at 
times  issued  the  animated  cheer  of  British  infantry." 

With  the  Fourth  Division  keeping  pace  steadily  on 
their  right,  the  intervening  space  between  them  and 
the  enemy  was  crossed,  and  Leith's  men  approached 
the  nearest  part  of  the  French  position  along  the  crest 
of  the  range  of  hills  on  Marmont's  side  of  the  battle- 
field. There  the  massed  columns  of  Marmont's  centre 
divisions,  all  formed  up,  stood  awaiting  them. 

"  We  were  now  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The 
men  marched  with  the  same  orderly  steadiness :  no 
advance  in  line  at  a  review  was  ever  more  correctly 
executed.  The  dressing  was  admirable,  and  the  spaces 
were  no  sooner  formed  by  casualties  than  closed  up 
with  the  most  perfect  regularity  and  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  order  of  march.  General 
Leith  and  the  officers  of  his  Staff,  being  on  horseback, 
first  perceived  the  enemy,  and  had  time  to  observe  his 
formation  previous  to  the  infantry  line  becoming  so 
visible  as  to  induce  him  to  commence  firing.  He  was 
drawn  up  in  contiguous  squares,  the  front  rank  kneeling 
and  prepared  to  fire  when  the  drum  beat  for  its  com- 
mencement. All  was  still  and  quiet  in  these  squares : 
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not  a  musket  was  discharged  until  the  whole  opened. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  General  Leith  ordered  the 
line  to  fire  and  charge.  The  roll  of  musketry  was 
succeeded  by  that  proud  cheer  that  has  become 
habitual  to  British  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  Then 
all  was  smoke  and  obscurity." 

In  that  manner  the  contest  in  the  centre  opened ; 
and  at  the  outset  the  French  stubbornly  held  their 
ground.  They  were  still  keeping  their  assailants  at 
bay,  to  Marmont's  satisfaction  as  he  viewed  the  combat 
from  his  position  on  the  Arapile,  when  with  startling 
rapidity  Wellington's  tactical  master-stroke  disclosed 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  Marshal.  Pakenham's 
foremost  men  suddenly  came  into  view.  With  dramatic 
abruptness  Marmont  now  discovered  the  deadly  inten- 
tion of  his  opponent's  tactics. 

The  foremost  troops  in  Pakenham's  column  suddenly 
disclosed  themselves  before  the  Marshal's  startled  eyes, 
coming  into  view  from  behind  the  hill.  It  was  a  stun- 
ning surprise  for  Marmont.  He  saw  his  fate.  As  he 
looked  he  saw  the  Third  Division  deploy  into  line  and 
form  up  like  a  wall  across  his  left  flank,  and  move  forward 
swiftly.  "  Pakenham  shot  with  the  Third  Division 
like  a  meteor  across  Thomieres'  path."  Now  Marshal 
Marmont  realized  the  awful  jeopardy  in  which  his 
venturesome  move  had  placed  his  whole  army.  He 
spurred  off  furiously  towards  the  point  of  danger,  but 
on  the  way  dropped  from  the  saddle,  struck  down  by  a 
bursting  shell,  which  grievously  wounded  him  in  the 
side  and  shattered  one  arm,  maiming  him  for  life. 

"  It  was  five  o'clock,"  tells  Napier  in  his  vivid  way, 
"  when  Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres  ;  and  it  was  at  a 
moment  when  that  General,  whose  column  had  gained 
an  open  isolated  hill,  expected  to  see  the  allies  in  full 
retreat  towards  the  Rodrigo  road,  closely  followed  by 
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Marmont  from  the  Arapiles.  The  counter-stroke  was 
terrible  !  Two  batteries  of  artillery,  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  western  heights,  suddenly  took  his  troops 
in  flank ;  Pakenham's  massive  columns,  supported  by 
cavalry,  were  in  front,  and  two-thirds  of  his  own 
division,  lengthened  out  and  unconnected,  were  still  in 
a  wood,  where  they  could  hear,  but  where  they  could 
not  see,  the  storm  now  bursting  ;  from  the  chief  to  the 
lowest  soldier  all  felt  they  were  lost,  and  in  an  instant, 
Pakenham,  the  most  frank  and  gallant  of  men,  com- 
menced the  battle. 

"  As  the  British  masses  came  on,  forming  lines  while 
on  the  march,  the  French  gunners,  standing  up  manfully, 
sent  out  showers  of  grape,  and  a  crowd  of  light  troops 
poured  in  a  fire  of  musketry,  under  cover  of  which  the 
main  body  endeavoured  to  display  a  front.  But  bearing 
on  through  the  skirmishers  with  the  might  of  a  giant, 
Pakenham  broke  the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments, 
and  sent  the  whole  into  confusion  upon  the  advancing 
supports.  Only  one  officer  remained  by  the  artillery  ; 
standing  alone,  he  fired  the  last  gun  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards,  but  whether  he  lived  or  there  died  could  not 
be  seen  for  the  smoke." 

The  Third  Division  swept  forward  in  three  lines  : 
the  first  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  ;  the  old  45th,  the 
74th,  and  the  88th — known  to  us  nowadays  as  battalions 
of  the  Derbyshires  or  Sherwood  Foresters,  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  and  the  Connaught  Rangers. 

Holding  their  way  on  impetuously,  the  leading 
British  soldiers  rolled  up  the  French  skirmishers  and 
quickly  got  footing  on  the  nearest  ridge  of  ground,  half- 
way up  the  hill.  Then  came  the  clash.  Before  they 
could  gain  the  top,  the  next  moment,  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  thunderclap,  the  enemy  came  storming  at 
them.  Before  our  men  had  well  time  to  take  breath 
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the  whole  of  the  French  division,  with  loud  shouts  and 
drums  beating,  came  charging  forward  to  meet  them  over 
the  crest,  blazing  into  them  a  furious  burst  of  bullets 
from  5,000  muskets  at  less  than  sixty  yards.  It  brought 
down  within  five  seconds  most  of  the  British  front  rank 
all  along  the  line,  and  more  than  half  the  officers. 

The  brigade  staggered  and  for  one  instant  seemed  to 
reel  under  the  force  of  the  terrific  discharge.  Then  it 
closed  up  and  dashed  on.  "  Before  the  smoke  had 
altogether  cleared  away,"  describes  an  officer  of  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  "  Wallace  "  (the  veteran  Colonel 
of  the  Connaughts,  acting  as  a  Brigadier  on  that 
occasion),  "  looking  full  in  the  face  of  his  soldiers, 
pointed  to  the  French  column,  and  leading  the  shattered 
brigade  up  the  hill,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  the  foe,  before  the 
French  had  time  to  realize  the  terrible  effect  of  their 
murderous  fire." 

The  sharpness  of  the  counter-move  took  the  enemy 
aback. 

The  heroic  steadiness  of  Wallace's  gallant  men 
astounded  the  French.  Those  in  front  seemed  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  waver.  Then,  however,  they 
quickly  began  firing  again.  "  A  heavy  discharge  of 
musketry  blazed  at  us  ;  but  it  was  unlike  the  former ; 
it  was  irregular  and  ill-directed,  the  men  acted  without 
concert  or  method,  and  many  fired  in  the  air.  .  .  . 
Their  fire  ceased,  whereupon  the  three  regiments,  for 
the  first  time,  cheered  !"  The  cheers  apparently  sur- 
prised the  enemy.  "  The  effect  was  electrical :  the 
French  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  as  Wallace 
closed  on  them,  our  men  distinctly  marked  their  bearing. 
Their  moustachioed  faces,  one  and  all,  presented  the 
same  ghastly  hue,  a  horrid  family  likeness  throughout ; 
and  as  they  stood  to  receive  the  shock  they  were  about 
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to  be  assailed   with,  they  reeled  to  and  fro  like  men 
intoxicated. 

"  The  French  officers  did  all  that  was  possible,  by 
voice,  gesture,  and  example,  to  rouse  their  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  situation,  but  in  vain.  One,  the  Colonel 
of  the  leading  regiment  (the  22nd),  seizing  a  firelock, 
and  beckoning  to  his  men  to  follow,  ran  forward  a  few 
paces  and  shot  Major  Murphy  dead  at  the  head  of 
the  88th.  However,  his  career  soon  closed :  a  bullet, 
the  first  which  had  been  fired  from  our  ranks,  pierced 
his  head ;  he  flung  up  his  arms  and  fell  forward  dead 
to  the  ground." 

The  shot,  indeed,  settled  the  fate  of  the  nearest 
Frenchmen  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

Mad  with  excitement,  while  poor  Murphy's  dead 
body,  with  one  foot  still  in  the  stirrup,  was  being 
dragged  by  his  frightened  horse  at  a  wild  gallop  along 
the  front  of  the  regiment,  the  Connaught  Rangers 
clamoured  with  a  wild  roar  of  fury  to  be  allowed  to 
charge.  General  Pakenham  heard  them.  He  called 
to  Colonel  Wallace  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  Let 
them  loose  !"  The  word  was  given  instantly,  and  with 
a  mighty  rush  the  brigade  rushed  forward  with  levelled 
bayonets.  They  broke  through  the  enemy  and  hurled 
their  massed  ranks  to  fragments  in  an  instant.  "  The 
mighty  phalanx,  a  moment  before  so  formidable, 
loosened  and  fell  in  pieces  before  1,500  invincible 
British  soldiers,  fighting  in  a  line  only  two  deep." 

Sturdy  old  Colonel  Wallace  galloped  in  the  midst 
of  the  charging  throng,  cheering  the  men  on.  "  Push 
on  !"  he  kept  shouting;  "  push  on  to  the  muzzle  !" 

The  shock  to  the  French  was  amazing  in  its  results. 
The  confusion  of  the  enemy  as  the  charge  was  pressed 
home  became  so  great  that  almost  at  once  they  became 
mixed  pell-mell  together  in  hopeless  disorder. 
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That,  though,  was  not  all.  The  crashing  overthrow 
of  Thomieres'  ill-fated  column  involved  in  similar 
disaster,  in  a  very  few  minutes  more,  the  two  French 
divisions  of  the  centre.  The  men  of  Marmont's  broken 
left  wing,  driven  before  Pakenham's  onset  in  panic- 
stricken  flight  along  the  heights,  flung  themselves  in 
their  rout  on  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French 
division  next  to  them,  Maucune's  column,  which  was 
facing  Leith's  attack.  Maucune's  ranks  had  already 
begun  to  weaken  and  yield  ground  under  the  stress  of 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  regiments  of  the  Fifth 
Division.  The  shattered  remnants  of  Thomieres' 
battalions  ran  for  succour  wildly  in  among  their  com- 
rades. Their  frantic  rush  broke  up  Maucune's  already 
shaken  battalions,  and,  in  not  many  minutes,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  men  of  the  two  divisions,  huddled  together 
in  a  mob  of  struggling  fugitives,  went  rolling  back 
against  the  next  French  column,  the  troops  of  ClausePs 
Division,  who  themselves  were  at  that  moment  holding 
their  own  with  much  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
fight  with  Cole's  Fourth  Division.  The  resulting  con- 
fusion was  fearful.  The  French  centre  and  left  wing 
to  all  appearances  had  been  hopelessly  wrecked  at  one 
blow. 

Nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  indeed,  as  it  looked, 
could  save  the  whole  French  army  now  from  over- 
whelming disaster.  But  it  was  too  exhausting  and 
uphill  work  for  the  British  to  carry  the  fight  through 
without  a  pause.  The  men  had  got  out  of  hand  in 
their  furious  onrush.  The  pursuit  had  to  be  checked 
while  the  ranks  closed  up  and  the  men  got  breath 
again.  They  halted  for  a  brief  two  minutes,  to  re-form 
before  making  their  final  onset  and  drive  the  enemy 
over  the  hill. 

Clausel  seized  at  the  chance  and  made  the  most  of 
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it.  His  men  were  Napoleon's  veterans,  inured  to  war 
on  many  battlefields.  Their  leader  was  a  skilful  soldier 
who  knew  his  business.  With  marvellous  smartness 
and  ready  presence  of  mind  General  Clausel  extricated 
his  own  men  and  drew  them  back  at  a  run  for  a  short 
distance  clear  of  the  fight.  Like  magic  he  managed 
to  restore  order  in  his  division  almost  instantaneously. 
Then,  being  joined  by  most  of  Maucune's  men,  no  less 
quickly  rallied  by  their  able  commander,  Clausel's 
battalions  turned  back  to  meet  their  antagonists  as 
they  came  on  again  with  a  tremendous  counter- 
attack. 

The  gallant  Clausel  turned  back  and  took  the 
offensive.  Pakenham,  whose  men  had  been  leading 
in  the  onset,  was  to  be  assailed  in  his  turn,  "  opposed 
by  a  multitude  who,  reinforced,  again  rallied  and 
turned  upon  us  with  fury." 

Clausel's  fight  with  the  Third  Division  reopened 
with  the  utmost  fierceness. 

"  The  peals  of  musketry  along  the  centre,"  says 
one  of  our  officers,  "  continued  without  intermission ; 
the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  nothing  to  our  left  was 
distinguishable ;  some  men  of  the  Fifth  Division  got 
intermingled  with  ours ;  the  dry  grass  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  numerous  cartridge-papers  that  strewed  the 
battlefield ;  the  air  was  scorching ;  and  the  smoke 
rolling  onwards  in  huge  volumes  nearly  suffocated  us." 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  just  at  that  moment,  Le 
Marchant  with  the  heavy  cavalry,  riding  through  at 
a  gallop  between  Pakenham's  men  and  Leith's,  arrived 
on  the  scene. 

"  A  loud  cheering  was  heard  in  our  rear;  the  brigade 
half  turned  round,  supposing  themselves  about  to  be 
attacked  by  the  French  cavalry.  The  order  to  form 
in  squares  was  already  on  Wallace's  lips,  when  the 
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next  moment  the  foremost  of  our  own  troopers  burst 
on  his  view.  A  few  seconds  passed ;  the  trampling  of 
horses  was  heard  ;  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  the 
heavy  brigade  of  Le  Marchant  was  seen  coming  for- 
ward in  line  at  a  canter.  *  Open  right  and  left '  was 
an  order  quickly  obeyed ;  the  line  opened,  the  cavalry 
passed  through  the  intervals." 

Le  Marchant  came  on  impetuously.  He  rode  in 
advance  of  all,  flushed  and  angry.  A  sneering  gibe, 
flung  at  him  a  moment  before  by  his  immediate  chief, 
the  Commander  of  Wellington's  Cavalry,  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton,  had  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Getting  im- 
patient at  the  changings  and  shiftings  of  position 
General  Cotton  kept  ordering,  Le  Marchant  a  minute 
or  two  earlier  had  ridden  up  to  him  and  brusquely 
asked  in  what  direction  Sir  Stapleton  wanted  him 
to  front.  "  To  the  enemy,  sir  1"  was  the  curt  reply, 
given  before  the  whole  Staff  in  the  lofty,  supercilious 
tone  which  Cotton  affected  at  times.  Le  Marchant 
flushed  up  in  hot  resentment  at  the  implication,  but 
made  no  rejoinder,  though  it  is  said  that,  had  he  lived 
through  the  day,  he  would  quite  possibly  have  called 
his  chief  out  for  it.  He  rode  off,  and  immediately 
gave  the  order  to  his  dragoons  to  charge. 

The  thunderbolt  struck  just  at  the  right  moment 
with  terrific  and  shattering  effect.  Down  on  the 
French  it  came,  wreaking  catastrophe — swift,  over- 
whelming, irremediable.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
a  third  of  Marmont's  army  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
organized  force.  Three  French  divisions  had  in  that 
time  been  struck  down  and  shattered;  had  been  broken 
to  fragments  and  annihilated. 

There  was  "  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust  moving  swiftly 
forward,  and  carrying  within  its  womb  the  trampling 
sound  of  a  charging  multitude.  As  it  passed  the  left 
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of  the  Third  Division,  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen, 
flanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  broke  out  at  full 
speed,  and  the  next  instant  1,200  French  infantry, 
formed  in  several  lines,  were  trampled  down  with 
terrible  clangour  and  tumult.  Bewildered  and  blinded, 
they  cast  away  their  arms,  and  ran  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  British  squadron,  stooping  and  demanding 
quarter,  while  the  dragoons,  big  men  on  big  horses, 
rode  onward,  smiting  with  their  long  glittering  swords 
in  uncontrollable  power,  and  the  Third  Division,  fol- 
lowing at  speed,  shouted  as  the  French  masses  fell  in 
succession  before  this  dreadful  charge." 

So  Napier  describes  the  tremendous  onset. 

Right  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  swooped  our 
heavy  cavalry,  1,200  flashing  British  sabres,  a  brigade 
of  three  of  the  finest  regiments  of  horsemen  in  the 
British  Army — the  3rd  Dragoons,  the  "  King's  Own  "; 
the  4th  Dragoons,  the  "  Queen's  Own ";  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards.  Strong-limbed  young  fellows  all 
were  they,  and  well-mounted  on  big-boned  horses; 
sinewy  arms  wielding  keen-edged  blades.  Lord  Charles 
Manners,  as  Lieut. -Colonel,  led  the  3rd  Dragoons ;  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  the  4th  Dragoons ;  Colonel  the 
Hon.  William  Ponsonby — he  fell  at  Waterloo — the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

The  nine  squadrons  came  on  in  two  lines.  They 
quickened  their  pace  as  they  closed  on  the  enemy. 
It  helped  the  horsemen  materially  that  the  sun  was 
shining  full  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  while  also  at  the 
same  moment  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the  sand  and  dust 
in  clouds  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle  right  into  the 
faces  of  their  opponents. 

Startled  and  taken  aback  at  what  they  suddenly  saw 
coming  on  them,  the  leading  French  regiments  hastily 
attempted  to  form  in  squares.  But  Le  Marchant's 
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galloping  dragoons  rode  down  on  them  too  quickly. 
They  charged  straight  at  the  French  infantry ;  riding 
their  hardest,  racing  forward  with,  as  it  were,  the 
irresistible  sweep  of  an  avalanche ;  crashing  into  the 
thick  of  the  enemy  before  a  single  square  could  be 
closed  up. 

A  French  regiment  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
Napoleon's  ill-fated  62nd  of  the  Line — their  Eagle  of 
gilded  brass  is  one  of  the  Salamanca  trophies  now  at 
Chelsea — first  of  all  tried  bravely  to  stand  up  to  the 
trampling  onrush.  They  had  no  chance  to  form  in 
square.  Posted  in  the  forefront  of  Clausel's  rallied 
column,  they  were  too  near,  and  had  no  time.  They 
were,  though,  in  a  massed  formation  that  was  but 
little  less  formidable  for  charging  horse  to  face.  The 
62nd,  a  regiment  made  up  of  three  battalions,  and 
upwards  of  3,000  strong,  stood  their  ground,  formed 
up  in  a  dense  column  of  half-battalions.  They  pre- 
sented six  successive  lines,  closely  massed  one  behind  the 
other.  The  men  stood  three  deep,  each  row  bristling 
all  over  with  bayonets  to  the  front  and  on  the  flanks. 

As  the  leading  horsemen  reached  them  the  front 
ranks  opened  fire.  But  it  was  ragged  and  ill-aimed 
and  ineffective.  The  discharge  might  have  been  blank 
cartridge  for  the  results  it  had.  It  did  not  check  the 
British  onset,  not  for  a  moment.  With  a  wild  shout 
the  cavalry  bore  vigorously  forward  at  a  gallop  right  in 
among  the  French  before  they  had  time  to  draw  their 
ramrods  and  reload;  bursting  into  and  through  the 
column,  rending  it  apart  and  riding  it  down  on  the 
spot.  According  to  French  official  returns,  the 
unlucky  regiment,  out  of  a  total  strength  on  parade 
that  morning  of  2,800  of  all  ranks,  in  three  battalions, 
lost  20  officers  and  1,100  men  in  killed  alone.  Scores 
flung  down  their  arms  and  frantically  screamed  for 
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quarter.  The  survivors  who  escaped  capture  after- 
wards were  not  sufficient  to  make  up  half  a  battalion. 

The  62nd  were  disposed  of  by  the  horsemen  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

But  there  was  no  pause  at  that.  There  was  no 
delaying  to  make  prisoners.  Triumphantly  cheering, 
the  charging  squadrons  at  once  spurred  forward  as 
before,  the  gallant  Le  Marchant  showing  the  way,  to 
come  full  tilt  the  next  moment  on  a  second  French 
regiment,  the  22nd.  These  they  caught  in  the  act  of 
forming  square.  The  front  face  of  the  square  was 
already  drawn  up.  Its  men  met  the  troopers  with  a 
hasty  fire  which  brought  down  several  of  the  dragoons 
and  many  horses.  But  it  made  little  difference  to 
their  fate.  The  next  moment  the  cavalry  were  upon 
them  and  among  them.  The  front  of  the  square  was 
burst  in  at  once,  and  the  mass  in  rear  made  but  a  weak 
attempt  at  resistance.  They  swayed  backwards,  and, 
breaking  up  their  ranks,  fell  away  in  utter  confusion. 
Slashed  down  under  the  sharp  blades  of  the  dragoons, 
their  end  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  62nd.  "  The 
ground  was  strewn  thickly  with  killed  and  wounded  "  ; 
only  broken-up  groups  of  panic-stricken  fugitives  were 
left  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  British  infantry, 
following  hard  after  the  dragoons  at  a  run. 

Again  now  the  cavalry  plunged  forward.  "The 
three  regiments  had  by  now  become  mixed  :  officers 
rode  where  they  could  find  places ;  but  a  good  front 
and  connected  body  was  maintained,  and,  though 
going  at  speed,  there  was  still  no  confusion."  They 
raced  ahead  to  make  yet  another  attack  on  a  third 
French  regiment,  apparently  the  6yd  of  the  Line,  which, 
in  turn,  was  doing  what  it  could  to  make  a  stand. 
That  regiment,  too,  had  to  undergo  its  fate.  It  was 
dealt  with  in  like  manner.  Caught  before  its  square 
17 
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was  completed,  the  luckless  French  linesmen  were 
ridden  down  remorselessly,  attacked  while  wavering, 
their  moral  shaken  at  the  sight  of  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  their  comrades  in  front.  Those  who  stood  their 
ground  were  hacked  to  pieces,  vainly  attempting 
resistance  with  their  bayonets. 

But  there  were  still  more  of  the  enemy  to  encounter. 
Yet  another  French  corps  bravely  essayed  to  confront 
Le  Marchant's  horsemen.  It  was  the  strongest  body 
in  its  formation  that  they  had  met.  At  that  point 
the  enemy  had  had  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
protection  of  a  small  copse  of  evergreen  oak-trees  and 
stood  along  the  edge  formed  up  in  colonne  serree, 
courageously  hoping  to  stem  the  rush.  "These  men 
reserved  their  fire  with  much  coolness  until  the  cavalry 
came  within  twenty  yards."  Then  they  poured  it  in 
on  the  approaching  men  and  horses  in  a  tremendous 
discharge.  Many  saddles  were  emptied ;  many  of  the 
dragoons  came  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  greater  number 
escaped  unharmed,  and  unflinchingly  continued  their 
career.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  French 
ranks,  though  only  after  a  fiercely  contested  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  "  The  French,  cut  down  by  the  troopers 
and  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  offered  all  the 
resistance  that  brave  men  could." 

General  Le  Marchant  was  in  the  midst  of  the  me^e. 
"  He  fought  like  a  private  soldier,"  we  are  told,  "  and 
more  than  one  of  the  enemy  fell  by  his  hand." 

The  splendid  leader  met  his  death  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  while  following  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  now  broken-up  enemy. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  tragic  event  came 
about : 

The  last  charge  had  given  the  coup  de grace  to  organized 
resistance  in  that  quarter  of  the  field,  and  the  dragoons 
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after  that  let  themselves  go  as  they  chased  their 
hardest,  dashing  on  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry. 
"  The  violence  of  the  onset  had  thrown  the  brigade 
into  disorder.  The  dragoons,  excited  by  the  struggle, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  and  galloped  reck- 
lessly into  the  crowd  of  fugitives.  The  General,  having 
dispatched  his  son  (and  aide-de-camp)  for  some  fresh 
troops,  continued  among  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit, 
with  the  view  of  guarding  against  any  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  rally,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
far  from  improbable." 

While  so  doing,  in  the  act  of  breaking  up  a  rallied 
half-battalion  of  the  enemy  at  one  point,  Le  Marchant 
met  a  soldier's  death. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  happened  as  told  by  one 
who  saw  Le  Marchant  fall : 

"  He  perceived  a  considerable  body  collecting  in  a 
wood,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand. 
Lieutenant  Gregory,  with  part  of  a  squadron  of  the 
4th  Dragoons,  was  approaching  them.  The  General, 
with  his  usual  contempt  for  danger,  immediately  headed 
this  little  band,  and,  waving  his  sword,  with  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  charged  at  full  gallop.  The 
French  had  formed  a  hollow  square  :  they  waited  until 
the  British  cavalry  almost  plunged  on  their  bayonets, 
and  then  fired.  Several  of  the  dragoons  fell.  Lieu- 
tenant Gregory's  clothes  were  perforated  with  balls. 
General  Le  Marchant  received  a  shot  in  the  groin, 
which  caused  him  to  fall  senseless  from  his  horse,  abso- 
lutely within  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  French  had  no 
sooner  fired  than  they  fled.  Some  of  the  dragoons 
having  been  joined  by  some  men  of  the  gth  Foot, 
belonging  to  General  Leith's  Division,  raised  their 
gallant  commander  from  the  ground,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  yet  be  spared  to  lead  them  to  future  victory. 
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Life,  however,  was  totally  extinct.  The  bullet,  passing 
through  the  sash,  had  lodged  deeply  in  a  vital  part, 
and  the  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound,  stated  that 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous." 

Le  Marchant's  body  was  carried  from  the  field  and 
placed  in  a  stable  in  the  rear.  It  was  buried  on  the 
battlefield  two  days  later,  in  a  grove  of  olives  close  by 
where  the  General  fell,  enveloped  in  a  military  cloak. 
The  army  had  gone  forward  in  pursuit,  and  only  four 
persons  attended  the  funeral — Ensign  Le  Marchant 
of  the  Guards,  the  General's  son  and  aide-de-camp ; 
Major  Onslow,  a  wounded  officer  of  the  Dragoon 
Guards,  who  read  the  burial  service;  the  senior  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield ; 
and  the  General's  body-servant.* 

*  "  Major-General  Le  Marchant  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  and  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  most  capable  officer," 
wrote  Wellington  when  notifying  the  death  in  his  Salamanca 
dispatch.  His  fall,  indeed,  deprived  the  Army  of  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  talented  leaders.  The  British  Cavalry  owe  to  Le 
Marchant  their  first  initiation  into  the  art  of  using  their  swords 
effectively  in  fight,  the  outcome  of  Le  Marchant's  personal  expe- 
riences on  the  battlefield  when  a  young  Captain  in  the  campaign 
in  Flanders :  "  on  observing  the  many  instances  of  discomfiture 
which  our  dragoons  experienced  in  single  combat  with  the  enemy; 
also,  on  learning  from  the  surgeons  that  many  of  the  troopers' 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  no  other  weapons  than  their  own"; 
while  their  poor  horses,  "  perhaps  the  principal  victims,  were 
often  gashed  about  the  head  and  neck  by  their  riders."  General 
Le  Marchant  also  it  was  who  originally  organized  Sandhurst, 
and  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  College  while  in  its 
earlier  locale  at  High  Wycombe.  On  campaign,  as  we  are  told, 
"  the  General  absolutely  identified  himself  with  his  brigade,  in 
which  he  appeared  like  a  parent  among  his  children.  The 
hardest  day's  march  could  not  prevent  his  walking  through  the 
cantonment  or  bivouac  to  see  whether  the  comfort  of  the  men 
had  been  properly  cared  for."  Said  Picton,  an  officer  by  no 
means  easily  satisfied,  of  him  in  the  field  :  "  I  always  feel  easy 
when  Le  Marchant's  men  are  between  me  and  the  enemy  ;  they 
do  their  duty,  and  can  be  trusted.  I  heartily  wish  the  rest  were 
like  them."  A  beau  sabreur  in  the  fullest  sense,  his  courage  was 
on  a  par  with  his  abilities.  "  In  one  fight  he  charged  ahead  of 
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For  a  brief  interval  Colonel  Ponsonby,  as  senior  sur- 
viving officer,  took  charge  of  the  brigade.  Then 
General  Cotton  came  on  the  scene,  galloping  up  at  the 
head  of  his  Staff.  Sir  Stapleton  had  the  recall  sounded 
in  order  to  re-form  ranks,  "  and  would  have  resumed 
the  attack,  but  men  and  horses  had  suffered  too  much 
to  do  more." 

The  4th  King's  Own  made  the  two  last  charges  in 
the  cavalry  combat.  One  was  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Norcliffe,  with  Sergeant-Major  Chambers,  Sergeant 
Cattle,  and  some  thirty  men.  They  took  summary 
vengeance  for  their  General's  death  among  the  men  of 
the  last  French  square  who  had  fired  the  fatal  volley. 
Getting  through  the  wood  ahead  of  the  other  pursuers, 
they  rode  down  the  flying  Frenchmen,  sabring  them  on 
every  side.  Young  Norcliffe,  the  gallant  Subaltern  who 
led  that  charge,  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  barest 
chance  ;  badly  wounded  and  unhorsed,  he  was  left  lying 
on  the  field  among  the  dead  all  the  following  night.  A 
second  party  of  the  4th  Queen's  Own,  the  right 
squadron,  led  by  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  the  Lieut. - 
Colonel,  finished  off  the  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade's  work 
by  dashing  at  and  capturing  a  battery  of  seven  French 
field-guns  farther  on. 

In  that  masterly  style  did  the  Heavy  Brigade  do  its 
work  at  Salamanca.  Wellington  rode  up  as  the  men 

half  a  dozen  of  his  own  men  to  rescue  a  party  of  Hanoverian 
horse  in  difficulties,  met  the  oncoming  French,  and  cut  down  two 
with  his  own  hand."  And  on  the  personal  side  Le  Marchant  was 
one  of  the  best  of  men — as  true-minded  and  simple-hearted  a 
man  as  ever  wore  a  soldier's  uniform.  "His  eldest  son  once, 
admiring  his  calm  composure  under  a  heavy  fire,  asked  him  how 
he  had  obtained  such  command  over  himself.  '  I  never,'  was  the 
reply,  'go  into  a  battle  without  subjecting  myself  to  a  strict 
examination  ;  then,  having,  as  I  humbly  hope,  made  my  peace 
with  God,  I  leave  the  result  in  His  hands,  with  perfect  confidence 
that  He  will  determine  what  is  best  for  me.'  " 
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were  re-forming.  "  Egad,  Cotton  !"  he  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically as  he  met  Sir  Stapleton,  "  I  never  saw 
anything  more  splendid  in  my  life !" 

One  other  incident  of  the  cavalry  attack  that  after- 
noon may  be  added  here.  A  British  infantry  officer  took 
part  on  his  own  account  in  the  charge,  as  it  curiously 
happened,  in  the  midst  of  the  dragoons.  He  was  a 
dashing  young  Scotsman,  belonging  to  the  88th  Con- 
naught  Rangers,  in  the  Third  Division,  Captain 
William  Mackie.  To  seek  a  daring  adventure  on  his 
own  account,  Captain  Mackie  had  slipped  in  among 
the  cavalry  as  Le  Marchant's  horsemen  passed  through 
Wallace's  Brigade  at  the  outset.  He  was  on  horse- 
back by  chance,  being  mounted  for  the  day  to  act  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Colonel  Wallace,  who  was  doing  duty, 
as  has  been  said,  as  Brigadier.  No  one  saw  Mackie 
go,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  cavalry  had  passed 
through  that  he  was  missed.  Then  there  was  a  hue 
and  cry  for  him.  "  Where's  Mackie  ?"  asked  Wallace 
anxiously,  as  did  others.  Nobody  knew.  No  one  had 
seen  him  fall.  He  had  been  alive  and  unhurt  among 
them  there  not  a  moment  before.  "  No  one  could 
give  any  account  of  him,"  we  are  told;  "  but  in  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  after  the  cavalry  had  charged,  he 
returned,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his  horse 
tottering  from  fatigue,  and  nothing  left  of  his  sabre — 
but  the  hilt.  He  had  joined  the  cavalry  as  soon  as  the 
righting  amongst  the  infantry  had  ceased ;  and  those 
who  knew  the  temperament  of  the  man  were  not 
surprised  at  it.  Wherever  glory  and  danger  were  to 
be  met,  there  was  Mackie  to  be  found,  and  nothing 
could  daunt  his  daring  spirit." 

The  British  infantry  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Divisions 
had  all  the  time  been  racing  after  the  cavalry  with 
exultant  cheers,  finishing  off  the  cavalrymen's  work  as 
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fast  as  they  came  up.  It  was  an  easy  task.  All  the 
fight  had  been  scared  out  of  the  smitten  Frenchmen 
under  the  stress  of  the  fearful  experience  they  had  gone 
through.  They  now  only  thought  of  how  to  save 
themselves.  "  Such  as  got  away  from  the  sabres  of  the 
horsemen  sought  safety  amongst  the  ranks  of  our 
infantry,  and,  scrambling  under  the  horses,  ran  to  us 
for  protection,  like  men  who,  having  escaped  the  first 
shock  of  a  shipwreck,  will  cling  to  any  broken  spar,  no 
matter  how  little  to  be  depended  on."  So  an  officer 
amidst  it  all  describes  :  "  Hundreds  of  beings,  fright- 
fully disfigured,  in  whom  the  human  face  and  form 
were  almost  obliterated,  black  with  dust,  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  sabre-cuts  and  blood, 
threw  themselves  among  us  for  safety.  Not  a  man  was 
bayoneted,  not  one  even  molested  or  plundered,  and 
the  invincible  old  Third  on  this  day  surpassed  them- 
selves ;  for  they  not  only  defeated  their  terrible  enemies 
in  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  but  saved  them  when  total 
annihilation  seemed  the  only  thing." 

The  two  Salamanca  Eagles  now  in  London  were 
taken  at  this  time.  They  fell  as  spoil  to  two  infantry 
officers,  who  were  their  actual  captors :  one  an  officer 
of  a  regiment  in  the  Third  Division,  the  other  an 
officer  in  the  Fifth,  part  of  which  were  following  in  the 
track  of  the  cavalry,  mixed  up  among  Pakenham's 
men. 

One  Eagle  was  that  of  the  hapless  French  62nd, 
whose  fate  has  been  told.  It  fell  to  Lieutenant  Pierce 
of  the  44th,  a  regiment  belonging  to  the  Fifth  Division. 
Pierce  came  on  the  officer  carrying  it,  the  Porte-Aigle, 
or  Ensign,  while  in  the  act  of  unscrewing  the  Eagle 
from  its  pole,  in  hope  of  hiding  it  underneath  his  long 
coat  and  getting  away  with  it  to  safety.  Lieutenant 
Pierce  sprang  on  the  Frenchman  and  tussled  with  him. 
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One  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Eagle-guard  joined  in  the 
defence,  and  then  two  men  of  the  44th  ran  up  to  their 
officer's  assistance.  They  killed  the  two  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Eagle  became  a  British  trophy.  In  his 
enthusiasm  at  the  taking  of  such  a  prize,  Pierce 
emptied  his  pockets  on  the  spot,  and  distributed  what 
money  he  had  on  him  among  the  men  who  had  helped 
him.  After  that,  the  Eagle-pole  not  being  found,  a 
sergeant's  halberd  was  got,  on  which  the  Eagle  was 
carried  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Not  far  off,  and  about  the  same  time,  Lieutenant 
Pratt,  an  officer  of  the  soth,  doing  duty  with  a 
Portuguese  regiment,  made  prize  of  the  second  Sala- 
manca Eagle  at  Chelsea,  that  of  Napoleon's  22nd  of 
the  Line.  He  took  it  to  General  Pakenham,  whose 
mounted  orderly,  we  are  told,  carried  the  trophy 
wherever  the  General  went  during  the  next  two  days. 

In  honour  of  the  44th  having  taken  an  Eagle  at 
Salamanca,  the  present-day  Essex  Regiment  bears  the 
badge  of  a  Napoleonic  Eagle  on  the  Regimental  Colour, 
and  the  officers  wear  a  similar  badge  on  their  mess- 
jackets. 

From  the  opening  of  Pakenham's  attack,  from  the 
first  crossing  of  the  bayonets,  it  had  taken  just  forty 
minutes  to  carry  the  fighting  to  that  point.  The  fate 
of  Marmont's  false  move  had,  to  all  intent,  already 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  day  for  France.  Wellington  had 
virtually  "  defeated  40,000  men  in  forty  minutes." 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  A  serious  set-back 
took  place  in  another  part  of  the  field  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  which  threatened  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done.  Within  a  very  short  time  of  the  victorious 
charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  a  sudden  and  unantici- 
pated reverse  came  about  for  the  British. 

To  rescue  what  was  left  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
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French  left  wing  and  centre,  General  Bonnet,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  wounded  Marmont's  place, 
had  hastened  up  with  his  own  division  from  the 
French  right.  Beating  back  with  heavy  loss  a 
Portuguese  brigade  which  bravely  tried  to  bar  his 
way,  Bonnet  rapidly  drew  together  three  fresh  divisions 
of  Marmont's  reserve,  which  had  just  arrived  on  the 
field,  and  with  them  and  his  own  division  took  up 
a  new  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  Marmont's 
original  position. 

At  that  moment  the  Fourth  Division,  led  by  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  were  winning  their  way  forward  in  a 
desperate  contest  with  the  enemy  immediately  in  front 
of  them,  gradually  forcing  their  stubborn  opponents 
to  give  ground.  They  were  stopped  short  in  their 
victorious  career  by  the  coming  up  of  Bonnet's  rein- 
forcements. The  Third  and  Fifth  Divisions  soon  after- 
wards joined  hands  with  Cole,  but  the  enemy,  fighting 
at  bay  with  furious  desperation,  stood  fast.  The 
Fourth  Division  recoiled  for  a  short  distance  to  re-form. 
They  were  about  to  attack  again  when  the  failure  to 
make  a  stand  of  a  Portuguese  brigade  sent  forward  to 
assist  them,  "  gave  the  French  artillery  full  liberty  to 
turn  a  slaughtering  fire  against  the  flank  and  rear  of 
Cole's  soldiers." 

The  broken  divisions  of  the  enemy  had  rallied  on 
Bonnet's  fresh  troops.  They  returned  to  the  fight  with 
them  now.  Veteran  soldiers  as  they  were,  they  had  re- 
formed with  surprising  celerity.  On  that,  being  further 
reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons,  the  French,  all 
together,  turned  on  the  British  in  a  terrific  counter- 
attack. They  came  charging  forward,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  our  officers,  "  as  it  were  with  the  fury  of 
despair." 

The  whole  of  the  French  army  (except  Foy's  Division 
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at  some  distance  away)  was  making  practically  a  for- 
lorn effort  in  unison. 

"  Bonnet's  reserves  were  all  up  in  a  line,  the  fugitives 
from  the  routed  divisions  had  joined  them.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  great  glare  of  light  caused  by 
the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  continued  blaze  of 
musketry,  and  burning  grass,  gave  the  face  of  the  hill  a 
terrific  appearance.  It  was  one  sheet  of  flame.  The 
French  prolonged  the  battle  till  dark.  Clausel  was 
then  in  command,  Bonnet  having  fallen  wounded. 
His  men,  besmeared  with  blood,  dust,  and  smoke- 
stains,  many  half-naked,  and  some  carrying  only  broken 
weapons,  came  on  with  a  fury  that  could  not  be 
surpassed." 

That  counter-attack  proved  a  fearful  time  of  trial 
and  anxiety  for  the  British.  "  Cole  fell  wounded,  half 
his  division  was  cut  off,  the  remainder  could  scarce 
contain  themselves.  Fresh  French  troops  kept  press- 
ing forward  in  compact  bodies ;  it  was  manifest  to  all 
that  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

What  it  meant  for  more  than  one  of  the  regiments  of 
the  Fourth  Division  at  that  terrible  moment  can  be 
realized  from  the  account  given  by  an  officer — speaking 
for  the  state  of  things  among  his  own  men.  "  The 
French  regiments  came  up  the  hill  with  a  brisk  and 
regular  step,  and  their  drums  beating  the  pas  de  charge. 
Our  men  fired  wildly  and  at  random  among  them. 
The  French  never  returned  a  shot,  and  continued  their 
steady  advance.  The  English  fired  again,  but  still 
without  return ;  they  stood  their  ground,  however, 
with  great  courage.  But  men  in  such  confusion  had 
no  chance  against  the  perfect  order  of  the  enemy,  and 
when  the  French  were  close  upon  them  they  wavered 
and  gave  way.  The  officers  all  advanced  in  a  line  in 
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front,  waving  their  swords  and  cheering  their  men  to 
come  on,  but  the  confusion  became  a  panic,  and  there 
was  a  regular  sauve  qui  pent." 

Cole's  men,  however,  were  British  soldiers,  and  the 
lapse  was  but  for  a  brief  space.  "  In  five  minutes  they 
were  formed  in  perfect  order  at  a  short  distance  below, 
and  they  then  reascended  the  hill  most  gallantly  and 
drove  the  French  down  on  the  other  side  as  quickly  as 
they  themselves  had  been  driven  before." 

What  the  heroism  of  the  Third  Division  and  Le 
Marchant's  horsemen  had  won  elsewhere  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  scale  dipped  heavily  against  us, 
then  it  rose  again. 

Wellington's  coolness  and  promptitude  in  that  most 
intensely  critical  of  situations  saved  and  decided  the 
battle.  He  ordered  up  the  Sixth  Division,  hitherto  kept 
in  reserve,  to  the  support  of  the  Fourth,  "  and  the 
battle,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  at  night,  seemed  to 
recommence  with  the  same  fury  as  at  the  outset." 

Salamanca  was  saved  and  won  a  second  time  by  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Sixth  Division — General  Clinton's 
men.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  fight  determined 
to  win  or  die. 

"  Nothing,"  describes  an  officer  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  "  could  stop  the  intrepid  valour  of  the  Sixth 
Division  as  they  advanced  to  carry  the  hill.  The 
troops  posted  to  arrest  their  advance  were  trampled 
down  and  destroyed  at  the  first  charge,  and  each 
reserve  sent  forward  to  extricate  them  suffered  the 
same  fate." 

There  was  no  stopping  the  Sixth  Division.  They 
stemmed  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

"  The  French  were  now  fighting,  not  for  victory,  but 
for  safety.  After  a  frightful  struggle  they  were  driven 
from  their  last  hold  in  confusion.  A  general  and 
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overwhelming  charge,  in  which  the  Third  Division 
again  got  round  their  left  and  outflanked  them  once 
more,  carried  this  ill-formed  mass  of  gallant  soldiers 
before  it  like  a  shattered  wreck  borne  along  by  the 
force  of  some  mighty  current  of  the  sea." 

The  flashes  of  the  musketry  told  to  the  rest  of  the 
army  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  fighting.  "  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night,"  describes  Napier,  who  was 
one  of  those  looking  on,  "  the  fire  showed  from  afar 
how  the  battle  went.  On  the  English  side  a  sheet  of 
flame  was  seen,  sometimes  advancing  with  an  even 
front,  sometimes  pricking  forth  in  spear-heads,  now 
falling  back  in  waving  lines,  anon  darting  upwards  in 
one  vast  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  often  approached, 
yet  never  gained,  the  actual  summit  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  the  French  musketry,  rapid  as  lightning,  sparkled 
along  the  brow  of  the  height  with  unvarying  fullness, 
and  with  what  destructive  effects  the  dark  gaps  and 
changing  shapes  of  the  adverse  fire  showed  too 
plainly." 

To  the  last  it  was  stubborn  uphill  work  for  the 
British,  but  resistlessly  the  Sixth  Division  held  on 
their  conquering  way.  They  bore  back  all  opposition. 
All  that  French  valour  and  desperation  might  accom- 
plish was  attempted,  but  all  in  vain.  Nothing  could 
stop  the  intrepid  valour  of  Clinton's  men  as  the  Sixth 
Division  persistently  made  head,  with  unfaltering 
determination  to  storm  the  hill  at  all  costs.  And 
they  did  so  triumphantly  in  the  end.  The  French 
battalions  who  held  out  on  the  crest  at  the  last  were 
bayoneted  and  trampled  down,  and  hurled  into  the 
darkness  beyond  in  confusion. 

It  was  not  till  after  ten  o'clock  that  night  that  the 
fighting  was  over.  After  that  "  the  effulgent  crest 
of  the  ridge  became  black  and  silent,  and  the  whole 
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French  army  vanished  as  it  were  in  the  dark- 
ness." 

No  higher  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  Clinton's 
splendid  soldiers  than  was  implied  in  the  laconic 
brevity  of  Wellington's  mention  of  them  in  his  Sala- 
manca dispatch  :  "  I  ordered  up  the  Sixth  Division 
under  Major-General  Clinton,  and  the  battle  was  soon 
restored  to  its  former  success." 

The  nth  Foot,  the  Devonshire  Regiment,  led  the 
attack  of  the  Sixth  Division,  and  their  magnificent 
heroism  at  Salamanca,  where  they  won  their  sobriquet 
of  the  "  Bloody  Eleventh,"  is  one  of  the  treasured 
glories  of  the  British  Army.  The  Devons  that  morning 
mustered  32  officers,  30  sergeants,  and  412  rank  and 
file.  At  roll-call  at  midnight  there  paraded  unwounded 
only  4  officers  and  67  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  The  rest,  officers  and  sergeants  and  privates, 
lay  on  the  battlefield,  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
survivors  carried  the  flag  of  one  of  the  French  bat- 
talions, a  "large  green  standard  without  an  Eagle," 
probably  belonging  to  a  foreign  regiment  of  Napoleon's 
service,  several  of  which  were  serving  in  Spain.  It 
was  conveyed  to  England  with  the  two  Eagles  captured 
in  the  battle  by  the  officer  who  carried  Wellington's 
dispatches — a  West-Country  man  himself  by  the  way 
— Lord  Clinton.  The  companion  regiment  of  the 
Devons  at  the  head  of  the  Sixth  Division,  fighting 
close  beside  them  throughout,  was  the  6ist,  now  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment. 
The  Gloucestershires  had  on  parade  that  morning 
27  officers  and  420  men.  After  the  "  Cease  fire " 
sounded,  only  7  officers  and  78  men  were  accounted 
for  at  roll-call.  No  fewer  than  20  officers  and  342  men 
had  gone  down  in  action,  had  fallen  on  the  field  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Six  reliefs  of  Ensigns  and  sergeants 


of  the  Gloucestershires  were  shot  down  while  carrying 
the  colours  in  turn,  and  at  last  the  colours  went  through 
the  battle  borne  by  two  privates.  So  few  of  the  two 
regiments  were  left  that  they  were  amalgamated  after 
the  battle  into  a  single  "  provisional  battalion." 

This  may  be  added  by  way  of  epilogue  to  the  story 
of  the  battle : 

Wellington's  dispatch  announcing  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  arrived  in  London  on  August  16.  It  was 
much  overdue,  and  had  been  anxiously  awaited.  For 
days  past  it  had  been  looked  for  with  restless  eagerness. 
Letters  from  the  front,  received  at  the  end  of  July,  had 
told  that  the  armies  were  in  presence  near  Salamanca 
and  that  a  decisive  battle  was  imminent.  But  no 
further  news  reached  England  for  several  days.  Stormy 
weather  prevailed  in  the  Channel,  with  persistent  head- 
winds for  ships  coming  from  the  south.  The  public 
anxiety  was  intense.  It  was  added  to  in  the  first  week 
in  August  by  a  curious  mischance. 

On  August  5  a  naval  cutter  from  Ferrol,  the  Sybil, 
reached  Plymouth  with  advices  to  the  effect  that  the 
expected  battle  had  been  fought  and  a  great  victory 
won.  The  Port-Admiral,  Sir  Robert  Calder,  promptly 
forwarded  the  intelligence  to  London  by  the  coast 
semaphore  telegraph,  but  a  sudden  sea-fog  stopped 
communication  between  two  stations  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot  on  the  borders  of  Dorset  and  Hampshire, 
just  as  the  transmission  of  the  message  from  one  to 
the  other  began.  The  Admiral  unfortunately  had 
worded  his  information  awkwardly.  The  message  as 
sent  began  "  Wellington  defeated,"  which  two  words 
of  the  message  were  all  that  had  got  through  at  the 
moment  that  the  fog  rolled  up  suddenly  and  stopped 
further  communication  between  the  stations  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  first  two  words  were  passed  on  from 
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the  last  receiving-station  to  London  and  caused  blank 
dismay,  throwing  everybody  into  a  fever  of  excitement. 
For  two  days  they  had  to  wait  for  further  news,  before 
it  was  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  message  to  get 
through.  It  reached  the  Admiralty  just  as  a  courier 
from  Plymouth  arrived  in  London.  The  full  message 
as  telegraphed  now  read,  "  Wellington  defeated  the 
French  at  Salamanca  with  heavy  loss." 

The  Plymouth  courier  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  a 
hasty  note  from  Wellington  to  the  Spanish  titular 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Castanos,  giving  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle,  which  had  reached  Ferrol  only  an 
hour  before  the  Sybil  sailed.  "  On  July  22,"  ran  the 
note,  "the  French  army  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Marmont  was  completely  routed  near  Sala- 
manca by  the  allied  army,  to  which  was  united  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Sixth  Spanish  army.  The 
enemy  lost  many  Eagles,  almost  all  their  baggage,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores.  Their  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  is  estimated  from  10,000 
to  12,000  men.  The  routed  army  retreated  by  Alba  de 
Tormes,  and  the  victorious  army  is  in  close  pursuit." 

The  news  gave  instant  relief  and  sent  all  England 
into  enthusiastic  transports  of  delight,  but  there  were 
no  details  available  as  to  the  British  casualties.  Not 
a  word  more  came  to  hand  for  days,  and  again  the 
public  anxiety  became  intense.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  of  the  special  packet  known  to  be  bringing 
Wellington's  detailed  dispatch. 

Only  on  the  i4th  of  the  month  did  that  reach 
Plymouth.  The  dispatch  was  brought  on  to  London 
forthwith  by  its  bearer,  Wellington's  aide-de-camp, 
Lord  Clinton.  He  reached  London  on  the  morning  of 
the  i6th  "  in  a  chaise  and  four,  decorated  with  laurel 
and  with  French  Eagles  and  flags  displayed  out  of  the 
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windows.  A  special  issue  of  the  London  Gazette  made 
the  contents  of  the  dispatch  public,  and  once  more 
London  went  mad  with  excitement.  The  Metropolis 
was  illuminated  for  three  nights,  while  the  mail-coaches, 
decked  out  with  laurel  festoons  and  wreaths,  carried 
the  news  all  over  the  country.  At  every  cross-road  for 
days  past  people  had  been  watching  in  crowds  for  the 
coaches  to  pass  and  learn  the  names  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  In  London,  we  are  told,  Wellington's  brother, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  "  while  returning  from  viewing 
the  illuminations  in  the  city,  was  recognized  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  populace  took  out  his  horses  and  drew 
the  carriage  to  Apsley  House." 

This  may  be  added  to  round  the  story  off: 
How  Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  disaster  to 
his   army    at    Salamanca   has    been    recorded,    as    it 
curiously  happens,  in  Wellington's  own  words;  as  he 
in  later  years  told  it  to  a  friend. 

"  We  took  in  Spain,"  said  Wellington,  "  a  dispatch 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Marmont,  from  the  aide-de- 
camp whom  he  had  sent  to  Russia  to  explain  to 
Napoleon  the  circumstances  of  his  defeat  at  Salamanca. 
The  officer,  as  is  well  known,  reached  the  French  army 
at  about  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  Kremlin.  As  soon  as  the  purport  of 
his  intelligence  was  known  to  Napoleon,  he  was  con- 
fined, not  under  nominal  arrest,  but  in  as  strict  con- 
finement as  a  State  criminal,  in  the  Kremlin.  When 
admitted,  after  some  delay,  to  Napoleon's  presence, 
the  latter,  after  some  silent  perusal  of  the  report,  asked 
how  many  troops  had  the  Marshal.  '  Forty  thousand, 
Sire !'  '  Well,'  said  Napoleon,  '  a  man  who  has  one 
million  under  his  charge  can  hardly  afford  much  atten- 
tion to  what  happens  to  forty  thousand  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world.'  He  said  nothing  more  at  that 
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audience,  and  sent  the  officer  back  to  his  seclusion. 
The  latter  was  not,  I  believe,  released,  nor  did  Napo- 
leon give  an  opinion  on  the  transaction  till  after  he 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  published  report  of  the 
battle.  He  then  sent  for  the  officer  and  said  :  '  I  see 
by  this  account  that  the  affair  was  a  smart  one  and 
well  contested.  You  may  tell  the  Marshal  I  am 
satisfied.' " 
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XV 

WHERE  SABRE  CONQUERED  BAYONET :  THE  BREAKING 
OF  THE  SQUARE 

/TPHREE  regiments  of  the  German  Army  record 
JL  British  victories  on  their  colours  and  appoint- 
ments as  "  battle-honours."  'They  are  the  I3th  Uhlans, 
the  73rd  Fusilier  Regiment,  and  the  loth  Regiment  of 
Field  Artillery.  The  Uhlans,  or  King's  Lancers,  as 
they  are  also  styled,  bear  the  three  names,  "  Peninsula," 
"  Garcia  Hernandez,"  "  Waterloo."  The  Fusiliers 
commemorate  on  their  flag  "  Peninsula"  and  "Water- 
loo," and  the  Artillery  bear  the  same  two  "battle- 
honours."  The  Emperor  William  directed  the  inscrip- 
tions to  be  placed  on  the  colours  in  January,  1899 — a 
significant  date,  by  the  way,  for  it  was  just  at  the  time 
in  the  South  African  War  when  our  German  cousins 
were  looking  forward  every  day  to  hear  that  Ladysmith 
had  fallen — asserting  the  right  of  the  regiments  con- 
cerned to  the  "  battle-honours,"  as  representing  corps 
of  the  old  Hanoverian  Army  of  George  III.,  which, 
as  the  "  King's  German  Legion,"  fought  under  Welling- 
ton. To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  claim  is  justified, 
and  the  connection  can,  with  a  little  working  out,  be 
traced. 

As  regularly-enrolled  regiments  of  the  British  Army 
of  that  day,  we  also  have  our  own  interest  in  their 
doings.  No  soldiers  under  Wellington  did  better 
service,  and  one  of  their  exploits  in  particular  stands 
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by  itself  for  as  fine  a  feat  of  arms  as  was  ever  achieved 
on  the  battlefield — that  is,  the  magnificent  deed  of 
daring  done  by  the  heavy  dragoons  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  which  the  name  "  Garcia  Hernandez  " 
commemorates  for  the  Kaiser's  I3th  Uhlans. 

It  was  in  the  pursuit  after  Salamanca,  in  following 

up  the   retreating   enemy   on  the  morning   after  the 

victory.     Two  regiments  of  horsemen   of  the  King's 

German  Legion,  the  ist  and  2nd  Dragoons,  armed  and 

equipped  and  uniformed  in  red  coats  with  blue  facings, 

exactly  as  our  own  British  dragoons,  came  upon  the 

French  rearguard  in  the  act  of  taking  post  to  bar  the 

way  at  a  place  called  Garcia  Hernandez.     They  were 

in  the  forefront  of  a  brigade  made  up  partly  of  British 

cavalry,  and  led  by  the  same  General  Anson  who  had 

ordered  the  charge  of  the  Light  Dragoons  at  Talavera. 

In  front  were  several  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  ; 

in  rear  was  an  infantry  regiment,  the  io5th  of  the  Line, 

its   three    battalions    in    column,   with    guns   in   the 

intervals.     Not  seeing  the  infantry  and  guns  at  first, 

owing   to  an  intervening  ridge,    Anson  went   at   the 

cavalry  and  drove  them  in.     Their  squadrons  fled  from 

his  troopers,  abandoning  their  battalions  of  infantry, 

who,  in  separate  columns,  were  then  seen  moving  up  a 

hollow  slope,  hoping  to  gain  the  crest  of  some  heights 

ahead  before  the  pursuing  cavalry  could  arrive  ;  and 

the  two  foremost  did  reach  higher  ground  and  there 

formed  squares.    The  squares  at  once  opened  fire  on 

the  horsemen,  and  for  a  moment  checked  them. 

The  Hanoverian  Dragoons  formed  the  advance  of 
the  pursuers,  as  has  been  said.  Captain  von  Decken, 
whose  squadron  was  foremost  of  all  in  the  chase,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  took  the  daring  decision  to 
attack  the  square  with  the  one  squadron  he  had  with 
him  on  the  spot.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
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daring  officer  gallantly  charged  at  the  square,  regard- 
less of  the  fierce  fusillade  that  met  him,  from  which 
men  went  down  fast  all  round.  "  They  dropped  fast 
under  fire.  By  twos  and  threes,  by  tens,  by  twenties, 
they  fell ;  yet  the  mass,  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground,  hurtled  on  the  column  and  went  clean 
through  it." 

This  is  how  it  was  done  : 

The  brave  von  Decken  fell  dead,  shot  among  the 
first,  struck  down  100  yards  from  the  French 
square.  But  no  less  heroic  a  brother-officer  was  at 
hand  to  take  his  place.  Captain  von  Uslar  Gleichen, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  squadron  following, 
dashed  out  instantly  to  the  front.  He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  first  squadron,  "  inciting  the  men  by 
voice  and  gesture  and  example."  Another  French 
volley  was  blazed  off  at  them.  It  smote  hard  on  the 
squadron,  but  the  intrepid  troopers  galloped  on. 
Bringing  up  their  right  flank,  they  swept  forward  with- 
out a  check,  going  directly  for  the  enemy's  bayonets  on 
two  sides  of  the  square.  The  two  foremost  ranks  of 
the  French  were  on  the  knee,  with  bayonets  to  the 
front,  presenting  a  deadly  double  hedgerow  bristling 
with  sharp  steel.  In  rear  were  the  steady  muskets  of 
four  standing  ranks,  firing  fast  and  furiously. 

But  that  did  not  daunt  the  sturdy  Hanoverian 
troopers.  The  dragoons  galloped  up  to  the  very  points 
of  the  bayonets.  They  tried  with  their  sword-blades, 
indeed,  to  beat  aside  the  points  and  hack  a  pathway 
through.  Was  it  possible  ?  Again  and  again  they 
made  the  attempt.  They  were  still  vainly  trying  to 
break  in  when  by  fortunate  chance  an  accident  gave 
them  their  opportunity.  A  shot  fired  from  the  kneeling 
ranks  of  the  French  killed  a  trooper's  horse  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  leap  the  bayonets.  The  horse  fell,  and  its 
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rider  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  defenders,  crashing 
down  right  across  and  on  top  of  the  bayonets.  A  lane 
into  the  heart  of  the  square  was  thus  laid  open  in  an 
instant. 

Immediately  the  rest  of  the  first  squadron  seized 
their  opportunity.  The  nearest  dragoons  pressed  for- 
ward eagerly,  and  burst  in  through  with  a  rush.  The 
French  square  was  broken.  Instantly  more  dragoons 
dashed  in  after  the  leaders.  The  mass  of  infantry  was 
cleft  apart ;  their  ranks  were  scattered  and  dispersed. 
All  was  over  with  the  square  at  once.  Within  a  few 
moments  the  entire  battalion  had  been  either  cut  down 
or  taken  prisoners. 

As  that  took  place  the  second  squadron,  led  now  by 
von  Reitzenstein,  came  galloping  by.  They  saw  what 
had  been  done,  and  forthwith  on  their  own  account  rode 
straight  for  the  second  French  square.  The  men  of 
that  tried  to  meet  the  charge  with  a  bold  front,  and 
fired  a  volley  into  the  faces  of  the  horsemen  as  they 
neared  them.  But  the  moral  of  the  infantry  had  been 
badly  shaken  under  the  shock  of  the  startling  and 
horrible  scene  among  their  comrades  of  the  first 
battalion  they  had  just  witnessed.  Instinctively  the 
front  face  of  the  second  square  swayed,  and  sagged,  and 
gave  back  as  the  dragoons  got  to  the  spot.  Reitzenstein 
offered  them  no  chances.  With  a  dozen  men  close  at 
his  back  he  rode  into  the  square  at  full  gallop.  Resist- 
ance collapsed  on  the  instant.  The  square  broke  up  : 
four-fifths  of  that  battalion  were  either  sabred  on  the 
spot  or  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  screaming  for 
mercy. 

There  was  yet  near  by  a  third  battalion  of  the 
regiment,  in  square  and  with  its  numbers  added  to  by 
what  fugitives  from  the  first  and  second  squares  could 
reach  the  place.  But  its  fate  was  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  others.  The  third  squadron  of  the  dragoons, 
Captain  Baron  Marschalck  leading  them,  joined  by  the 
left  troop  of  Reitzenstein's  squadron,  dealt  with  the 
third  French  square  with  equal  promptness  and  similar 
result.  Riding  boldly  at  their  enemy  Marshalck  and 
his  men  broke  in  among  the  infantry ;  meeting,  though, 
with  but  little  real  resistance.  These  hapless  French- 
men, too,  were  slashed  to  pieces  in  their  turn. 

Described  a  British  officer  who  went  over  the 
ground  after  the  fight :  "  The  contest  ended  in  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  French  infantry.  They 
bravely  tried  to  stand  their  ground,  but  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  heavy  cavalry  broke  down  all  resistance ; 
and  arms  lopped  off,  and  heads  cloven  to  the  spine,  or 
gashed  across  the  breast  and  shoulders,  showed  the 
fearful  encounter  that  had  taken  place." 

Some  fifty  men  killed,  and  as  many  more  wounded, 
was  the  price  paid  by  the  victors. 

Napier  describes  the  field  of  battle  as  he  saw  it  after 
the  combat  was  over  :  "  The  track  of  the  Germans 
was  marked  by  their  huge  bodies.  A  few  minutes 
only  had  the  contest  lasted,  and  above  100  had  fallen — 
fifty-one  were  killed  outright.  In  several  places  man 
and  horse  had  died  simultaneously,  and  so  suddenly 
that,  falling  together  on  their  sides,  they  appeared  yet 
alive  :  the  horse's  legs  stretched  out  as  in  movement, 
the  rider's  feet  in  the  stirrups,  the  bridle  in  hand, 
the  sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the  large  hat  fastened 
under  the  chin,  giving  to  the  grim  yet  undistorted 
countenance  a  supernatural  and  terrible  expression." 

Another  officer  corroborates  Napier.  "  I  saw,"  he 
says,  "  a  man  and  his  horse  dead,  the  rider  still  in  the 
saddle,  and  they  must  have  received  their  mortal 
wound  together."  And  he  adds  this  of  the  French : 
"  I  observed  500  stand  of  muskets  on  their  left,  lying  on 
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the  ground  in  line,  as  if  they  had  been  piled  and 
knocked  down,  and  the  owners  had  shifted  as  well  as 
they  could;  the  muskets  were  not  grounded  to  the 
front,  but  lying  sideways." 

"  La  charge  la  plus  audacieuse  de  la  guerre 
d'Espagne,"  was  how  General  Foy,  in  command  of 
the  French  rearguard  division,  who  was  not  100  yards 
from  where  the  last  square  stood,  characterized  the 
exploit.  Wellington  on  his  side,  watching  the  attack 
through  his  telescope,  wrote  this  in  his  dispatch  :  "  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  gallant  charge  than  was 
made  by  the  Heavy  Brigade  of  the  King's  German 
Legion  under  Major-General  von  Bock,  which  was 
completely  successful,  and  the  whole  body  of  infantry 
consisting  of  three  battalions  of  the  enemy's  First 
Division  were  made  prisoners."  On  Wellington's  re- 
commendation, and  in  official  recognition  of  the  mag- 
nificent courage  displayed  at  Garcia  Hernandez,  the 
officers  of  the  King's  German  Legion  were  granted 
rank  in  the  British  Army  from  that  time  forward,  a 
privilege  hitherto  jealously  kept  back  from  them  by 
the  War  Office. 


XVI 

AMONG  OFFICERS  AND   MEN   IN   CAMP  AND 
QUARTERS 

HPHIS  to  begin  with  is  Napier's  tribute  to  the 
-L  British  soldier  of  Wellington's  time — to  the  men 
who  won  the  day  at  Oporto  and  saved  the  situation  at 
Talavera,  who  stormed  the  citadel  of  Badajoz,  drove 
Marmont's  troops  in  rout  before  them  at  Salamanca, 
and  sealed  the  doom  of  Napoleon's  armies  in  Spain 
on  the  field  of  Vittoria  : 

"  That  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  more  robust 
than  the  soldier  of  any  other  nation  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  those  who,  in  1815,  observed  his  powerful 
frame,  distinguished  amidst  the  united  armies  of 
Europe ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  excess  in 
drinking,  he  sustains  fatigues  and  wet  and  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat  with  incredible  vigour.  When  com- 
pletely disciplined — and  three  years  are  required  to 
accomplish  this — his  port  is  lofty  and  his  movements 
free,  the  whole  world  cannot  produce  a  nobler  specimen 
of  military  bearing  ;  nor  is  the  mind  unworthy  of  the 
outward  man.  He  does  not,  indeed,  possess  that 
presumptuous  vivacity  which  would  lead  him  to 
dictate  to  his  commanders,  or  even  to  censure  real 
errors,  although  he  may  perceive  them  ;  but  he  is 
observant  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  orders,  full 
of  resources  under  difficulties,  calm  and  resolute  in 
danger,  and  more  than  usually  obedient  and  careful 
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of  his  officers  in  moments  of  imminent  peril.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness  in  battle  is 
the  result  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution  uninspired  by 
moral  feeling.  Never  was  a  more  stupid  calumny 
uttered  !  Napoleon's  troops  fought  in  bright  fields, 
where  every  helmet  caught  some  gleams  of  glory  ;  but 
the  British  soldiers  conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy.  No  honours  awaited  his  daring,  no 
dispatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applause  of  his  country- 
men ;  his  life  of  danger  and  hardship  was  uncheered 
by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his  heart  sink 
therefore  ?  Did  he  not  endure  with  surpassing  forti- 
tude the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults 
in  battle  unmoved,  overthrow  with  incredible  energy 
every  opponent,  and  at  all  times  prove  that,  while  no 
physical  military  qualification  was  wanting,  the  fount 
of  honour  was  also  full  and  fresh  within  him  ?" 

Much  of  Napier's  history  has  since  been  questioned, 
but  he  knew  here  at  least  what  he  was  saying. 

An  interesting  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  is  given  us 
as  an  incident  of  the  men's  life  on  campaign  by  an 
officer  of  the  Light  Division,  Colonel  Leach,  of  the 
95th  Rifles.  Speaking  of  the  hardships  experienced 
at  the  time  of  Wellington's  retreat  after  Talavera,  in 
1809,  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  Soult,  who  was  making 
a  flank  march  from  Galicia  towards  the  Tagus  Valley — 
in  describing  the  encampment  near  Casas  del  Puerco 
near  Almaraz,  he  tells  us  this : 

"  The  time  which  we  passed  at  this  spot,  although 
sufficiently  monotonous,  was  such  as  one  is  not  likely 
to  forget.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  not  one  issue  of 
bread  was  made  to  the  troops  during  the  fortnight, 
but  an  exceedingly  coarse  kind  of  flour,  mixed  with 
beans  and  chopped  straw,  and  in  very  small  quantities, 


was  distributed  by  the  commissariat.  This,  moistened 
with  water,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  pancake,  was 
baked  in  a  camp-kettle,  and  speedily  devoured.  The 
only  regret  was  that  the  quantity  was  so  very  small. 
If  any  person  who  belonged  to  the  troops  stationed  at 
Almaraz  at  that  period  can  say  that  his  appeitte  was 
satisfied  on  any  day  of  the  fourteen  spent  there,  I  can 
only  remark  that  he  was  infinitely  more  fortunate  than 
his  neighbours.  Now  and  then  half  a  dozen  antiquated 
goats,  which  the  commissary  had  taken  by  surprise  in 
the  mountains,  found  their  way  into  the  camp-kettles. 
A  small  slice  of  one  of  these  quadrupeds,  without  salt, 
a  very  limited  allowance  of  bran-cake,  and  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  spring  water,  constituted  our  chief 
food." 

That  the  famishing  soldiers  broke  away  on  one 
occasion  in  the  midst  of  the  hardships  of  their  cam- 
paigning, when  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  in  the  shape  of  the  semi-wild  pig, 
with  which  parts  of  Spain  swarmed,  is  perhaps  not 
surprising,  however  reprehensible  the  lapse  from  good 
order  and  military  discipline.  It  was  during  the 
retreat  from  Burgos  that  the  outbreak  occurred,  when 
the  troops  had  got  out  of  hand,  demoralized  after 
the  severe  and  disheartening  trials  they  had  under- 
gone. "  For  several  days  past,"  says  one  officer, 
"  we  had  been  living  on  acorns,  and  the  horses  were 
fain  to  be  content  with  leaves  of  trees." 

"  The  army,"  describes  Captain  Brotherton,  of  the 
i4th  Light  Dragoons,  relating  what  then  took  place, 
"  was  totally  without  rations  and  almost  starving, 
owing  to  neglect  in  the  commissariat  department. 
The  forest  in  which  we  bivouacked  abounded  in  large 
herds  of  pigs,  amounting  to  many  thousands — tempting 
objects  to  a  starving  army.  Many  of  these  droves 
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passed  along  the  front  of  our  army,  as  if  saying, 
'  Come,  kill  me  !'  No  wonder  that  volley  after  volley 
was  let  fly  at  them,  laying  thousands  prostrate.  This, 
of  course,  when  so  close  to  the  enemy  as  we  were — our 
vedettes  almost  touching  one  another — was  a  dreadful 
irregularity.  Lord  Wellington  was  roused  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  rode  immediately  to  the  front,  thinking  the 
enemy  were  attacking.  His  indignation  at  finding  the 
cause  of  alarm  was  excessive,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  next  day  issued  a  most  severe  censure." 

Captain  Brotherton  also  adds  this  of  the  scene  in 
front  of  the  lines  on  the  following  morning — a  most 
extraordinary  one  indeed :  "  As  the  night  had  been 
very  dark  when  these  droves  of  pigs  rushed  past  the 
front,  the  men  fired  their  volleys  at  random,  and 
many  in  front,  particularly  the  cavalry,  suffered.  I 
myself  saw  two  heavy  dragoons  and  one  horse  lying 
dead.  I  shall  never  forget  the  singularity  of  the  scene 
at  dawn  of  day,  close  to  the  bivouac  of  the  I4th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  near  where  Lord  Wellington  himself 
had  bivouacked,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  dead  pigs 
strewed  on  the  ground,  dead  dragoons,  dead  horses, 
etc." 

On  another  occasion  of  which  we  are  told  the  killing 
was  by  order. 

Colonel  Leach,  of  the  Light  Division,  tells  the  story 
of  that,  describing  the  manner  in  which  his  men 
obtained  fresh  pork  after  the  passage  of  the  Bridge 
of  Arzobispo  :  "  As  neither  bread,  meat,  nor  rations  of 
any  kind  were  to  be  had,  General  Craufurd  ordered 
that  any  animals  in  the  shape  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs 
which  could  be  found  in  the  extensive  woods  in  which 
we  halted  should  forthwith  be  put  in  requisition  for  the 
troops,  and  never  do  I  remember  having  seen  orders 
so  promptly  obeyed.  A  most  furious  attack  was 
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instantly  made  on  a  large  herd  of  pigs,  which,  most 
fortunately  for  us,  little  dreamed  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  or,  I  presume,  they  would  have  ab- 
sconded, on  our  first  appearance,  into  the  forest.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scene 
of  noise  and  confusion  which  ensued.  The  screeches 
and  cries  of  these  ill-fated  swine,  as  they  met  their 
death  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  sword,  or 
sergeant's  pike,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
cut  up  into  junks,  with  their  hair  on,  and  fried  on  the 
lids  of  camp-kettles,  or  toasted  at  the  fire  on  a  pointed 
stick,  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger  of  some  thousands 
of  half-famished  soldiers,  were  quite  incredible,  and,  I 
must  add,  truly  ludicrous.  As  neither  bread,  salt,  nor 
vegetables  were  to  be  procured,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  repast  was  a  singular  one,  although  it  was 
eaten  with  the  greatest  gout,  and  was  washed  down 
with  some  water  from  a  rivulet  hard  by." 

The  foreigners  in  Wellington's  army,  the  Hano- 
verians of  the  King's  German  Legion,  it  would  appear, 
managed  generally  to  fare  much  better  on  whatever 
was  forthcoming  by  way  of  rations  than  did  our  men. 
"  The  helplessness  of  the  British  soldier  when  left  to 
himself  is  proverbial,"  remarks  an  officer,  contrasting 
the  way  in  which  the  German  troopers  contrived  to 
make  the  best  of  their  provisions. 

"  The  Goth  (Fifth  Battalion)  was  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  Germans,  a  thrifty  body  of  soldiers,  who 
showed  how  easy  it  was,  with  a  very  little  trouble 
and  forethought,  to  make  a  palatable  meal  in  the  field 
with  rations.  It  was  settled  among  themselves  that 
every  man  of  the  mess  should  carry  something ;  that  is 
to  say,  spiced  meats  (such  as  sausages),  cheese,  onions, 
garlic,  lard,  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  mustard,  sugar, 
coffee,  etc. — in  short,  whatever  could  improve  their 
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food  or  make  it  more  nourishing  and  conducive  to 
health.  As  soon  as  the  daily  allowance  of  beef  was 
issued,  they  set  to  work,  and  soon  produced  a  first-rate 
dinner  or  supper,  which  was  often  improved  by  certain 
wild  herbs  which  they  knew  where  to  look  for.  The 
English  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  troubled 
themselves  to  carry  any  of  the  condiments  which  so 
much  contributed  to  the  luxury  of  their  brethren  in 
arms."  "  Day  after  day,"  says  another  officer  (Colonel 
Campbell),  "  they  boiled  their  beef,  just  killed,  in  a 
lump  in  water,  which  they  seldom  contrived  to  make 
deserving  of  the  name  of  soup  or  broth.  This  and 
their  biscuit  or  bread  was  what  they  usually  lived 
upon." 

This  amusing  instance  of  resourcefulness  also  stands 
to  the  credit  of  the  Hanoverians.  The  story  is  told  by 
one  of  our  officers  of  the  Light  Division.  "  Through- 
out the  war,"  says  he,  "  the  peasantry  living  on  the 
line  of  march  were  put  to  desperate  straits  to  preserve 
their  poultry.  The  moment  a  detachment  marched 
into  a  village,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  were 
demanded.  At  length  the  owners  of  brood-hens  and 
patriarchal  ganders,  as  soon  as  the  drum  was  heard, 
used  to  lock  them  up  in  chests  and  presses,  where 
darkness  ensured  silence.  They  then  would  reply  to 
inquiries  with  a  protest  that  their  last  visitors  had 
eaten  the  whole.  For  a  time  this  device  succeeded, 
but  one  day  a  shrewd  old  campaigner  carried  a  live 
duck  he  had  contrived  to  borrow  into  a  farmhouse 
where  it  had  been  solemnly  declared  not  a  feathered 
denizen  remained.  He  pinched  the  creature  until  loud 
repetitions  of  'quack!'  'quack!'  were  extorted,  and 
directly  a  simultaneous  reply  resounded  from  all  the 
house  cupboards  in  the  room,  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
the  Spanish  farmer." 
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For  a  passing  glance  now  at  Wellington's  men  from 
a  different  point  of  view  : 

"  We  had  no  unnecessary  drilling,"  says  one  of  them, 
"  nor  were  we  tormented  with  that  greatest  of  all 
bores  to  an  officer  at  any  time,  but  particularly  on 
service — uniformity  of  dress.  The  consequence  was 
that  every  duty  was  performed  with  cheerfulness ;  the 
army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  those 
gentlemen  who  had,  or  fancied  they  had,  a  taste  for 
leading  the  fashion,  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  talents  into  play. 

"  With  such  latitude,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  our  appearance  was  not  quite  as  uniform  as  some 
general  officers  would  approve  of;  but  Lord  Wellington 
was  a  most  indulgent  commander;  he  never  harassed 
us  with  reviews  or  petty  annoyances,  which,  so  far 
from  promoting  discipline,  or  doing  good  in  any  way, 
has  a  contrary  effect.  A  corporal's  guard  frequently 
did  the  duty  at  headquarters  ;  and  every  officer  who 
chose  to  purchase  a  horse  might  ride  on  the  march. 
Provided  we  brought  our  men  into  the  field  well- 
appointed  and  with  sixty  rounds  of  good  ammunition 
each,  he  never  looked  to  see  whether  their  trousers 
were  black,  blue,  or  grey  ;  and  as  to  ourselves,  we 
might  be  rigged  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  if 
we  fancied  it. 

"  The  consequence  was  that  scarcely  any  two  officers 
were  dressed  alike!  Some  had  .grey-braided  coats, 
others  brown ;  some  again  liked  blue ;  while  many 
from  choice,  or  perhaps  necessity,  stuck  to  the  '  old 
red  rag.'  Overalls,  of  all  things,  were  in  vogue,  and 
the  comical  appearance  of  a  number  of  infantry  officers 
loaded  with  leather  bottoms  to  their  pantaloons,  and 
huge  chains  suspended  from  the  side  buttons,  like  a 
parcel  of  troopers,  was  amusing  enough.  Some  had 
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such  a  penchant  for  leather  that  their  pantaloons  were 
covered  with  it  from  bottom  to  top;  and  it  often 
occurred  to  me,  while  surveying  the  well-leathered 
trousers  of  those  modern  heroes,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  change  in  military  tactics,  since  in  the  olden 
time  the  '  town  was  threatened  with  a  siege,'  they  still 
clung  to  the  forcible  opinion  delivered  by  the  currier 
on  that  very  memorable  occasion. 

"Quantities  of  hair,  a  regular  'Brutus,'  a  pair  of 
moustachios,  and  screw-brass  spurs,  were  essential  to  a 
a  first-rate  'Count,'  for  so  were  our  dandies  designated. 
The  '  cut-down '  hat,  exactly  a  span  in  height,  was 
another  rage  ;  this  burlesque  on  a  chapeau  was  usually 
out-topped  by  some  extraordinary-looking  feather ; 
while  again,  others  wore  their  hats  without  any  feather 
at  all :  and  indeed  this  was  the  most  rational  thing 
they  did.  In  the  paroxysm  of  a  wish  to  be  singularly 
singular,  a  friend  of  mine  shaved  all  the  hair  off  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  he  was  decidedly  the  most 
outre-looking  man  amongst  us,  and  consequently  the 
happiest." 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  army  chaplains,  another 
officer  tells  us  this,  by  way  of  exemplifying  the  curious 
craze  for  bizarre  or  gay  attire :  "  None  perhaps  carried 
this  so  far  as  a  '  minister  of  peace '  attached  to  the 
army,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  'Fighting 
Parson,'  and  it  is  supposed,  less  in  honour  of  his  special 
calling  than  of  his  war-like  cognomen,  always  wears  a 
red  hussar  jacket !" 

For  the  army  chaplains  during  the  Peninsular  War 
there  is,  indeed,  from  all  accounts,  not  much  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Briscall,  the  chaplain  at  headquarters,  was,  we  are 
told,  "  a  man  of  refined  manners  and  a  good  presence." 
He  was  favourably  reported  on  in  Wellington's  dis- 
patches, "  especially  on  the  ground  that  he  kept  down 
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Methodism  in  the  army."  He  performed  Divine  ser- 
vice every  Sunday  when  in  winter-quarters,  "  though 
I  and  many  more,"  says  Gleig  of  the  85th  (who  him- 
self after  the  war  took  Orders  and  eventually  became 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Army),  "  never  saw  him  but 
once,  and  then  could  not  hear  a  word  he  said."  "  A 
constitutional  shrinking  from  any  encounter  with  pain 
and  sickness  kept  the  reverend  gentleman,"  we  are 
also  told,  "  from  visiting  the  hospitals." 

It  is  added  by  the  same  writer  that  "  reading  the 
Burial  Service  over  the  dead  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Into  huge 
pits  dug  to  receive  them  the  slain  in  battle  were  cast, 
and  the  victims  of  fever  and  privation  were  in  some- 
what similar  fashion  disposed  of.  Even  the  officers, 
though  interred  apart,  had  no  prayers  read  beside  their 
graves." 

Reverting  to  the  tastes  of  the  officers  in  the  matter 
of  attire,  we  are  told  this  by  Mr.  Larpent :  "  At  head- 
quarters," says  the  Judge  Advocate-General  in  his 
diary,  "  the  dress  is  a  cap  made  of  velvet,  cloth,  and 
fur,  with  a  peak  over  the  eyes  (that  is,  a  foraging-cap). 
The  handsomest  are  all  of  fur — dark  or  grey  fur,  the 
former  the  best — with  a  broad  gold  band  and  tassel  on 
top.  With  this  is  worn  a  dress  great-coat  or  plain 
one  with  military  buttons,  and  grey  pantaloons  :  this 
is  the  costume  for  dinners.  Morning  dress  :  overalls, 
boots,  and  white,  or  more  generally  fancy,  waistcoats  ; 
in  winter,  blue  and  black  velvet,  with  fancy  buttons  of 
gold  and  narrow  stripes  of  gold  as  an  edging." 

"  General  Picton,"  we  are  also  told,  "  during  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria  wore,  while  directing  his  division, 
instead  of  a  cocked,  a  round  and  very  old  hat."  On 
the  march,  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  weakness  at 
which  at  all  times  he  suffered  greatly,  Picton  invariably 
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carried,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his 
Staff,  "  a  huge  white  umbrella  lined  with  green." 

Speaking  of  the  army  in  the  spring  of  1813,  when 
the  campaign  of  Vittoria  was  about  to  open,  one  of  the 
officers  also  tells  us  this  :  "  I  suppose  no  army  ever 
had  less  baggage.  Besides  two  calashes,  one  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Wellington  and  another  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  corps  of  Guards,  a  wagon  containing 
the  printing-press  for  the  publication  of  General  Orders 
and  circulars,  and  our  common  ammunition-wagons 
and  forges,  there  is  not  another  carriage  in  the  army. 
We  have  much  less  baggage  than  the  French,  although 
we  carry  three  tents  to  each  company  of  infantry." 

Next  we  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  how  officers 
and  men  passed  their  time  in  winter-quarters,  when 
active  hostilities  were  not  going  on.  Many  curious 
glimpses  are  to  be  got  of  the  life  they  led.  They  found, 
as  it  would  appear,  plenty  to  amuse  themselves  with. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  no  slackness  was  per- 
mitted in  matters  of  service  and  duty. 

Field-days  twice  a  week  were  the  rule,  and  route- 
marches  twice  or  three  times  a  week  took  place 
regularly  in  all  the  camps.  At  the  outposts  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  maintained  continuously.  There,  with 
the  divisions  nearest  the  enemy,  "  all  got  under  arms," 
we  are  told,  "every  morning  before  daybreak,  and 
remained  till  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  a  grey 
horse  a  mile  off."  After  that,  things  being  quiet  to  the 
front,  and  the  routine  duties  of  the  camp  performed, 
officers  and  men  turned  aside  to  throw  themselves  with 
a  will  into  various  diversions  and  recreations — hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  or  athletic  sports. 

Lord  Wellington,  so  we  are  told  by  one  officer, 
writing  in  the  spring  of  1813,  "had,  the  last  two 
winters  he  passed  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  a  good 
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pack  of  hounds ;  and  the  Light  Division  turned  a  barn 
at  Gallegos  into  a  tolerable  theatre ;  while  racing, 
shooting,  trout-fishing,  cricket,  smoking  and  whist  (the 
last,  by  the  by,  a  favourite  game  at  headquarters)  aided 
in  driving  away  dull  care." 

Several  packs  of  hounds  and  of  various  kinds  were 
kept  in  the  divisional  camps.  "  We  have  three  odd 
sorts  of  packs  of  hounds  here,"  writes  Mr.  Larpent 
from  the  headquarter-camp  at  Frenada ;  "  firstly  Lord 
Wellington's,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, '  the  Peer's ' — these 
are  foxhounds,  about  sixteen  couples.  The  next  set  of 
hounds  are  greyhounds,  run  by  the  Commissary- 
General,  Sir  R.  Kennedy.  Thirdly,  the  Capitan  Mor 
here,  who  is  the  principal  man  of  the  place,  keeps  an 
old  poacher  in  his  establishment  with  a  dozen  terriers, 
mongrels,  and  ferrets,  and  he  goes  out  with  the  officers 
to  get  rabbits." 

General  Hill,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  had  his 
own  pack,  and  with  his  officers  passed  his  spare  time 
whenever  opportunity  offered  by  "  going  out  a-coursing 
three  times  a  week."  "  We  have  excellent  coursing," 
writes  Sir  Rowland,  "and  now  and  then  a  fox-hunt, 
and  sometimes  attack  a  wild  boar  and  the  deer." 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  Fourth  Division  also  speaks 
of  "  a  grand  wild  boar  and  wolf  hunt "  got  up  by 
General  Cole  from  his  camp,  "at  which  all  the  well- 
mounted  officers  of  the  division  were  present." 

Fair  shooting  seems  always  to  have  been  got  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  camps  during  winter- 
quarters  :  "  woodcock,  hares,  snipe  and  plover,  and 
occasionally  partridge;  and  in  spring,  trout-fishing  in 
most  of  the  mountain  streams." 

Race-meetings  were  held  now  and  then  at  some  of 
the  camps,  but  there  was  little,  as  a  rule,  to  show  by 
way  of  sport,  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
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horses  :  "  half  starved  beasts,  after  months  of  chopped 
straw  and  winter  grass,"  as  an  officer  of  the  43rd 
remarks  of  one  of  the  Light  Division  meetings,  where, 
as  he  also  tells,  most  of  the  horses  "  came  down  heels 
over  head  from  sheer  debility,  and  the  rest  floundered 
over  them." 

Camp  sports  were  always  popular,  and,  of  course, 
easiest  of  all  to  arrange.  "  We  frequently  got  up  foot- 
races (our  horses  being  in  poor  trim  for  such  feats), 
played  matches  at  football,  and  rackets  against  the 
tower  of  the  village  church  ;  had  duck-hunting  with  the 
dogs  in  a  piece  of  water ;  and  sometimes  turned  a  pig 
loose  with  his  tail  greased,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the 
soldiers,  and  became  the  lawful  prize  of  the  man  who 
could  catch  and  hold  him,  which  was  no  easy  matter." 

In  some  regiments,  again,  "walking-clubs"  were  in 
favour  as  a  regular  thing  in  winter-quarters ;  parties  of 
officers  going  off  two  or  three  times  a  week,  sometimes 
for  twenty-mile  tramps  across  country  between  morn- 
ing drill  and  dinner-time. 

In  the  evenings,  relates  one  of  the  Light  Division 
officers,  "we  got  the  village  belles  together  and  fre- 
quently danced  through  half  the  long  winter  nights; 
nor  were  our  fair  partners  at  all  averse  to  hot  punch 
between  the  boleros  and  fandangos.  Our  nights  were 
spent  in  the  utmost  conviviality  and  harmony  in  an 
old  barn  where  we  messed." 

Another  form  of  recreation  for  the  long  evenings 
in  winter-quarters,  which  found  great  favour,  was 
theatricals,  which,  indeed,  got  to  be  quite  the  rage, 
particularly  with  the  Light  Division.  They  were  first 
started  by  the  95th  Rifles,  who,  to  begin  with,  "  con- 
verted an  old  house  near  the  camp  at  Gallegos  into 
quite  a  presentable  theatre."  On  the  occasion  of  their 
opening  performance,  we  are  told,  "  the  blankets  and 
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great-coats  of  the  soldiers  made  capital  side-scenes, 
and  had  not  too  much  wine  and  grog  found  their  way 
behind  the  scenes,  no  doubt  the  piece  would  have  gone 
off  with  much  eclat ;  but,  as  the  truth  must  be  told,  they 
all  forgot  their  parts."  The  fame  of  the  Gallegos 
theatricals  spread  in  due  course  all  over  the  army,  and 
on  one  occasion  "  Wellington  and  his  Staff  rode  over 
from  headquarters  one  dark  night  to  witness  a  per- 
formance." 

A  copy  is  in  existence,  as  it  happens,  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  play  given  by  the  Light  Division  at 
Gallegos  on  that  night.  It  is  neatly  and  plainly  printed 
with,  by  way  of  ornamentation  on  top,  a  representation 
of  the  Royal  Arms,  taken  from  some  official  document. 

LIGHT  DIVISION  THEATRE,  GALLEGOS 

ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1813, 
WILL     BE     PERFORMED     THE     COMEDY     OF 

"THE  RIVALS" 

MEN 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  ...  Lieutenant  Paterson,  43rd  Regiment 

Captain  Absolute        Captain  Beckvvith,  95th  Regiment 

Faulkland         ...         Lieutenant  Pemberton,  95th  Regiment 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  ...  Lieutenant  Cox,  95th  Regiment 

Acres     ...        ...  Captain  Cator,  Royal  Artillery 

David     Lieutenant  Hennel,  43rd  Regiment 

Fag        ..          Lieutenant  Havelock,  43rd  Regiment 

Coachman        Lieutenant  Hamilton,  95th  Regiment 

WOMEN 

Mrs.  Malaprop  Captain  Hobkirk,  43rd  Regiment 

Lydia  Languish  Lieutenant  Hon.  C.  Gore,  43rd  Regi- 
ment 

Julia  Lieutenant  Lord  C.  Spencer,  95th 

Regiment 

Lucy      Lieutenant  Freer,  43rd  Regiment 

AFTER    WHICH    A   VARIETY    OF   COMIC    SONGS 
VIVAT  WELLINGTON  ! 

[Printed  at  Frenada,\ 
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Colonel  Leach  of  the  95th,  who  was  behind  the 
scenes  during  the  performance,  adds  this  little  touch  : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  truly  ludi- 
crous than  to  see  Lydia  Languish  and  Julia,  (which 
characters  were  performed  by  two  young  and  good- 
looking  men,  dressed  uncommonly  well,  and  looking 
very  feminine  on  the  stage),  drinking  punch  and 
smoking  cigars  behind  the  scenes  at  a  furious  rate 
between  the  acts !" 

In  other  respects,  further,  life  at  the  front  when  fight- 
ing was  not  going  on  had  its  alleviations.  In  most  of 
the  camps,  for  one  thing,  they  got  the  London  news- 
papers with  fair  regularity,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  old 
as  a  rule,  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently  regularly  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  doings  of  people  at  home. 
Our  Light  Dragoon  friend  tells  us  about  that,  speaking 
specially  of  his  own  regiment  in  the  period  when, 
between  1812  and  1813,  the  army  was  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier. 

"These  papers,"  he  says,  "arrive  in  series  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  their  contents  are  speedily 
devoured.  We  do  not  generally  follow  the  example  of 
an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who,  to  deceive  himself  into 
being  near  St.  James's,  husbands  his  papers,  and  has  a 
fresh  one  damped,  as  though  it  was  just  from  the  press, 
and  laid  every  morning  on  the  table  at  his  breakfast ! 
Their  contents  furnish  us  with  conversation,  and  the 
critiques  of  the  editors  in  commenting  on  our  operations 
and  movements  afford  a  fund  of  amusement." 

Among  other  news  from  home  that  reached  Welling- 
ton's army  through  the  papers  was  the  unpleasant 
intelligence  of  the  persistent  naval  disasters  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  American  War  of  1812.  Referring 
in  particular  to  what  was  said  on  the  subject  among  the 
staff-officers  at  the  headquarter-carnp,  Mr.  Larpent 
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makes  this  comment  in  his  diary :  "  People  here  are  all 
very  sore  about  the  Americans  and  our  taken  frigates. 
I  think  we  deserve  it  a  little.  Our  contempt  for  our 
old  descendants  has  always  rather  disgusted  me,  and 
with  some  English  is  carried  so  far  as  not  to  be  bear- 
able. These  reverses  may  set  things  right.  The 
Americans  have  faults  enough ;  we  should  allow  them 
their  merits !  Our  sailors  all  thought  the  Americans 
would  not  dare  look  them  in  the  face.  I  think  the 
Army  rather  rejoice  at  all  this  falling  on  the  Navy,  as 
they  bullied  them  so  much  before." 

The  English  papers  received  in  camp  at  the  end  of 
1812  brought  also  the  first  news  that  reached  Spain  of 
the  Moscow  disasters  and  the  annihilation  of  Napoleon's 
Grand  Army,  in  the  Foreign  Office  dispatches  from 
St.  Petersburg,  reprinted  from  the  London  Gazette.  By 
way  of  spreading  discouragement  among  the  enemy  the 
papers  containing  the  dispatches,  after  being  read  in 
camp,  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  outposts,  to  be 
got,  if  possible,  surreptitiously  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  troops.  "We  are  trying,"  says  Mr.  Larpent, 
the  Judge  Advocate-General,  in  his  diary  under  date 
January  5,  1813,  "to  send  the  Gazettes  of  the  Russian 
business  to  the  French  armies,  to  give  some  of  them  a 
better  notions  of  affairs  in  that  quarter,  as  it  seems  the 
armies  hear  little  or  nothing  from  France,  and  very 
seldom."  Certain  officers  on  the  Staff  were  also  sent 
round  to  distribute  the  newspapers  and  spread  the 
intelligence  in  various  parts  of  Spain  :  a  risky  business 
for  some  of  those  concerned.  One  officer  who  was 
caught  in  the  act  had,  as  he  describes,  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  shot  as  a  spy  by  the  French  General  before 
whom  he  was  promptly  brought. 

Another  detail  of  army  social  life  under  Wellington 
in  Spain,  as  recorded  by  one  of  the  officers,  is  this  : 
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"  Little  change  is  afforded  to  our  society  beyond  our 
corps  of  officers  in  the  brigade.  We  have  not  lately 
had  any  idle  aspiring  cavaliers  come  to  witness  our 
prowess.  During  the  retreat  to  the  lines  covering 
Lisbon  in  1810,  and  during  the  time  we  occupied 
them,  several  joined  headquarters  ;  and  one,  a  noble 
Marquess,  was  so  taken  with  our  metier  that  he  enlisted, 
and  has  since  become  one  of  Lord  Wellington's  most 
active  aides-de-camp.  The  only  description  of  amateurs 
we  have  at  present  are  what  the  Provost  calls  '  Gentle- 
men who  come  to  fight  for  their  commissions  ' ;  being 
volunteers,  often  the  friends  of  officers  of  the  regiment 
to  which  they  are  posted.  They  act  as  privates, 
though  associating  with  the  officers,  till,  an  Ensign 
being  killed,  gives  an  opportunity  foil  their  being 
recommended  to  fill  the  vacancy." 

Some  officers,  it  would  appear,  tried  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country ;  but  most  of  them  did  not 
take  kindly  to  "  either  the  sonorous  high-sounding 
Spanish  or  the  less  attractive  nasal  Portuguese." 
Nearly  everybody,  however,  we  are  told,  managed  to 
acquire  a  smattering  of  both  languages,  if  few  troubled 
about  grammar :  "  a  language  of  the  camp,  a  sort  of 
Lingua  Franca,  was  established  and  became  current 
between  us  and  the  country  people  and  followers." 
"  A  horrible  jargon  "  is  what  one  officer  calls  it. 

As  to  how  the  men,  the  rank  and  file,  managed  the 
matter  of  the  language  :  "  You  cannot,  with  the  most 
lively  imagination,"  says  an  officer  of  the  nth  Light 
Dragoons,  "  conceive  a  more  absurd  failure  than  the 
attempts  of  our  soldiers  as  linguists.  I  doubt  if  many 
of  them  ever  thought,  before  their  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
that  there  was  any  other  language  than  English ;  and 
I  can  easily  believe  the  joke,  however  stale,  of  the 
astonishment  of  some  of  them  on  finding  that  even  the 


smallest  and  youngest  children  spoke  Portuguese! 
Though  they  make  but  little  progress  beyond  the 
names  of  the  few  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  highly 
enraged  at  the  peasantry  if  they  do  not  understand  a 
whole  sentence  of  English,  in  which  a  single  word  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  introduced ;  and  in  such 
cases  damn  them  roundly  for  '  not  knowing  their  own 
language!'  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  pronunciation  when  they  use  '  hogwar '  for  '  aqua,' 
'  palka'  for  'paga '  (pronounced  '  pakha ' — i.e.,  payment), 
'akefent'  for  ' aqua-ardienteS  'pebble'  for  'pueblo' 
(small  town  or  village),  '  fogo'  for  'fuego,'  and  so  on." 

Remarking  also  on  the  many  and  varied  callings 
represented  in  the  ranks,  one  officer  mentions  in- 
cidentally that  Wellington's  soldiers  included  among 
them  even  naval  dockyardsmen.  "A  regiment  in  the 
Fourth  Division,"  he  tells  us,  "produced  one  day, 
when  there  was  a  call  for  men  who  could  lend  a  hand 
in  making  a  portable  field-telegraph,  fifteen  sail-makers 
and  eighteen  riggers,"  who  had  been  all  duly  enlisted 
among  the  ordinary  linesmen. 

These  casual  glimpses  of  everyday  affairs  among 
Wellington's  officers  and  men  in  the  Peninsula  may  be 
concluded  with  two  incidental  details. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Peninsular  War  that  the 
first  regimental  dinner  of  officers  of  the  British  Army 
ever  held  took  place ;  an  interesting  fact  on  its  own 
account  in  these  days  when  regimental  dinners  have 
long  since  become  part  of  military  social  life  and  an 
annual  festivity  and  treasured  institution.  Indeed, 
as  to  that,  last  year — 1912 — marked  the  centenary  of 
the  origin  of  these  social  gatherings.  The  dinner  was 
given,  as  it  happened,  to  commemorate  Albuhera — 
while  the  regiment  concerned  was  in  the  field  before 
the  enemy,  on  the  way  to  a  battle.  On  May  16,  1812, 
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the  two  days'  halt  at  Galisto,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tagus,  three  days  before  the  surprise  of  Almaraz,  while 
on  the  march  with  Hill's  Division  to  carry  out  that 
exploit,  the  28th  so  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  battle  in  which  they  "  spoiled  the  Frenchmen's 
dancing."     They  determined  to  signalize  the  event,  we 
are   told   by  an   officer,   "  by  giving   a   dinner  to  Sir 
Rowland    and    the    Staff   of   the   Second   Division." 
"  But,"   proceeds   the    narrative,    "  they   had    neither 
tables  nor  chairs.     This  did  not  deter  them  from  their 
purpose,  and  ingenuity,  never  wanting  where  there  is 
inclination,  soon  invented  a  mode  of  giving  a  banquet 
alfresco.     Lieutenant  Irwin  selected   the   softest  and 
most  even  piece  of  turf  he  could  find,  on  which  he 
marked   out  the  due  length  and  breadth  of   a   table 
for    no   less    than    100   guests.     The    turf  was   care- 
fully pared  off,  and  a  trench  was  dug  round  it  large 
enough  for  all  the  company.     The  table  was  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  sods  and  moulds,  duly  levelled  and 
excavated  to  give  ample  room  for  the  legs  ;  and  then 
the  green  turf  was  once  more  gently  laid  on  and  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  table-cloth.     Each  officer  invited 
was  desired  to  bring  his  own  knife,   fork,  and  plate, 
and   not   be  particular  about  having  them   changed. 
The  cookery  was  of  the  substantial  order,  the  heavy 
artillery  of  field  cuisine.     There  were  ponderous  joints 
roasted  and  ponderous  joints  boiled  ;  there  was  soup 
in   abundance,   in   which   the   shreds    of    meat    gave 
assurance  that  it  was,  at  least,  unsparingly  concocted  ; 
there  were  pies  baked  in  camp-kettles  turned  upside 
down,  of  dimensions  and  quality  Friar  Tuck  would  not 
have  disdained  !" 

As  another  interesting  fact,  the  second  regimental 
dinner  on  record  was  also  held  in  the  field  before  the 
enemy  fourteen  months  later,  by  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the 
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then  95th  Rifles  of  the  Light  Division.  That  took 
place  a  few  days  before  the  storming  of  San  Sebastian. 
The  three  original  battalions  of  the  regiment  happened 
to  be  serving  together  at  the  moment,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  regiment.  Following  the  method  adopted  at  the 
Albuhera  dinner,  about  which  all  the  army  had  talked, 
"  a  trench  was  dug  round  a  parallelogram  of  turf,  which 
served  as  a  table,  and  the  diners  sat  with  their  feet  in 
the  trench.  Healths  were  drunk  and  honoured  en- 
thusiastically. The  dinner  over,  news  came  that  an 
immediate  attack  by  the  French  was  expected,  and  the 
diners  stood  to  arms  for  a  great  part  of  the  night.  It 
was  a  dramatic  occasion,  and  worthy  of  remembrance," 
remarks  the  chronicler  of  the  event,  "  for  it  is  seldom 
that  three  battalions  of  one  regiment  meet ;  also  so 
interesting  an  occasion  in  the  surroundings  must 
indeed  be  hard  to  equal." 


XVII 

FOEMEN  WORTHY  OF  EACH  OTHER'S  STEEL  :  HOW  THE 
BRAVE  ON  BOTH  SIDES  MET  AS  FRIENDS  BETWEEN 
THEIR  BATTLES 

THE  bond  of  camaraderie  that  came  into  being 
between  the  fighting-men  on  both  sides  was  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  features  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  It  stands,  indeed,  by  itself.  Nothing 
like  it  is  on  record  of  any  other  war.  Nothing  so 
instances  and  typifies  the  spirit  of  soldierly  chivalry — 

"  The  brotherhood 
That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth  " — 

as  do  the  tales  of  the  friendly  personal  dealings  with 
one  another  of  Wellington's  men  and  Napoleon's  on  so 
many  occasions  in  the  intervals  between  their  combats. 
They  surely,  if  any  soldiers  did,  understood  what  it 
meant 

"  To  honour  while  you  strike  him  down 
The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes." 

That,  of  course,  was  apart  from  and  distinct  from 
the  meetings  that  took  place  from  time  to  time  on  busi- 
ness under  flags  of  truce.  The  courtesies  that  passed 
in  such  cases  were  quite  different ;  they  followed  normal 
conditions  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  war.  On  such 
occasions  the  procedure  was  strictly  regulated. 

This,  for  instance,  was  the  way  in  which  these 
parleys  took  place,  as  a  dragoon  officer  at  the  front 
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relates,  "  according  to  the  more  legitimate  mode  of  a 
flag  of  truce." 

"  Taking  a  trumpeter,"  he  says,  "  you  approach  the 
nearest  of  the  enemy's  posts,  and  when  close  upon  the 
vedettes  or  sentries,  he  sounds,  and  you  halt  until 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket  is  called  up. 
Although  your  message  or  letter,"  proceeds  the  officer, 
"  is  soon  delivered,  both  parties  wish  to  prolong  the 
interview — from  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  suck  each 
other's  brains,  and  perhaps  deceive  their  adversary — 
while  the  two  trumpeters  are  bound,  like  the  squires  of 
old,  to  drink  to  each  other's  welfare."  These  official 
rencontres,  though,  had  sometimes  pleasant  sequels.  In 
addition  to  often  meeting  interesting  people  in  this 
way,  the  same  officers  sometimes  met  over  and  over 
again,  and  occasionally  exchanged  mementoes.  Re- 
marks an  officer :  "  I  received  as  a  souvenir  from 
one  Lieutenant  Bourssard,  of  the  loth  Chasseurs,  a 
sheet  of  the  last  new  fashionable  ladies'  bonnets  from 
Paris." 

On  occasion,  also,  Wellington  himself,  as  has  been 
said,  entertained  prisoners  of  rank  at  his  table,  and 
other  courtesies  in  that  connection  at  all  times  passed 
between  the  two  armies.  "  Baggage  and  money,"  we 
are  told,  "  have  always  been  received  on  both  sides  for 
officers  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made 
prisoners." 

How  chivalrously  Marshal  Victor  treated  his  wounded 
prisoners  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  after  Talavera 
has  been  told.  This,  in  addition,  is  on  record  of  the 
fine  courtesy  on  the  same  occasion  of  "  Marshal  Beau 
Soleil,"  as  his  soldiers  nicknamed  their  leader,  because 
of  his  very  round  and  red  face.  It  was  a  few  days 
later  when  Wellington  had  begun  to  fall  back  towards 
the  South. 
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"  When  he  entered  Talavera,  Victor  found  some  of 
the  wounded,  French  and  English  alike,  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  Plaza.  After  complimenting  the  English, 
and  observing  that  they  understood  the  laws  and  cour- 
tesies of  war,  he  told  them  there  was  one  thing  they  did 
not  understand,  and  that  was  how  to  deal  with  the 
Spaniards.  He  then  sent  soldiers  to  every  house,  with 
orders  to  the  inhabitants  immediately  to  receive  and 
accommodate  the  wounded  of  the  two  nations,  who 
were  lodged  together,  one  Englishman  and  one  French- 
man, and  expressly  directed  that  the  Englishman 
should  always  be  served  first !" 

"One  very  fine  young  officer,"  we  are  told,  "who 
had  lost  a  leg,  seemed  particularly  to  attract  Victor's 
sympathy.  The  Marshal  supplied  him  with  money  for 
his  drafts  and  other  conveniences,  and,  when  he  was 
well  enough,  released  him  on  parole,  and  gave  him  leave 
to  return  home  through  Paris,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  fdtes  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  Maria  Louisa 
of  Austria." 

Marshal  Ney,  the  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave,"  before 
that  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  no  less  chivalrous 
a  stamp  towards  his  opponents.  The  incident  took 
place  some  time  after  Corunna,  where  Captain  Charles 
Napier  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Napier's  pluck  under 
fire  in  the  battle,  had,  as  it  would  seem,  quite  taken 
the  fancy  of  the  enemy.  To  encourage  his  men,  he 
had  jumped  on  a  wall  in  full  sight  of  the  French  waving 
his  hat  and  sword.  Yet  no  fire  was  opened  on  him. 
As  he  himself  afterwards  related,  the  French  Captain 
in  charge  at  the  point  had  himself  stopped  his  men 
from  firing  at  him.  "  Instead  of  firing  at  him,"  said 
the  French  Captain,  "  I  longed  to  run  forward  and 
embrace  the  brave  officer  !" 

Some  months  after  Corunna,  when  Wellington  had 
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taken  the  field,  nothing  having  been  heard  of  Napier 
in  the  meantime,  "  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the 
French  headquarters  with  inquiries,  and  this  message 
was  taken  to  Marshal  Ney  by  Baron  Clouet.  '  Let 
him  see  his  friends,'  said  the  Marshal ;  '  he  can 
tell  them  that  he  is  well,  and  well  treated.'  Clouet 
made  no  move,  but  continued  looking  earnestly  at 
Ney,  who  at  last,  with  a  smile,  asked,  '  What  more 
do  you  want  ?'  '  He  has  an  old  mother,  a  widow  and 
blind,'  replied  the  gallant  and  tender-hearted  Clouet. 
'  Has  he  ?'  answered  Ney,  with  that  chivalry  that 
played  so  prominent  a  part  throughout  his  brilliant 
career,  '  let  him  go,  then,  and  tell  her  himself  that  he 
is  alive !' " 

It  did  not  take  long  apparently  for  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  forbearance  to  come  into  being 
among  the  rank  and  file  on  both  sides,  before  civilities 
began  to  be  exchanged.  That,  however,  was  after 
Wellington  had  taken  the  field.  At  the  outset  of  all, 
during  the  Corunna  campaign  things  had  been  different : 
the  earlier  spirit  of  national  animosity  was  too  strong, 
and  had  not  had  time  to  become  tempered.  Persistent 
"  sniping  "  at  the  outposts  on  all  occasions  was  one 
form  that  it  took.  "  At  Corunna,"  remarks  an  officer 
of  the  nth  Hussars,  "when  we  were  very  young 
soldiers,  we  could  not  be  satisfied  without  making  rifle- 
men creep  along  the  banks  and  hedges  and  shoot  the 
helpless  single  cavalry-vedettes  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
time  I  thought  this  very  fine  and  praiseworthy,  but 
since,  being  more  grown,  I  have  considered  an  officer 
approving  of  such  acts  as  little  better  than  giving 
countenance  to  assassination." 

It  was  at  Talavera  that  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing 
armies  first  really  made  each  others'  acquaintance  on 
friendly  terms  (of  a  kind) :  during  that  strange  lull  on 
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the  second  day  of  the  battle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
action. 

The  British  and  French  soldiers,  who  were  facing 
each  other  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  broke 
their  ranks,  and  hundreds  of  them  wandered  down  to 
drink  at  a  brook — the  Portina,  it  was  called — which 
ran  between  the  two  positions. 

"  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  mingled  in  frank  good 
fellowship,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  seeking  shelter 
together  under  the  mulberry-trees  from  the  burning 
heat."  The  stream  was  muddy ;  in  places  it  was 
bloody ;  at  one  place  it  formed  a  small  stagnant 
pool.  But  that  did  not  matter.  The  soldiers  on 
both  sides  were  hot,  and  parched  with  thirst.  They 
laid  aside  their  muskets  and  mixed  together ;  stooped 
down  and  drank  side  by  side,  helping  one  another  here 
and  there,  lending  one  another  tin  cups  and  pannikins 
and  exchanging  flasks.  "A  votre  sant6,  Anglais!" 
said  some.  "  Here's  to  you,  Crappo  !"  was  the  reply. 
A  number,  we  are  also  told,  were  able  to  talk  to  one 
another,  after  a  fashion,  in  a  camp  patois  or  lingua  franca 
used  in  both  armies  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  about 
what  had  happened,  or  would  probably  happen.  For 
over  two  hours  the  men  mingled,  until,  suddenly,  the 
French  bugles  sounded  the  order  to  stand  to  arms,  and 
the  British  bugles  the  recall.  With  mutual  fare- 
wells and  handshakes  in  not  a  few  instances,  we  are 
told,  the  men  on  both  sides  turned  away  and  ran  back 
hastily,  to  re-form  ranks  and  be  ere  long  again  shooting 
and  stabbing  at  one  another,  in  the  midst  of  another 
furious  combat  at  close  quarters. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Gordons,  for  one, 
Sergeant  Nicol  of  the  gand  Highlanders,  describes 
how  they  all  mingled  together  beside  the  brook  : 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  the  enemy,  being  baffled  in  all 


his  attacks,  withdrew  his  troops  a  little.  As  we  did  not 
move  to  follow  them,  they  deliberately  piled  arms  and 
set  about  kindling  fires  and  cooking  their  victuals.  A 
brook  ran  through  the  plain,  and  to  it  both  armies  went 
for  water  as  if  a  truce  was  between  us  ;  looking  at  each 
other,  drinking,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  our  brows, 
laughing  and  nodding  to  each  other,  all  thoughts  of 
fighting  being  for  the  time  forgotten." 

"  Many  officers  came  down  later,"  we  are  also  told, 
"  and  after  a  short  colloquy  agreed  that  either  party 
might  take  off  its  wounded  without  molestation.  As 
hundreds  of  French  were  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Portina  and  many  English  on  the  other  side,  there  was 
a  complete  mixture  of  uniforms  as  the  bearers  passed 
and  repassed  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine ; 
but  no  difficulties  arose,  and  for  more  than  two  hours 
the  two  sides  intermingled." 

After  the  Battle  of  Busaco,  parties  of  both  British 
and  French  soldiers  "  became  fairly  mingled  "  on  the 
field  as  they  went  wandering  about  searching  among 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  until  at  length  Wellington 
had  to  order  the  French  back.  "  Some  of  their 
soldiery,"  says  a  British  officer,  "had  strolled  up — I 
spoke  to  several  of  them — to  the  very  summit  of  the 
hill,  even  beyond  where  their  advance  had  penetrated 
in  the  previous  attack." 

This  is  another  incident  after  Busaco,  as  the  army 
was  falling  back  into  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras :  "  As 
we  neared  that  position,  in  front  of  the  lines,  there  were 
several  sharp  skirmishes.  In  one  the  French  made  a 
dashing  attempt  to  storm  a  British  field-work,  held  by 
men  of  the  yist,  and  got  into  the  work ;  but  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  whole 
skirmish  and  the  repulse  were  speedily  over,  and  when 
all  firing  had  ceased  they  called  for  permission  to  carry 
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off  their  killed  and  wounded  men,  who  were  strewed 
over  the  little  field  in  front.  To  this  we  assented,  and 
they  sent  a  party,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  who  com- 
menced the  removal.  Whilst  they  were  so  employed 
the  officer  came  up  to  Reynell  (the  Colonel  of  the  7ist), 
and  with  some  flippancy,  mingled  with  mortification, 
said  :  '  Apres  1'affaire  nous  sommes  des  bons  amis  !' ' 

"  Some  of  the  French,"  we  are  told  by  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  Second  Division,  "  actually  shook  hands 
with  the  English  soldiers  as  they  slaked  their  common 
thirst  from  a  narrow  rivulet  that  ran  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill." 

A  sort  of  entente  cordiale,  indeed,  would  appear  to 
have  come  into  being  during  the  lull  in  active  opera- 
tions while  Wellington's  army  stood  at  bay  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  The  outposts  on  both  sides  often 
held  friendly  intercourse,  officers  and  men  exchanging 
courtesies  and  fraternizing  across  the  narrow  stream 
which  at  places  divided  the  sentries,  only  a  few  yards 
apart.  "  One  day,"  according  to  a  Subaltern  in  the 
Light  Division  of  one  of  these  meetings,  "some  of 
their  officers  saluted  us  from  the  opposite  bank.  '  Bon 
jour,  messieurs,'  they  began,  and  then  they  asked  after 
Lord  Wellington  and  praised  his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, saying  that  he  had  done  wonders  with  the 
Portuguese.  They  also  asked  after  King  George, 
asking  if  it  was  true  he  was  dead." 

George  III.  at  that  time  had  just  been  stricken  by 
the  final  attack  of  the  mental  malady  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

"  We  quizzed  each  other ;  they  asked  us  how  we 
liked  bacalao  and  azete  for  dinner  instead  of  English 
roast  beef,  and  we  replied  by  asking  what  they  did  in 
Santarem  without  the  cafes  and  salles  de  spectacle  of 
Paris.  They  answered,  laughing,  that  they  had  a 
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theatre,  and  asked  us  to  come  and  see  the  play  of  that 
evening :  '  L' Entree  des  Franpais  dans  Lisbon  /'  One  of 
our  party  quickly  answered  that  he  recommended  to 
them  the  repetition  of  a  newer  piece — La  fuite  des 
Fran^ais  !'  They  burst  into  a  loud,  long,  general  laugh, 
the  joke  was  too  good,  too  home  !  Their  General  then 
pulled  off  his  hat  and  wishing  us  '  Good-day '  with 
perfect  good  humour,  they  went  up  the  hill." 

On  another  day  at  another  point  along  the  outpost 
line,  where  the  Q2nd  Highlanders  were  posted,  some 
of  the  French  troops  were  about  to  kill  a  bullock. 
"  The  outposts  were  so  near  that  we  could  see  the 
French  soldiers  cleaning  their  arms  and  lying  about. 
The  bullock  broke  loose  and  scampered  towards  the 
gand,  one  of  whom  shot  it,  whereupon  the  Q2nd  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  up  the  prize,  in  full  view  of  their  hungry 
and  disappointed  foes.  Two  French  soldiers  on  that, 
waving  white  handkerchiefs  by  way  of  flag  of  truce, 
came  over  with  a  message  from  their  officer  that  he 
was  sure  the  Scottish  soldiers  were  too  generous  to 
deprive  his  men  of  their  only  provisions,  on  which  half 
the  beef,  with  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  was 
sent  back." 

"  Again,"  records  a  sergeant  of  the  4Oth  (the  2nd 
Somersetshire  as  it  was  then),  whose  regiment  was  also 
quartered  on  the  outpost  line,  "  we  were  so  near  the 
enemy  that  we  very  often  wandered  into  the  same 
vineyards  and  exchanged  compliments  by  shaking 
hands." 

"  If  we  wanted  wood  for  the  construction  of  huts," 
says  an  officer  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  "  our  men 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  molestation  to  the  French 
side  of  the  intervening  river  to  cut  it.  Each  day  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies  used  to  bathe  in  the  same 
stream,  and  an  exchange  of  rations  such  as  biscuits 
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and  rum  between  the  French  and  our  men  was  not 
uncommon." 

"  It  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion,"  according 
to  another  officer,  "  that  the  French  officers  at  the 
outposts  would  ask  of  ours  to  obtain  for  them  some 
little  luxury  from  Lisbon — a  box  of  cigars,  coffee, 
stationery,  or  other  objects,  which  requests  were  always 
readily  complied  with." 

This  incident  took  place  during  Masse"na's  retreat 
from  Portugal.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  July  5,  1811. 
The  French  pickets  and  sentries  at  the  time  occupied 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dos  Casas  stream,  our  own 
Light  Division  being  posted  along  the  left  bank. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  called  out  a  French 
field-officer,  as  he  posted  his  picket,  to  a  Captain  of  the 
52nd  on  the  other  bank.  "  We  shall  now  understand 
each  other.  When  you  want  water,  and  our  sentries 
challenge,  call  out  agua,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Have 
the  goodness  to  give  your  boys  (vos  enfants)  similar 
orders." 

Many  other  incidents  to  the  same  effect  took  place 
during  the  spring  campaign  of  1810,  when  Wellington 
and  Masse"na  were  closely  watching  each  other  in 
Eastern  Portugal. 

"  It  was  customary  for  our  cavalry  pickets,"  describes 
a  dragoon  officer,  "to  patrol  every  morning  before 
daybreak,  to  ascertain  if  any  change  or  movement 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  chain  of  cavalry  posts. 
One  morning,  in  a  thick  fog,  a  small  patrol  of  ours 
found  themselves  close  to  a  superior  force  of  French 
cavalry.  They  instantly  retired,  but,  in  the  hurry,  one 
of  our  dragoons  dropped  his  cloak.  Our  patrol  had 
ridden  but  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  when  it  was 
called  to  by  the  French,  one  of  whom,  riding  up  to 
within  a  short  distance,  dropped  the  captured  cloak  on 
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the  ground  and  rode  away,  making  signals  to  the 
English  dragoon  who  had  lost  it  to  pick  it  up.  This," 
adds  the  officer,  "  was  carrying  on  the  war  as  it  should 
be;  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  we  rarely  found  them 
deficient  on  this  point." 

Colonel  Leach  of  the  95th,  in  describing  how,  in  the 
spring  of  1810,  the  officers  of  the  Light  Division  at 
the  outposts  when  off  duty  used  to  go  out  with  guns, 
pointers,  and  often  got  good  bags  of  quails  and  snipe 
and  golden  plover,  tells  us  this  :  "  In  these  pastimes  the 
French  cavalry  pickets,  posted  in  the  marshes,  never 
interfered  with  us  or  interrupted  our  sport,  although 
we  frequently  coursed  hares  and  shot  quails  within  half- 
range  of  their  carbines.  On  the  contrary,  their  conduct 
was  courteous  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  'gentle- 
manly' to  a  degree." 

"  A  very  friendly  intercourse,"  relates  one  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade  on  duty  at  the  outposts  (Edward  Costello), 
"  was  carried  on  between  the  French  and  ourselves. 
We  frequently  met  them  bathing  in  the  Rio  Mayor, 
and  would  often  have  swimming  and  even  jumping 
matches.  In  these  games,  however,  we  mostly  beat 
them,  but  that  was  attributed  to  their  half-starved, 
distressed  condition.  This,  our  stolen  intercourse, 
soon  made  us  awake  to,  until,  at  length,  touched  with 
pity,  our  men  went  so  far  as  to  share  with  them  the 
ration  biscuits  which  we  were  regularly  supplied  with 
from  England.  Indeed,  we  buried  all  national  hostility 
in  our  anxiety  to  assist  and  relieve  them.  Tobacco 
was  in  great  request :  we  used  to  carry  some  of  ours 
to  them,  while  they,  in  return,  would  bring  us  a  little 
brandy." 

"  One  day  on  picket  in  1810,  on  the  Agueda, 
opposite  Gallegos,"  says  Sir  George  Napier,  a  Captain 
in  the  Light  Division,  "  some  of  the  French  soldiers  " 
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(of  a  picket  opposite)  "  asked  my  leave  to  come  across 
and  get  some  tobacco  from  our  men,  as  they  had  none 
and  could  not  get  any.  I  allowed  two  of  them  to  come, 
who  immediately  stripped  off  their  clothes  and  swam 
across — I  would  not  let  them  try  the  ford.  They  got 
the  tobacco,  told  us  all  the  news  from  France,  and 
returned  quite  happy." 

This  is  another  story  from  the  outposts  of  the  Light 
Division  :  "  After  dusk  one  evening  a  French  soldier,  a 
sergeant,  was  captured  within  the  British  lines,  and 
brought  as  a  prisoner  before  Captain  Love  of  the  52nd, 
He  explained  that  he  had  come  into  the  village  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  Spanish  sweetheart. 

"  '  C'est  1'amour  qui  m'a  fait  votre  prisonnier,  mon 
Capitaine/  explained  the  sergeant. 

"  '  Eh  bien,'  was  Captain  Love's  reply,  '  pour  cette 
fois-ci  nous  ne  serons  pas  trop  exigeants.  Retournez 
chez  votre  Capitaine,  et  dites-lui  que  si  1'amour  vous  a 
joue"  un  mauvais  tour,  1'amour  vous  de'dommage'.  Je 
m'appelle  Love ;  vous  ne  m'oublierez  de  sitot.' 

"  The  sergeant  went  back  to  his  comrades  vowing 
eternal  gratitude." 

"  I  used  to  be  very  much  amused,"  writes  Kincaid, 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  referring  to  life  at  the  outposts 
while  the  main  army  lay  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  "  at  seeing  our  naval  officers  come  up  from 
Lisbon  riding  on  mules,  with  huge  ships'  spyglasses, 
like  6-pounders,  strapped  across  the  backs  of  their 
saddles.  Their  first  question  invariably  was :  '  Who  is 
that  fellow  there  ?'  pointing  to  the  enemy's  sentry,  close 
to  us,  and  on  being  told  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  the 
answer  invariably  was  :  '  Then  why  the  devil  don't  you 
shoot  him  ?'  " 

Repeated  acts  of  civility  passed  between  the  French 
and  us  during  this  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities.  "  The 
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greyhounds  of  an  officer  followed  a  hare  on  one  occasion 
into  their  lines,  and  they  very  politely  returned  them." 
That  piece  of  courtesy  Kincaid  records. 

Another  was  this  :  "  I  was  one  night  on  picket  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge  when  a  ball  came  from  a  French 
sentry  and  struck  the  burning  billet  of  wood  round 
which  we  were  sitting.  They  sent  a  flag  of  truce  next 
morning  to  apologize  for  the  accident,  and  to  say  that 
it  had  been  done  by  a  stupid  fellow  of  a  sentry,  who 
imagined  people  were  advancing  upon  him.  We 
admitted  the  apology,  though  we  knew  well  enough 
that  it  had  been  done  by  a  malicious  rather  than  a 
stupid  fellow  from  the  situation  we  occupied." 

This  also  is  one  of  Kincaid's  stories :  "  General 
Junot,  one  day  reconnoitring,  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  sentry.  Lord  Wellington,  knowing  that  they 
were  at  that  time  destitute  of  everything  in  the  shape 
of  comfort,  sent  to  request  his  acceptance  of  anything 
that  Lisbon  afforded  that  could  be  of  any  service  to 
him  ;  but  the  French  General  was  too  much  of  a 
politician  to  admit  the  want  of  anything." 

At  that  time  all  in  the  French  camps  were  on  the 
verge  of  destitution,  their  convoys  and  foraging 
parties  being  harassed  incessantly  by  the  Portuguese 
irregulars.  "  Subsisting  entirely  on  plunder,  the 
invaders  soon  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  to  send  farther  and  ever  farther 
afield  for  their  subsistence.  '  Heaven  forgive  me,' 
wrote  a  Portuguese  spy  to  Wellington  from  Santarem, 
1  if  I  wrong  them  in  believing  they  have  eaten  my 
cat!'" 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  friendly  terms 
existing  between  the  outposts  at  this  time.  Says  an 
officer,  writing  in  November,  1810  :  "  We  are  here 
without  any  idea  of  attacking  or  being  attacked,  with 
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our  vedettes  close  to  each  other,  and  pickets  whose 
sentries  are  relieved  by  the  same  road.  The  French 
have  double  sentries,  and  when  you  approach  near 
them  they  strike  the  butts  of  their  firelocks,  as  if  to 
say,  '  We  are  here,  and  there  is  no  use  for  both  of  us.' 
This  has  only  taken  place  lately.  At  first  our  sentries 
and  the  French  used  to  drink  together.  Our  men,  of 
course,  got  drunk.  One  of  the  Buffs  left  his  firelock, 
which  was  brought  after  him  by  one  of  the  Frenchmen. 
General  Hall  has  very  wisely  put  a  stop  to  this,  and 
we  are  now  perfectly  polite,  and  not  so  disgustingly 
familiar.  I  was  at  our  outposts  yesterday.  The 
French  vedette  saluted  us,  not  with  a  shot,  but  by 
kissing  his  hand.  Is  not  this  civilized  warfare  ?" 

Occasionally,  as  might  be  expected,  the  familiarity 
of  intercourse  led  to  incidents  which  might  have  had 
unpleasant  consequences.  This  adventure,  for  instance, 
befell  one  of  the  men  of  the  52nd,  an  Irish  private 
named  Tobin.  It  was  while  Masse'na,  after  his  with- 
drawal from  before  Torres  Vedras,  was  halting  in 
winter  -  quarters  at  Santarem,  the  outposts  of  both 
armies,  as  before,  being  in  close  touch. 

Opposite  where  the  52nd  were,  in  advance  of  all, 
was  a  wine-house,  we  are  told,  between  the  English 
and  French  outposts,  where  the  patrols  of  both  used 
to  meet  secretly  and  have  grog.  Tobin  drank  too 
much  there  once,  and  fell  asleep.  He  was  picked  up 
by  a  French  picket,  unaware  of  the  arrangement,  and 
carried  off,  being  later  brought  before  Masse'na  himself 
by  an  Irish  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marshal's,  who  wanted 
to  help  a  countryman  in  trouble.  He  accompanied  the 
prisoner  as  interpreter. 

Tobin  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
Marshal  fairly  well,  until  asked  the  strength  of  the 
Light  Division.  Here  the  poor  fellow  was  at  fault ; 
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but,  not  willing  that  his  division  should  be  poorly 
thought  of,  he  replied  in  an  off-hand  Irish  way :  "  Tin 
thousand !"  That  was  too  much  for  Massena.  The 
Marshal  got  irritated.  "  Here,  take  away  the  lying 
rascal!"  he  ejaculated. 

Taken  aback  at  the  Marshal's  angry  outburst,  Tobin 
turned  to  the  aide-de-camp,  and,  with  much  naivete  of 
manner,  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
Gin'ral?"  The  aide-de-camp  replied:  "He  says  you 
are  telling  him  lies ;  he  knows  the  Light  Division  was 
very  little  above  four  thousand  when  it  advanced,  and, 
as  it  has  been  engaged  about  four  times  since,  it  must 
have  lost  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  men." 

"Och,  thin,  the  Gin'ral  don't  belave  me!"  was 
Tobin's  response.  "  Till  him  to  attack  us  the  next  time 
he  meets  us  with  tin  thousand  men;  and  if  we  don't 
lick  him,  I'm  d d  !" 

The  aide-de-camp  explained  this  verbatim  to  Massena, 
who  was  so  tickled  at  it  that  he  offered  to  make  Tobin 
a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Legion  (a  regiment  of  refugee 
Irish  rebels  from  the  rising  of  '98,  enlisted  in  Napoleon's 
service),  if  he  would  go  over.  Tobin  cunningly  asked 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  consider,  and,  having  made 
friends  with  a  cook,  filled  his  haversack  and  escaped 
back  to  his  own  regiment  that  same  night. 

After  the  first  day's  fighting  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
there  was  a  truce  to  pick  up  the  wounded.  "  During 
the  truce,"  relates  Colonel  Leach  of  the  95th,  "  several 
French  officers  came  down  to  the  little  bridge  over  the 
Duas  Casas  at  the  foot  of  the  village,  on  which  hap- 
pened to  be  posted  a  file  of  my  own  company,  whilst 
two  French  grenadiers  were  on  sentry  at  the  other  end 
of  it.  On  the  centre  of  the  bridge  three  French  officers 
met  and  conversed  a  considerable  time  with  the  officers 
of  my  company,  and  were  politeness  itself.  After 
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offering  us  a  pinch  of  snuff  by  way  of  prelude,  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  day  were  dis- 
cussed. They  passed  many  compliments  on  the  gallant 
conduct  of  our  army,  and  declared  that  to-morrow 
would  be  a  great  and  decisive  day  and  full  of  glory  for 
one  of  the  two  armies." 

According  to  another  story  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
after  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight,  "  the  village  was 
between  the  two  armies.  Men  from  each  were  scattered 
over  it,  somewhat  mixed,  in  search  of  chairs,  or  kitchen 
utensils,  or  conveniences,  to  take  out  to  their  respective 
bivouacs.  To  prevent  confusion,  or  perhaps  quarrels, 
they  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  along  the  street  which 
neither  was  to  pass,  and  this  amicable  arrangement 
was  respected  by  both." 

One  of  our  Light  Dragoon  officers  had  this  experi- 
ence in  following  up  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  the 
same  battle : 

"  On  the  day  the  French  retired  from  Fuentes  de 
Onoro,  the  last  troops  they  withdrew  from  our  front 
were  some  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Accompanied  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  we  quietly  followed  their  retrogade 
movement,  and,  secure  in  the  speed  of  our  horses  on 
the  open  plain,  gradually  neared  the  rearguard.  When 
we  came  within  a  few  yards  an  officer  rode  out  and 
begged  that  we  should  not  encroach  so  much,  or  other- 
wise he  should  be  obliged,  but  with  much  regret, 
'a  faire  charger  les  tirailleurs!'  It  is  needless  to  tell 
you  that  we  did  not  farther  obtrude  on  his  good  nature 
or  civility." 

This  incident  took  place  a  very  short  time  after 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  the  two  armies  being  again  in 
presence.  Edward  Costello  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  is  the 
recorder  of  the  story.  "At  one  point  the  opposing 
lines  of  sentries  were  very  close  to  each  other,  the 
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French  being  divided  from  us  only  by  a  narrow  plank 
thrown  across  the  mill-dam,  which  was  occupied  on 
one  side  by  our  company,  who  were  now  on  picket. 
A  blacksmith  of  ours,  of  the  name  of  Tidy,  who  had 
erected  his  forge  in  the  old  mill,  was  at  work  close  by 
shoeing  the  officers'  horses.  The  French  sentry  had 
crossed  the  plank  to  light  his  pipe,  and  was  standing 
carelessly  chatting  with  me,  when  who  should  I  see 
approaching  but  General  Craufurd,  inquiring  if  Tidy 
had  shod  his  horse.  The  Frenchman's  red  wings 
soon  attracted  the  General's  notice,  and  he  suddenly, 
with  his  well-known  stern  glance,  inquired  '  Who  the 

d 's  that  you're  talking  with,  rifleman  ?'  I  informed 

him  it  was  the  French  sentry  who  had  come  over  for  a 
light  for  his  pipe.  '  Indeed,'  replied  Craufurd,  '  then 
let  him  go  about  his  business ;  he  has  no  right  here — 
nor  we  either,'  said  he  in  a  low  whisper  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, and  away  he  walked." 

The  story  is  told  elsewhere  of  how,  on  the  occasion 
of  Hill's  surprise  of  the  enemy  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos, 
the  officers  of  the  French  34th,  on  surrendering  to  the 
British  34th,  their  captors  of  the  pursuit,  fraternized 
with  them,  claiming  kinship  through  the  common  bond 
of  the  regimental  number.  "  Ah,  messieurs  !"  one  of 
the  French  exclaimed,  "  nous  sommes  des  freres  ;  nous 
sommes  du  34me  Regiment  tous  deux !" 

Here  is  another  interesting  anecdote,  in  spirit  much 
of  the  same  kind  : 

"  In  the  fighting  with  the  French  troops  attempting 
to  relieve  San  Sebastian,"  says  an  officer  of  the  5ist, 
"  after  one  action,  the  ground  originally  occupied  by  our 
advanced  skirmishers  was  in  possession  of  the  French, 
and  some  of  our  wounded  who  had  been  left  behind 
were  most  kindly  treated  by  them.  We  had  been 
engaged  with  the  French  5ist  Regiment.  Pointing  to 
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the  number  on  their  caps,  they  said  that  '  all  belonged 
to  the  same  regiment,  and  our  men  should  fare  as  their 
comrades.'  They  fed  them,  they  dressed  their  wounds — 
nay,  they  did  not  even  plunder  their  packs,  and  in  the 
morning  we  found  these  soldiers  whom  the  French, 
owing  to  their  wounds,  could  not  take  away  with  them 
in  their  retreat,  all  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received.  This,"  adds  the  officer, 
"is  the  chivalry  of  modern  warfare,  and  robs  it  of 
half  its  horrors." 

As  an  instance,  too,  of  how  chivalrous  the  French 
could  be  in  fight,  there  is  the  noble  story  of  Captain 
Felton  Harvey's  adventure.  It  was  in  the  cavalry 
affair  at  Aldeaponte,  at  the  time  of  the  El  Bodon  action, 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Captain  Felton  Harvey  had 
lost  his  right  arm,  while  leading  his  squadron,  as  has 
been  told,  in  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  i4th  Light 
Dragoons  at  the  close  of  the  battle  at  Oporto.  As  he 
now  charged  into  the  enemy  well  ahead  of  his  men,  a 
French  dragoon  came  at  him  with  his  sabre  raised  on 
high  to  strike.  The  two  met,  and  instinctively,  to  ward 
off  the  coming  blow,  Hervey  raised  the  stump  of  his 
right  arm.  The  noble-hearted  Frenchman  saw  the 
action  and  the  maimed  limb.  Holding  back  his  blow 
with  a  hasty  effort,  he  lowered  his  sword  to  the  salute 
and  passed  on. 

Captain  Brotherton,  of  the  same  regiment,  the  i4th 
Light  Dragoons,  tells  this  story  of  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  on  the  battle- 
field with  a  young  French  officer,  "  between  the  two 
lines  of  skirmishers,  French  and  English,  who  stood 
still  to  witness  it."  The  British  Captain  killed  his 
antagonist ;  but  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says,  "  his 
good-humoured,  fine  countenance,  during  the  whole 
time  we  were  engaged  in  this  combat,  talking  cheer- 
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fully  and  politely  to  me  as  if  we  were  exchanging  cour- 
tesies instead  of  sabre-cuts." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Fuentes  de 
Onoro  again  that  this  occurred.  Costello,  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  witnessed  the  affair  and  describes  it : 

"  On  the  left  of  the  enemy,  in  front,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  were  conspicuously  formed,  a  troop  of  which 
soon  came  trotting  leisurely  towards  us  to  reconnoitre 
our  position.  This  movement  induced  a  correspond- 
ing one  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  dragoons,  when 
both  parties  threw  out  their  vedettes  and  remained 
halted,  with  some  400  yards  of  ground  between  them 
One  of  their  vedettes,  after  being  posted  facing  an 
English  dragoon  (one  of  the  i4th  or  i6th)  displayed 
an  instance  of  individual  gallantry  in  which  the  French, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  seldom  wanting.  Waving 
his  long  straight  sword,  the  Frenchman  rode  within 
sixty  yards  of  our  dragoon  and  challenged  him  to  single 
combat.  We  immediately  expected  to  see  our  cavalry- 
man engage  his  opponent  sword  in  hand.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  unslung  his  carbine  and  fired  at  the 
Frenchman,  who,  not  a  whit  dismayed,  shouted  out 
so  that  everyone  could  hear  him :  '  Venez  avec  le 
sabre ;  je  suis  pr£t  pour  Napoleon  et  La  Belle  France  !' 
After  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  the  English- 
man to  a  personal  conflict,  and  after  having  endured 
two  or  three  shots  from  the  carbine,  the  Frenchman 
rode  proudly  back  to  his  ground,  cheered  even  by  our 
own  men,  while  we  hissed  our  dragoon,  who,  it  was 
afterwards  stated,  for  the  credit  of  the  gallant  regiment 
he  belonged  to,  was  a  recruit." 

This  incident,  from  Captain  Brotherton's  diary,  took 
place  at  Busaco : 

"  Several  of  the  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
wounded  within  a  few  yards  of  our  line  lay  gasping 
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in  agony  and  thirst,  calling  out  for  water  to  drink ; 
but  such  was  the  galling  fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy 
on  this  point  that  it  appeared  almost  certain  death  for 
anyone  to  show  himself  for  an  instant  beyond  the 
shelter  which  some  rocks  afforded.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, a  noble  young  fellow,  an  Hanoverian  belonging 
to  the  German  Legion,  walk  coolly  and  deliberately 
from  behind  a  rock,  and  going  to  the  nearest  wounded 
French  soldier  who  was  calling  out  for  drink,  but  lay 
in  a  most  contorted  and  painful  position  (one  of  his 
legs,  which  was  broken  by  a  musket-shot,  being  bent 
under  him),  applied  his  canteen  to  the  poor  fellow's 
mouth,  after  having,  without  the  least  degree  of  hurry 
or  trepidation  (though  the  fire  continued  most  heavy), 
settled  his  head  on  his  knapsack,  and  otherwise  made 
his  position  less  painful.  The  fine  young  fellow  did 
this  successfully  to  several  wounded  Frenchmen,  and 
then  returned  to  his  regiment.  When  first  this  young 
officer  stepped  out,  the  enemy,  fancying  he  might  be 
leading  an  attack,  redoubled  their  fire ;  but  when  they 
perceived  what  he  was  doing,  the  firing  immediately 
ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  vociferous  cheering  at 
his  conduct." 

"  A  day  or  two  after  San  Sebastian  was  taken,"  says 
someone  else,  "  the  garrison  having  retired  to  the 
castle,  and  everything  being  still  in  confusion,  one  of 
our  officers  pressed  on  to  the  buildings  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  hill,  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  limits  occupied 
by  the  French.  He  walked  into  the  open  doors  of  a 
church  which  was  backed  against  a  hill,  and  was  going 
cautiously  up  the  centre  aisle,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
from  the  arched  ceiling  calling  out,  '  Retirez  vous, 
retirez  vous  !'  Looking  up,  he  could  see  nothing,  but 
became  at  once  aware  that  the  enemy  had  access  to 
the  ceiling  from  the  hill,  while  they  had  abandoned 
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the  floor.  There  was  probably  a  musket  or  two 
directed  on  to  the  floor  from  some  holes,  from  whence, 
of  course,  he  might  have  been  shot  but  for  the  enemy's 
courteous  conduct.  He,  of  course,  took  the  hint,  made 
a  low  bow,  and  retired." 

"  At  Badajoz,"  according  to  an  officer  of  the  5ist, 
"  French  and  English  soldiers,  on  the  night  of  the 
storm,  were  seen  arm-in-arm  together,  plundering  and 
carousing,  and  the  best  of  friends  in  the  world,  while, 
not  an  hour  previously,  they  had  been  engaged  in  the 
most  sanguinary  conflict  at  the  fatal  breach  !" 

This  occurred  before  the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  at 
the  time  of  the  dramatic  marching  of  the  two  armies 
side  by  side,  so  strikingly  narrated  by  Napier,  towards 
the  point  at  which  the  battle  was  fought.  "  Hostile 
columns  of  infantry,  only  half  a  musket-shot  from  each 
other,  were  marching  impetuously  towards  a  common 
goal,  the  officers  on  each  side  pointing  forwards  with 
their  swords,  or  touching  their  caps  and  waving  their 
hands  in  courtesy." 

It  was  at  Salamanca  that  this  gallant  little  act  was 
performed.  At  the  outset  of  the  fighting  there  was  a 
sharp  skirmish  between  a  detachment  of  the  French 
and  the  light  company  of  the  88th  Connaught  Rangers, 
under  Captain  Robert  Nickle.  The  French  "  came 
on  in  gallant  style,  headed  by  their  brave  commanding 
officer,  who  was  most  conspicuous,  being  several 
paces  in  front  of  his  men."  But  the  "  Rangers  of 
Connaught,"  as  Picton  always  addressed  the  ever- 
daring  regiment,  were  too  formidable  in  fight  for  their 
antagonists.  The  enemy  gave  way  and  ran  back, 
leaving  among  others  on  the  field  their  brave  com- 
mander, mortally  wounded.  Thereupon  this  took 
place.  "  Captain  Robert  Nickle  ran  up  to  his  bleeding 
opponent,  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his 
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power.  He  then  advanced  alone,  with  his  handker- 
chief tied  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up 
as  a  token  ofc  amity ;  and,  thus  reassured,  some  of 
the  French  soldiers  returned  without  their  arms,  and 
carried  away  their  officer  with  them.  They  were  de- 
lighted with  the  considerate  conduct  of  Captain 
Nickle,  and  embraced  our  men  on  parting." 

"  In  the  advance,  after  Salamanca,  towards  Burgos," 
relates  a  cavalry  officer,  "  our  vedettes  were  close  to 
the  enemy,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  them  during  the  day.  At  dark  two  officers  from 
the  22nd  Chasseurs  rode  up  to  us.  Since  Salamanca 
their  tone  is  a  good  deal  altered  ;  they  talk  of  nothing 
but  joining  the  Grand  Army  in  the  north,  and  say  the 
Emperor  is  at  St.  Petersburg." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  com- 
manders in  the  Peninsular  War,  the  celebrated  General 
Foy,  it  is  related,  often  used  to  avail  himself  of  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  outposts  on 
both  sides  for  his  private  purposes.  He  had  all  his 
fortune  invested  in  British  securities,  and  would 
constantly  ride  out  to  the  picket-lines  in  order  to  try 
and  get  the  loan  of  a  London  newspaper,  through  the 
courtesy  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  British  officers  on 
duty  on  posts  facing  his  own  men,  in  order  to  learn 
the  market  quotations  of  his  stock. 

It  was  especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
the  war  that  the  dealings  between  the  men  of  the  two 
armies  became  so  curiously  cordial  and  friendly  in  the 
intervals  of  their  fighting.  In  particular  was  this  the 
case  in  the  last  campaign  of  all,  after  Vittoria ;  during 
the  series  of  battles  in  the  Pyrenees  and  when  Welling- 
ton and  Soult  were  facing  each  other  along  the  French 
frontier. 

"  I  never  knew  an  advanced  sentry  of  either  army  to 
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be  wantonly  shot  at  the  outposts,"  remarks  an  officer 
of  the  Light  Division  in  a  letter  home  at  this  period. 
"  I  have  often  myself,  strolling  too  far  in  advance  of 
my  own  picket,  been  waved  back  by  the  French,  but 
in  no  one  instance  was  I  fired  upon." 

"  The  French  and  English  soldier,"  writes  another 
officer,  "had  no  feeling  of  animosity  towards  each 
other.  They  fought  bravely  in  the  field,  but  on  picket 
they  have  been  known  for  days  to  be  within  musket 
shot,  the  sentries,  perhaps,  separated  only  by  a  ditch, 
yet  not  a  shot  was  fired  except  at  the  proper  time. 
They  knew  it  was  useless  to  harass  each  other  for 
nothing,  and,  though  they  both  did  their  duty  in  the 
most  vigilant  manner,  confidence  was  never  abused, 
and  we  frequently  conversed  familiarly  with  the  French 
officers  at  the  advanced  posts  with  as  much  feeling  of 
security  as  in  our  own  tents." 

"  One  instance  I  may  relate,"  adds  the  same  officer, 
"  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  concerned, 
but  to  show  the  bearing  and  generous  conduct  of  our 
gallant  foes.  A  British  officer  commanding  a  picket 
supped  one  night  with  the  French  officer  in  charge  of 
the  one  opposite  his  post,  and  to  his  own  eternal  dis- 
grace actually  got  drunk.  He  was  brought  back  about 
midnight  to  his  own  men  on  the  backs  of  four  unarmed 
French  soldiers,  laughing  and  enjoying  the  joke  most 
heartily.  Well  was  it  for  this  drunken  sot  that  his 
regiment  was  unacquainted  with  this  feat ;  nor  was  it 
known  to  them  till  long  years  after  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  corps.  It  is,  however,  an  un- 
doubted fact." 

Our  own  nth  Hussars  and  the  French  2ist  Chas- 
seurs, while  facing  one  another  on  outpost  duty  in  the 
campaign  after  Vittoria,  "  from  being  all  the  winter 
opposite  one  another,  became  quite  intimate.  One  of 
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our  Subalterns,"  relates  a  Captain  of  the  nth  in  a 
letter,  "  who  speaks  French  and  German  fluently, 
knows  several  of  their  officers,  and  on  my  visiting  a 
distant  picket  which  he  commanded  under  my  orders, 
some  days  since,  on  inquiring  for  him,  I  was  told  that 
he  was  '  over  at  the  enemy's  picket !' ' 

"  While  Hasparen  (a  small  town  near  the  Nive)  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Division,"  says  Grattanof 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  "  the  pickets  of  both  armies 
avoided  every  appearance  of  hostility.  Each  occupied 
a  hill,  with  sentries  about  200  yards  apart.  The 
French,  on  one  occasion,  pushed  forward  their  vedettes, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  designed  to  trespass  on  the 
neutral  ground.  The  Captain  of  the  English  picket 
reported  this  encroachment,  and  received  orders  not  to 
allow  it.  On  the  following  morning  he  observed  that 
the  French  vedette  had  been  advanced  about  fifty 
yards,  and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  French  Captain  of  Chasseurs.  A  peasant 
was  dispatched,  and  returned  with  the  message  that 
the  Captain  would  wait  upon  the  British  officer  imme- 
diately, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  parties  met  on  the 
neutral  ground. 

"  The  Briton  stated  the  orders  he  had  received,  and 
explained  that,  to  avoid  so  Idche  a  proceeding  as  to  fire 
upon  a  vedette,  he  had  solicited  a  meeting  with  the 
brave  chasseur.  The  Frenchman  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  and  begged  that  the  hussar 
might  point  out  a  situation  which  would  be  agreeable 
to  him.  A  thorn-bush,  about  100  yards  behind  the 
spot  the  French  vedette  was  posted  upon,  was  men- 
tioned as  equally  advantageous  for  the  security  of  the 
French  picket,  while  it  would  be  such  as  the  hussar 
was  permitted  by  his  orders  to  allow.  The  chasseur 
gave  orders  accordingly  ;  the  vedette  was  placed  on 
21 
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the  very  spot  which  was  recommended,  and  the  French- 
man, having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  interview, 
produced  a  bottle  of  cognac.  Two  or  three  officers  on 
each  side  now  joined  the  party,  a  happy  termination  to 
the  war  was  drunk,  and  the  Captain,  whose  name  was, 
we  think,  Le  Brun,  said  '  he  trusted  that  it  would  not 
be  the  fate  of  war  to  bring  into  collision  the  parties 
who  had  met  in  so  amicable  a  manner.'  " 

This  also  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  period  of 
the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.  "  After  one  fight,"  says 
a  British  officer,  the  author  of  "The  Bivouac,"  "we 
perceived,  not  twenty  yards  off,  a  wounded  voltigeur 
extended  on  the  ground  and  a  young  comrade  support- 
ing him.  The  Frenchman  never  attempted  to  retreat, 
but  smiled  when  we  came  up,  as  if  he  had  been  expect- 
ing us.  '  Good-morning,'  he  said  ;  '  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you,  gentlemen.  My  poor  friend's  leg  is  broken 
by  a  shot,  and  I  could  not  leave  him  until  you  arrived, 
lest  some  of  these  Portuguese  brigands  should  murder 
him.  Pierre,'  he  continued,  as  he  addressed  his  com- 
panion, '  here  are  the  brave  English,  and  you  will  be 
taken  care  of.  I  will  leave  you  a  flask  of  water,  and 
you  will  soon  be  succoured  by  our  noble  enemy. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  honour  me  by  emptying  this 
canteen  ?  You  will  find  it  excellent,  for  I  took  it  from 
a  portly  friar  two  days  ago.' 

"  There  was  no  need  to  repeat  the  invitation,"  adds 
the  narrator.  "  I  set  the  example,  the  canteen  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  monk's  brandy  vanished. 
The  conscript — for  he  had  not  joined  above  a  month — 
replenished  the  flask  with  water  from  a  spring  just  by. 
He  placed  it  in  his  comrade's  hand,  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  bowed  gracefully  to  us,  threw  his 
musket  over  his  shoulder,  and  trotted  off  to  join  his 
regiment,  which  he  pointed  out  upon  a  distant  height. 
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He  seemed  never  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  our  sending  him  in  durance  to  the  rear, 
and  there  was  about  him  such  kindness  and  confidence 
that,  on  our  part,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  detaining 
him." 

These,  again,  are  one  or  two  jottings  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Q5th  Rifles  : 

"  At  the  time  that  the  allied  army  were  in  front  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  shortly  before  the  Battle  of 
Nivelle,  it  was  very  difficult — nay,  almost  impossible — 
to  procure  any  good  wine ;  and  being  one  day  on  out- 
post duty  at  a  post  which  we  used  to  call  the  Chapel 
Hill  Picket,  it  occurred  to  a  German  officer  and  myself 
that,  being  on  good  terms  with  the  French,  and  in  the 
habit  of  often  chatting  with  their  officers  at  the  outposts, 
we  might  be  able  to  get  a  case  of  claret  by  their  means. 
On  going  to  the  front  we  were  immediately  joined  by  a 
French  officer,  who  expressed  every  wish  to  oblige  us ; 
but  he  said  he  really  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the 
wine  himself,  with  the  chance  of  losing  his  money  in 
case  any  movement  should  take  place  in  either  army, 
but  that,  if  we  chose  to  take  the  risk  upon  ourselves, 
and  would  entrust  him  with  the  price  of  it,  his  regiment 
would  be  again  at  the  outpost  in  three  days'  time,  and 
that  we  should  then  have  our  wine.  He  was  true  to 
his  word  :  on  the  third  day  there  was  a  case  of  the 
most  excellent  claret  waiting  for  us,  which  he  had  been 
kind  enough  to  bring  upon  a  mule  from  St.  Jean  de 
Luz ;  and  we  parted,  after  exchanging  names,  and 
mutually  expressing  a  wish  that  we  might  renew  our 
acquaintance  at  some  future  period  under  happier 
auspices." 

A  second  of  the  writer's  stories  is  this  : 

"At  the  Chapel  Hill  post  there  was  a  small  open 
chestnut-grove  between  the  French  and  English  pickets, 
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which  was  not  occupied  by  either  party  during  the  day  ; 
but  at  night  sentries  were  pushed  forward  close  to  each 
other  amongst  the  trees.  One  fine  moonlight  night 
our  advanced  sentry  called  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Alexander  to  the  French  sentry  in  his  front,  who  was 
distinctly  seen  in  the  moonlight  leaning  against  a  tree, 
and  fast  asleep,  with  his  musket  by  his  side.  Alexander 
went  quietly  up  to  him,  and  took  possession  of  the 
musket,  and  then  awoke  him.  The  man  at  first  was 
much  frightened  upon  finding  himself  disarmed  and  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  officer.  Alexander  gave  him 
back  his  firelock,  merely  remarking  that  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that  he  had  found  him  asleep  on  his  post, 
instead  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  The  poor  fellow 
expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  ;  and,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  such  an  unsoldierlike  act,  said  that,  his  regiment 
having  been  removed  from  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  army,  he  had  been  marching  for  some  hours 
through  bad  cross-roads,  and  having  been  immediately 
put  upon  outpost  duty,  he  was  overcome  by  fatigue." 

"  Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Nive  " — to  add  another 
story  by  the  same  officer — "  Colonel  Alexander,  in 
returning  from  the  front  on  a  very  dark,  stormy  night, 
missed  his  way,  and  his  horse  falling  over  a  bank,  both 
horse  and  rider  came  clattering  down  heels  over  head 
into  a  lane,  and  close  to  a  French  sentry,  who  instantly 
challenged.  Alexander  hearing  the  '  Qui  vive!'  and 
the  click  of  the  musket,  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
fire,  and  called  out :  '  C'est  1'officier  du  poste  Anglais — ne 
tirez  pas  !'  '  Non,  non,  mon  Colonel,'  replied  the  sentry 
at  once.  '  J'espere  que  vous  n'etes  pas  blesse  !'  The 
same  corps  was  in  our  front  at  this  time  that  had  been 
opposed  to  us  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  Alexander  had 
awoke  the  sentry  who  was  sleeping  on  his  post ;  and  if 
that  story  was  known  amongst  the  man's  comrades,  it 
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rmay  possibly  have  been  the  reason  of  the  Frenchman's 
forbearance  in  the  present  instance." 

"  It  was  at  the  same  post,"  adds  our  friend  of  the 
Rifles,  "  that,  one  day,  seeing  a  French  officer  coming 
towards  us,  another  officer  and  myself  went  out  to  meet 

him.  He  said  that  he  was  aware  that  Prince  R 

belonged  to  that  part  of  our  army,  and  inquired  whether 
the  Prince  happened  to  be  then  on  outpost.  We 
answered  that  he  was  so,  and  was,  moreover,  field- 
officer  of  the  day,  and  that  we  would  punctually  deliver 
any  message  that  he  might  have  for  him.  He  replied  : 
1  Well,  then,  I  have  most  important  news  for  him : 
there  has  been  a  great  battle  fought  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  which  his  elder  brother  has  been  killed,  and 
the  Prince  serving  in  your  army  is  now  the  head  of  his 
family.'  A  few  days  after  this  occurrence  I  was  in- 
formed that  Prince  R had  obtained  leave  to  return 

to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  his  affairs." 

Napier  tells  this  story  of  the  good  feeling  and 
generous  trust  established  between  the  Light  Division 
— to  which,  as  has  been  said,  he  belonged — and  the 
French  soldiers.  It  was  immediately  after  the  Battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Wellington  was  across  the 
French  frontier : 

"  On  December  9  the  43rd  were  assembled  within 
twenty  yards  of  a  French  out-sentry,  yet  he  continued 
his  beat  for  an  hour  without  concern,  relying  so  con- 
fidently on  the  customary  system  as  to  place  his 
knapsack  on  the  ground.  When  the  order  to  advance 
was  given,  one  of  the  British  soldiers  told  him  to  go 
away,  and  helped  him  to  replace  his  pack  before  the 
firing  commenced.  Next  morning  the  French  in  like 
manner  warned  a  43rd  sentry  to  retire. 

"  At  another  time,  Lord  Wellington,  desirous  to 
gain  the  top  of  a  hill  occupied  by  the  enemy  near 
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Bayonne,  ordered  his  escort  of  riflemen  to  drive  the 
French  away,  and,  seeing  the  soldiers  stealing  up  too 
close  as  he  thought,  called  out  to  fire ;  but  with  a  loud 
voice  one  of  those  veterans  replied, '  No  firing !'  Hold- 
ing up  the  butt  of  his  rifle  towards  the  French,  he 
tapped  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  at  the  private  signal, 
which  meant,  '  we  must  have  the  hill  for  a  short  time,' 
the  French,  who  could  not  maintain  it,  yet  would  not 
have  relinquished  it  without  a  fight  if  they  had  been 
fired  upon,  quietly  retired  ;  yet  this  signal  would  never 
have  been  made  if  the  post  had  been  one  capable  of  a 
permanent  defence,  so  well  did  those  veterans  under- 
stand war  and  its  proprieties." 

Other  stories  are  related  by  officers  of  incidents  on 
the  French  frontier,  during  the  temporary  cessation  of 
active  operations  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  stormy 
weather. 

"  During  this  period  of  mutual  repose,"  says  one, 
"  the  French  officers  and  ours  soon  became  intimate. 
We  used  to  meet  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  river  (the 
Adour)  and  talk  over  the  campaign.  They  would 
never  believe  (or  pretended  not  to  believe)  the  reverses 
of  Napoleon  in  Germany ;  and  when  we  received  the 
news  of  the  Orange  Boven  affair  in  Holland,  they  said 
it  was  impossible  to  convince  them.  One  of  our 
officers  took  the  Star  newspaper,  rolled  a  stone  up  in 
it,  and  attempted  to  throw  it  across  the  river;  un- 
fortunately, the  stone  went  through,  and  the  paper  fell 
into  the  water.  The  French  officer  very  quietly  said, 
in  tolerably  good  English :  '  Your  good  news  is  very 
soon  damped!'  " 

This  is  another  story  of  a  similar  type : 

"  During  the  campaign  we  had  often  experienced  the 
most  gentleman-like  conduct  from  the  French  officers. 
Once,  when  we  were  upon  our  alarm-post  at  break  of 
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day,  a  fine  hare  was  seen  playing  in  a  cornfield  between 
the  outposts.  A  brace  of  greyhounds  were  very  soon 
unslipped,  when,  after  an  excellent  course,  poor  puss 
was  killed  within  the  French  lines.  The  officer  to 
whom  the  dogs  belonged,  bowing  to  the  French 
officer,  called  off  the  dogs,  but  the  Frenchman  politely 
sent  the  hare,  with  a  message  and  his  compliments, 
saying  that  we  required  it  more  than  they  did !" 

A  very  amusing  story  of  the  interval  of  temporary 
quietude  is  told  by  an  officer  of  the  28th — the  "  Slashers  " 
— Colonel  Cadell : 

"  A  daring  fellow,  an  Irishman  named  Tom  Patten, 
performed  a  singlular  feat.  At  the  barrier  there  was  a 
rivulet,  along  which  our  lines  of  sentries  were  posted. 
To  the  right  was  a  thick  low  wood,  and  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  our  officers  had  again  become 
intimate  with  those  of  the  French,  and  the  soldiers  had 
actually  established  a  traffic  in  tobacco  and  brandy  in 
the  following  ingenious  manner :  A  large  stone  was 
placed  in  that  part  of  the  rivulet,  screened  by  the 
wood  opposite  to  the  French  sentry,  on  which  our 
people  used  to  put  a  canteen  with  a  quarter-dollar,  for 
which  it  was  very  soon  filled  with  brandy.  One  after- 
noon, about  dusk,  Patten  had  put  down  his  canteen 
with  the  usual  money  in  it  and  retired,  but,  though  he 
returned  several  times,  no  canteen  was  there.  He 
waited  till  the  moon  rose,  but  still  he  found  nothing  on 
the  stone.  When  it  was  near  morning  Tom  thought 
he  saw  the  same  sentry  who  was  there  when  he  put 
his  canteen  down ;  so  he  sprang  across  the  stream, 
seized  the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  wrested  his  firelock 
from  him,  and,  actually  shaking  him  out  of  his 
accoutrements,  recrossed,  vowing  he  would  keep  them 
until  he  got  his  canteen  of  brandy,  and  brought  them 
to  the  picket -house. 
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"  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  fall  in,  an  hour  before  daybreak,  the  sergeant 
came  to  say  that  a  flag  of  truce  was  at  the  barrier.  I 
instantly  went  down,  when  I  found  the  officer  of  the 
French  picket  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  saying  that 
a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  had  occurred 
(relating  the  adventure),  and  saying  that  if  the  sentry's 
arms  and  accoutrements  were  not  given  back,  his  own 
commission  would  be  forfeited,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
poor  sentry.  A  sergeant  was  instantly  sent  to  see  if 
they  were  in  the  picket-house,  when  Patten  came  up 
scratching  his  head,  saying :  '  He  had  them  in  pawn 
for  a  canteen  of  brandy  and  a  quarter-dollar.'  He 
told  us  the  story  in  his  way,  whereupon  the  things 
were  immediately  given  over  to  the  French  Captain, 
who,  stepping  behind,  put  two  five-franc  pieces  into 
Patten's  hand.  Tom,  however,  was  not  to  be  bribed 
by  an  enemy,  but  generously  handed  the  money  to  his 
officer,  requesting  that  he  would  insist  on  the  French 
Captain  taking  the  money  back.  The  Frenchman  was 
delighted  to  get  the  firelock  and  the  accoutrements 
back,  and  the  joy  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was  stripped 
of  them  may  be  conceived,  as,  if  it  had  been  reported, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  shot  by  sentence  of  court 
martial  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours." 

"  To  the  very  end,"  writes  one  of  the  men  of  the 
95th,  "  we  kept  up  an  excellent  private  feeling  on  both 
sides  at  the  outposts.  As  an  instance,  although  I 
must  remark  a  General  Order  had  been  promulgated 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  enemy  on  pain  of 
death,  our  company  was  on  picket  near  a  dwelling 
called  Garrett's  House,  when  we  clubbed  half  a  dollar 
each,  and  sent  a  man  into  the  French  picket-house 
to  purchase  brandy.  It  was,  I  recollect,  Christmas 
night.  Grindle,  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  our 
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messenger,  staying  longer  than  was  usual,  we  became 
alarmed,  and  imagining  that  something  must  have 
happened,  sent  two  other  men  in  quest  of  him.  These 
learnt  from  the  nearest  French  sentry  that  Grindle 
was  lying  drunk  in  their  picket-house.  Fearful  that 
the  circumstance  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Lieutenant  Gardiner,  the  officer  of  our  picket,  they 
went  and  brought  Grindle  back  with  them,  quite 
drunk.  Just  as  they  were  emerging  from  the  French 
lines  who  should  ride  down  to  the  front  but  Sir  James 
Kempt,  who  commanded  our  division  at  that  time. 
He  instantly  ordered  Grindle  to  be  confined ;  but  he 
was  fortunate  to  escape  with  only  a  slight  punish- 
ment." 

This  story  may  be  added.  The  incident  occurred 
after  Wellington  had  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier  into 
France,  while  the  troops  were  facing  each  other, 
awaiting  orders  for  their  last  battle.  Wellington  had 
just  before  issued  instructions  that  the  amenities 
between  the  outposts  were  to  be  put  a  stop  to ;  but 
they  had  gone  almost  as  far  as  was  possible  already. 

"  Before  this  order  was  issued,"  says  an  officer,  "  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  it  was  a  pity  to  put  a  stop  to,  except  for  such 
weighty  reasons.  They  used  to  get  such  things  as  we 
wanted  from  Bayonne,  particularly  brandy,  which  was 
cheap  and  plentiful ;  and  we,  in  return,  gave  them 
occasionally  a  little  tea,  of  which  some  of  them  had 
learned  to  be  very  fond.  Some  of  them,  also,  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  sent  letters 
through  our  army-post  to  their  sweethearts  in  Eng- 
land, our  people  receiving  the  letters  and  forwarding 
them. 

"The  next  day,  there  being  no  firing  between  us 

id  those  in  our  front,  three  French  officers,  seemingly 
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anxious  to  prove  how  far  politeness  and  good  breeding 
could  be  carried  between  the  two  nations  when  war 
did  not  compel  them  to  be  unfriendly,  took  a  table 
and  some  chairs  out  of  a  house  which  was  imme- 
diately in  our  front,  and  one  which  we  had  lately 
occupied  as  barrack,  and  bringing  them  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  field  which  separated  the  advance 
of  the  two  armies,  sat  down  within  100  yards  of 
our  picket,  and  drank  wine,  holding  up  their  glasses, 
as  much  as  to  say  'Your  health'  every  time  they  drank. 
Of  course  we  did  not  molest  them,  but  allowed  them 
to  have  their  frolic  out.  During  the  day,  also,  we  saw 
soldiers  of  the  three  nations — viz.,  English,  Portuguese, 
and  French — all  plundering  at  the  same  time  in  one 
unfortunate  house,  where  our  pie,  our  pig,  and  wine 
had  been  left.  It  stood  about  150  or  200  yards  below 
the  church,  on  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between  the 
two  armies ;  hence  the  assemblage  at  the  same  moment 
of  such  a  group  of  these  motley  marauders.  They 
plundered  in  perfect  harmony,  no  one  disturbing  the 
other  on  account  of  his  nation  or  colour  !" 

It  was  during  the  final  operations  of  the  campaign 
on  the  French  frontier  that  this  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence took  place,  related  by  one  of  our  officers  who  was 
looking  on : 

"  During  the  operations  in  the  Pyrenees  Soult  was 
observed  one  day  to  be  moving  in  front  of  our  right 
centre.  Wellington  took  the  move  for  a  reconnaissance. 
As  soon  as  the  French  Marshal  saw  us  making  prep- 
arations to  receive  him,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
demand  cessation  of  hostilities,  saying  he  wanted  to 
shoot  an  officer  and  several  men  for  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  the  country. 
The  execution  took  place  in  view  of  both  armies,  and  a 
terrible  lesson  it  was  !" 
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Last  of  all  we  have  these  two  pictures  of  the  way  our 
soldiers  were  received  in  Southern  France,  among  the 
people  of  the  enemy's  land. 

One  is  from  an  officer  of  the  52nd,  in  the  Light 
Division,  Lieutenant  George  Gawler  : 

"  We  were  cantoned  in  a  town  in  Gascony,  called 
Castel  Sarrasin,  beautifully  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne.  It  was  principally  inhabited 
by  respectable,  well-informed  people,  always  ready  to 
show  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  particularly  attached 
to  the  Bourbon  family.  From  our  soldiers  having 
behaved  remarkably  well  from  our  first  arrival  in  the 
country  ...  we  were,  of  course,  received  with  open 
arms.  We  had  scarcely  been  in  the  town  a  week  when 
we  were  completely  domesticated ;  the  soldiers,  sur- 
prised at  a  reception  so  different  to  what  they  were 
ac'customed  to  in  Spain,  took  every  method  of  showing 
their  gratitude.  On  market-days  they  assisted  their 
hosts  in  carrying  the  goods  to  the  Place  Publique,  and 
in  their  leisure  hours  nursed  the  children  with  all  the 
affection  of  brothers.  The  officers  were  equally  com- 
fortable. Each  family  took  it  in  turn  to  have  its  little 
party,  and  once  a  week  the  whole  neighbourhood 
assembled  to  a  grand  ball,  which  (thanks  to  the  spirits 
of  the  French  ladies)  seldom  finished  before  morning. 
The  beauty  of  the  season  often  allowed  us  to  have 
fetes  champetres  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Garonne. 
There  was  nothing  but  pleasure ;  care  never  dared 
to  make  his  appearance.  Even  the  charms  of  our 
native  country  were  forgotten  in  this  terrestrial 
paradise." 

The  second  is  an  amusing  description  of  his  experi- 
ences by  a  sergeant  of  the  40th,  William  Lawrence : 

"We  were  generally  billeted  on  the  inhabitants 
during  our  halts — they  could  not  have  behaved  better 
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to  us  if  they  had  been  our  own  countrymen,  and  I  well 
remember  how  at  the  last  stage  where  we  put  up  before 
coming  to  Bordeaux,  two  of  us,  myself  and  a  private 
of  the  same  company,  were  billeted  at  quite  a  gentle- 
man's house,  the  owners  of  which  were  unusually  kind 
to  us.  We  found  we  had  completely  jumped  into 
clover,  and  fortunately  it  happened  to  be  Saturday 
night,  so  that  our  halt  was  till  Monday  morning — not 
that  Sunday  in  those  times  had  been  used  to  make 
much  difference  to  us,  for  two  of  our  bloodiest  conflicts 
had  happened  on  that  day;  but  in  this  case,  our 
haste  not  being  urgent,  it  gave  us  a  kind  of  sweet 
repose. 

"  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  our  house  we  were  shown 
into  our  room,  which  was  a  very  nice  one  and  beauti- 
fully furnished ;  and  when  we  had  taken  off  our 
accoutrements,  we  went  downstairs  to  a  sort  of  bath- 
room, where  we  had  a  good  wash  in  tubs  of  water  that 
were  placed  in  readiness  for  us.  Then  the  gentleman 
had  some  clean  stockings  brought  up  to  us,  and  when  we 
had  made  ourselves  comfortable,  he  sent  up  to  our  room 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  large  bottle  of  wine,  holding 
about  three  pints,  which  we  found  most  acceptable, 
and,  it  not  being  long  before  the  family's  dinner  was 
ready,  our  hostess  would  insist  on  our  dining  with 
them.  For  my  own  part,  not  being  used  to  such  pomp 
and  never  having  before  even  seen  it,  I  would  sooner 
have  crept  out  of  the  invitation  ;  but,  being  pressed,  we 
consented,  and  having  been  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast,  with  nobody 
else  but  the  lady  and  gentleman. 

"  The  table  was  laid  out  most  gorgeously  with 
glittering  silver,  which  came  very  awkward  to  our 
clumsy  hands,  as  we  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
using  our  fingers  for  some  years,  to  set  off  which 
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gorgeousness  our  waiter  wore  an  out-of-the-way  fine 
and  ugly  dress,  with  his  hair  plastered  up  with  white 
powder,  of  which  I  had  such  an  aversion  during  the 
first  part  of  my  stay  in  the  Army.  A  most  palatable 
dinner  was  served,  of  which  I  freely  partook,  though  I 
had  very  little  idea  of  what  it  consisted ;  and  some 
good  wine  was  likewise  often  handed  round,  with 
which  our  glasses  were  constantly  kept  filled.  After 
dinner  was  over  the  white-headed  gentleman  entered 
with  coffee,  a  fashion  which  then  surprised  us  very 
much ;  but,  nevertheless,  more  out  of  compliment 
than  because  we  needed  it,  we  took  a  cup  each,  with 
some  sugar-candy,  which  was  also  handed  round  to 
sweeten  it.  When  that  was  finished,  just  to  keep  us 
still  going,  the  gentleman  asked  us  if  we  smoked,  and 
on  our  saying  we  both  did,  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
footman  entered  with  tobacco.  We  then  took  a  pipe 
with  the  gentleman,  the  lady  having  previously  retired 
into  the  drawing-room.  Then,  getting  more  used  to 
the  distinguished  style,  and  the  wine  no  doubt  having 
made  us  more  chatty,  we  for  a  time  thoroughly  enjoyed 
ourselves  with  our  pipes,  and  began  to  feel  new  men 
with  all  our  grandeur.  We  were  next  invited  to 
partake  of  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  but,  being  very 
tired,  we  begged  to  be  excused ;  and  this  being  granted, 
the  bed-candles  being  rung  for,  and  having  wished  him 
good-night,  we  went  to  our  room,  and  there  had  a 
hearty  laugh  over  the  evening's  business,  though  we 
had  not  been  able  to  understand  half  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  not  being  used  to  the  French  as  well  as  the 
Spanish  language.  We  retired  to  rest  in  a  fine  feather- 
bed, which,  being  a  luxury  we  had  not  seen  for  years, 
was  consequently  too  soft  for  our  hard  bones,  and  we 
found  we  could  not  sleep,  owing  to  the  change.  My 
comrade  soon  jumped  out  of  bed,  saying:  Til  be 
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bothered,  sergeant,  I  can't  sleep  here  !'  '  No,'  said  I, 
'  no  more  can  I.'  So  we  prepared  our  usual  bed  by 
wrapping  ourselves  into  a  blanket,  and  then,  with  a 
knapsack  as  a  pillow,  we  lay  on  the  floor,  and  soon 
sank  into  a  profound  slumber." 


XVIII 

TRIUMPHANT  VITTORIA   AND   THE   ROYAL   SPOIL 

T  7ITTORIA,  Wellington's  crowning  triumph  of  the 
V  war,  the  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  Spain  and 
hurled  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
presented  the  British  Army  with,  in  addition  to  amazing 
spoil,  as  fine  trophies  as  were  won  on  a  battlefield — 
King  Joseph's  Sword  of  State  and  the  baton  of  the 
French  Marshal  in  command.  Both  these  trophies  are 
at  the  present  time  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Only  one  other  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  Napoleon  ever 
found  its  way  into  an  enemy's  hands.  The  Russians 
possess  that — the  baton  of  Marshal  Davout,  found  by 
a  Cossack  plunderer  in  the  Marshal's  travelling  carriage 
amid  the  snows  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 

A  yet  bigger  prize  still,  though,  all  but  came  to 
Wellington  at  Vittoria — King  Joseph  himself.  The 
"  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  "  evaded  capture  by 
just  a  hair's  breadth,  so  to  speak.  His  personal  agility 
and  a  fast  horse  was  all  that  saved  King  Joseph  from 
going  to  London  in  the  same  ship  with  his  State  Sword 
and  Marshal  Jourdan's  baton.  The  zoth  Prince  of 
Wales  Own  Hussars  it  was  who  so  nearly  had  the 
honour  of  making  the  capture. 

That  all  but  successful  coup  was  the  culminating 
incident,  indeed,  of  the  day's  events  at  Vittoria,  of  a 
day  of  combat  brimful  of  dramatic  happenings.  The 
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great  battle-drama  of  Vittoria  was  nearing  the  close  of 
its  last  act  when  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  Major- 
General  then,  and  the  leader  at  Vittoria  of  Wellington's 
Hussar  Brigade,  received  the  order  to  advance. 

These  are  some  of  the  glimpses  through  the  battle- 
smoke,  as  it  were,  that  one  gets  during  the  hours  of 
hard  fighting  on  that  longest  day  of  the  year,  exactly  | 
100  years  ago — that  Sunday,  June  21,  1813.     It  was  I 
in  the  early  forenoon  that  the  first  gun  was  fired. 

Take  first  of  all,  at  the  outset  of  the  day,  a  glance 
round  at  the  scene  across  the  field  before  the  battle, 
as  some  of  our  officers  and  men  saw  things. 

The  British  troops  stood  to  arms  at  all  points  before 
daybreak,  and  moved  forward  in  the  dark  from  their 
bivouacs.  They  had  camped  during  the  night  at  a 
short  distance  outside  the  valley  of  the  Zadora  River, 
near  which  the  city  of  Vittoria  stands,  and  where  the 
French  army  was  in  occupation. 

"  A  magnificent  panorama  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  is  how  one  officer  speaks  of 
the  marshalling  by  torchlight  and  moving  off  of  the 
columns  as  they  started  for  the  battlefield,  while  martial 
sounds  filled  the  air  all  round :  "  the  neighing  of  the 
cavalry  horses,  the  roll  of  the  tumbrils  and  gun- 
carriages,  the  distant  yet  distinct  words  of  command, 
the  mingling  music  of  many  bands,  the  trumpets  o 
the  Horse,  the  bugles  of  the  Rifles,  the  hoarse  wail- 
ing of  the  war-pipes  of  the  Highland  regiments  ever 
and  anon  swelling  on  the  breeze,  pealing  among  th 
heights  of  Puebla  and  dying  away  among  the  vales  o 
Zadora." 

"  There  was  a  little  light  rain  about  daybreak, 
followed  by  some  mist  and  fog,  but  that  did  not  last, 
and  then  it  became  fine  and  clear."  "  The  morning 
was  extremely  brilliant :  a  clearer  or  more  beautiful 
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atmosphere  never  favoured  the  progress  of  a  gigantic 
conflict."  So  two  other  officers  who  were  there 
describe. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps  of  20,000  men,  in  round 
numbers,  with  twenty  guns,  moved  forward  on  the 
right.  Their  orders  were  to  advance  by  the  Puebla 
pass  and  heights,  a  range  of  steep  and  rugged  hills  to 
the  south  of  the  valley,  and  attack  the  French  left 
wing.  Hill  was  to  hold  the  enemy  fast  while  General 
Graham,  with  another  20,000  men  and  twenty  guns, 
marched  round  at  the  back  of  the  mountain-range  to 
the  north  of  the  valley  to  outflank  and  drive  in  the 
French  right  wing  and  seize  the  Bayonne  road,  barring 
thus  the  enemy's  only  line  of  retreat  towards  the 
Pyrenees  and  France.  Wellington  himself  commanded 
in  the  centre,  having  there  the  Light  Division,  and 
the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Seventh  Divisions,  and  all  the 
cavalry — some  30,000  men.  The  personnel  of  the 
three  corps  was  made  up,  with  additions  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  regulars  and  light  troops,  to  a  grand  total 
of  90,000  of  all  arms. 

On  the  French  side  King  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jourdan  had  from  60,000  to  70,000  men  on  the  field, 
and  152  guns.  Wellington  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers  in  men,  but  the  French  were  very  consider- 
ably the  superior  in  artillery. 

The  enemy  had  been  in  position  since  the  day 
before.  They  "  occupied  a  line  of  nearly  eight  miles, 
the  extreme  Left  placed  upon  the  heights  of  La 
Puebla,  and  the  Right  resting  on  an  eminence  above 
the  villages  of  Abechuco  and  Gamorra  Mayor.  The 
Centre  was  posted  along  a  range  of  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river ;  while  a  strong  corps,  resting  its 
right  flank  on  the  left  centre,  was  formed  on  the  bold 
high  grounds  which  rise  behind  the  village  of  Subijana. 
22 
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The  Reserve  was  placed  at  the  village  of  Gomecha, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Zadora  and  a  small  wood  between 
the  Centre  and  the  Right  were  thickly  lined  with  tirail- 
leurs. .  .  .  That  part  of  the  position  near  the  village 
of  Gomecha,  having  been  considered  by  Jourdan  his 
most  vulnerable  point,  was  defended  by  numerous 
artillery.  The  bridges  were  fortified  ;  the  communica- 
tions from  one  part  of  the  position  to  the  other  were 
direct ;  a  deep  river  ran  in  front,  the  great  roads  to 
Bayonne  and  Pampeluna  in  the  rear." 

In  rear  of  the  lines  of  French  soldiers,  in  Vittoria 
itself  and  beyond,  was  massed  a  vast  assemblage  of 
convoys  from  all  over  Spain  —  hundreds  of  wagons 
laden  with  treasure  and  stores,  and  public  and  private 
plunder,  the  produce  of  the  five  years  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Spain,  together  with  vehicles  conveying 
the  whole  Court  of  King  Joseph,  or  packed  with  the 
wives,  mistresses,  and  children  of  officers  and  civilian 
officials.  All  were  intermingled  with  a  huge  horde — 
some  mounted,  some  on  foot — of  commissaries  and 
sutlers,  camp-followers  and  traders,  and  other  non- 
combatants,  besides  great  droves  of  pack-horses  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

The  French  were  evacuating  Spain  en  masse,  under 
pressure  of  Wellington's  persistent  advance — in  a 
manner  like  the  Israelites  as  they  left  Egypt  on  their 
march  to  the  Red  Sea  with  Pharaoh's  army  following 
in  pursuit.  They  had  been  for  days  on  the  retreat  as 
far  as  Vittoria,  and  were  now  all  jammed  together  in 
confusion,  crowded  in  the  narrow  streets  and  on  the 
plain  beyond  the  walls,  while  struggling  to  file  off 
along  the  one  road  to  the  north,  which  was  their  only 
means  of  getting  away  to  safety. 

This  was  our  first  view  of  the  enemy  as  Wellington's 
divisions  in  the  centre  took  up  their  posts. 
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"  The  dark  and  formidable  masses  of  the  French 
were  prepared  at  all  points  to  repel  the  meditated 
attack :  the  infantry  in  column  with  loaded  arms  or 
ambushed  thickly  in  the  low  woods  at  the  base  of  their 
position  ;  the  cavalry  in  line  with  drawn  swords  ;  the 
artillery  frowning  from  the  eminences  with  lighted 
matches.  On  our  side,"  adds  the  narrator,  in  de- 
scribing what  he  saw,  "  all  was  yet  quietness  and 
repose ;  the  chiefs  were  making  their  observations  and 
the  men  walking  about  in  groups  amidst  the  piled 
arms,  chatting  and  laughing  and  gazing,  and  appar- 
ently not  caring  a  pin  for  the  fierce  hostile  array  in 
front." 

"We  could  see,"  so  another  observer  notes,  "a 
white  standard  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre, 
where  King  Joseph  had  his  headquarters.  Generals 
and  mounted  officers  were  riding  about,  and  now  and 
then  occasionally  guns  were  fired  at  some  of  our 
reconnoitring  patrols.  Among  us  there  was  the 
hammering  of  flints  and  loosening  of  cartridges,  the 
rattle  of  guns  and  tumbrils  careering  up  to  take  posi- 
tion, and  the  galloping  of  aides-de-camp." 

"  Lord  Wellington,  meanwhile,"  as  one  of  the  staff- 
officers  tells,  "was  on  foot,  on  an  eminence  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  Zadora  line,  on  its  right  bank, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Arinez,  busy  watch- 
ing Hill  with  his  glass.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short  grey 
great-coat,  closely  buttoned  over  his  embroidered 
Spanish  sash  ;  a  plumed  hat  alone  denoted  his  rank." 
Wellington  continued  at  that  point  during  the  opening 
stages  of  the  battle,  "observing  the  progress  of  the 
fight  and  directing  the  movements  of  the  divisions  as 
calmly  as  if  he  were  inspecting  the  movements  at  a 
review." 

This,  by  way  of  contrast  for  one  moment,  is  some- 
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thing  else  that  one  of  the  officers  close  beside  Welling- 
ton in  the  early  morning,  Sir  Augustus  Frazer,  of  the 
Horse  Artillery,  saw  :  "  We  had  a  full  view  of  both 
armies.  Between  both,  and  while  closing  to  engage, 
an  old  woman  and  her  two  boys  were  gathering  vege- 
tables in  a  field  with  philosophical  composure  !" 

Towards  noon  came  Wellington's  appointed  hour 
for  the  move  forward  of  the  British  centre  divisions,  as 
the  distant  thunder  of  Graham's  opening  guns,  and  "a 
curling  smoke  faintly  seen  far  up  the  Zadora  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  right,"  told  that  the  all-important 
flanking  movement  was  making  progress. 

"  The  men  stood  to  their  arms.  '  With  ball-cartridge 
prime  and  load  !"  was  the  word  then  given.  All  levity 
and  mirth  passed  away  from  their  countenances,  and 
an  expression  of  grave  determination  took  their  place. 

Picton's  men  led  the  main  attack  in  the  centre ; 
storming  the  hill  of  Arinez,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  first 
position,  and  then  advancing  to  fling  the  enemy  roughly 
back  from  King  Joseph's  second  line  at  Gomecha. 
They  were  brought  into  the  battle  without  waiting 
for  Wellington  to  give  the  word :  not  exactly  as 
Wellington  had  designed.  Picton  broke  away  like  a 
leashed  hound  tearing  himself  loose.  He  was  in  a 
characteristic  mood  that  morning.  "  Old  Picton  came 
up,"  describes  Kincaid  of  the  Q5th  Rifles  in  the  Light 
Division,  who  saw  the  "  Fighting  Third  "  reach  their 
ground,  "riding  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Division, 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  a  round  hat,  swearing  as 
roundly  all  the  way  as  if  he  wore  two  cocked  ones." 

Picton  had  been  made  to  wait  for  two  other  divisions 
to  arrive,  until  his  short  patience  could  stand  the  delay 
no  longer.  The  men  were  spoiling  for  fight,  eager 

and  boiling  over,  and  Picton  lost  his  temper.  "  D n 

it !"  he  exclaimed  furiously,  "  Lord  Wellington  must 
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have  forgotten  us."  The  stick  Picton  always  carried 
on  horseback,  and  with  which  in  battle  he  used,  while 
watching  the  fighting,  to  keep  time  to  the  firing,  "  fell 
on  the  horse's  mane  often  and  savagely  as  he  kept 
riding  backwards  and  forwards,  looking  out  for  the 
arrival  of  an  aide-de-camp." 

One  came  galloping  to  the  spot  at  length,  and, 
reining  up,  asked  Picton  if  he  knew  where  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  with  the  Seventh  Division — one  of  the 
divisions  for  which  Picton  had  been  directed  to  wait. 
Irritated  by  the  question,  Picton  answered  back  sharply : 
"  No,  sir,  I  have  not  seen  his  lordship.  Have  you  any 
orders  for  me,  sir  ?" 

"  None,  Sir  Thomas  !" 

"  Then,  sir,  what  orders  do  you  bring  ?" 

"  Why,  that  as  soon  as  Lord  Dalhousie  with  the 
Seventh  Divison  shall  commence  an  attack  on  that 
bridge  " — pointing  to  one  on  the  left — "  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  are  to  support  him." 

It  was  too  much  !  That  another  division  should 
attack  in  front  of  his  "  Fighting  Third !"  The  idea 
was  more  than  Picton  could  stand.  He  burst  forth  in 
a  fierce  passion :  "  You  may  tell  Lord  Wellington  from 
me,  sir,  that  the  Third  Division  shall,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  attack  that  bridge  and  carry  it,  and  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  Divisions  may  support  if  they  choose."  On 
that  Picton  spurred  off  to  head  his  "  fighting  villains  " 
— one  of  his  names  for  his  men — into  the  battle. 

The  Third  Division  went  forward  with  the  Light 
Division,  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  coming  up 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  take  part  in  the  attack.  Welling- 
ton, from  not  far  off,  marked  the  move  forward.  With 
a  cavalcade  of  staff-officers  at  his  heels  he  came  gallop- 
ing across  to  give  them  a  lead.  To  the  g$th  Rifles, 
who  headed  the  charge  on  the  conical  hill  and  village  of 
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Arinez,  across  the  river  right  in  front,  Wellington 
called,  as  he  rode  forward  near  them  :  "  That's  right, 
my  lads,  keep  up  a  good  fire  !"  Stopped  at  one  point 
by  a  high  brick  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  the  French 
clustered  thickly,  the  Rifles  had  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fight  to  get  across.  "  So  close  were  the  com- 
batants," describes  Kincaid,  who  was  in  the  thick  of 
it,  "  that  any  person  who  chose  to  put  his  head  over 
from  either  side  was  sure  of  getting  a  sword  or  bayonet 
up  his  nostrils." 

To  the  Rifles  fell  the  first  French  gun  taken  at 
Vittoria.  It  was  after  the  storming  of  Arinez  and  just 
beyond  the  village.  A  Lieutenant  Fitzmaurice  took 
the  gun.  He  saw  a  French  battery  hurriedly  retreat- 
ing on  a  road  near  by  and  raced  off,  with  the  men  of 
his  company  close  behind  him,  to  intercept  it.  The 
men,  however,  who  were  in  heavy  marching  order, 
could  not  keep  up  with  their  more  lightly-equipped 
leader,  and  when  Fitzmaurice  got  to  the  road  only  two 
privates  were  with  him.  Five  guns  of  the  French 
battery  had  galloped  past.  The  young  officer  at  once 
sprang  daringly  at  the  leading  horses  of  the  sixth  gun 
and  caught  one  by  the  head.  The  driver  blazed  off 
his  pistol  in  Fitzrnaurice's  face,  but,  luckily,  just  missed 
him,  the  bullet  going  through  the  young  officer's  cap- 
Fitzmaurice  held  on  pluckily,  and  the  next  moment 
his  men  fired  and  shot  down  one  of  the  centre  horses 
of  the  team,  which  brought  the  gun  to  a  standstill. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  company  came 
rushing  up,  and  the  gun  was  seized  and  the  gunners 
made  prisoners. 

On  the  right,  meanwhile,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  a 
resistless  onsweep,  stormed  the  heights  of  Puebla. 
"  The  ascent,"  says  an  officer,  looking  on  from  a  short 
way  off,  "  was  so  steep  that  while  moving  up  it  they 
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looked  as  if  they  were  lying  on  their  faces  and  crawling." 
The  yist  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  fighting  at  first 
and  nobly  did  their  work.  Their  Colonel,  one  of  the 
finest  officers  who  ever  buckled  on  sword,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cadogan,  fell  in  the  fight,  mortally  wounded. 
"  Carry  me  to  where  I  can  see  how  the  battle  goes," 
were  his  words  to  those  who  first  ran  to  his  aid.  He 
was  borne  to  some  high  ground  near  whence  his  dying 
eyes  could  watch  the  scene.  At  the  last,  when  vision 
failed  him,  on  hearing  some  cheers,  he  asked  what  they 
meant.  He  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  giving  way. 
"  God  bless  my  brave  fellows  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
next  moment  all  was  over.  "  My  grief  for  the  loss  of 
Cadogan,"  wrote  Wellington,  after  the  battle,  "takes 
away  all  my  satisfaction  at  our  success."  So  deadly 
for  the  yist  was  the  contest  at  the  storming  of  the 
Puebla  heights  that  not  one  man  in  three  escaped 
either  death  or  wounds.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them  : 
"  There  were  only  300  of  us  on  the  height  able  to  do 
duty  out  of  1,000  who  drew  rations  that  morning." 

The  28th,  while  holding  the  village  of  Subijana  de 
Alava,  which  they  had  had  a  share  in  capturing,  had 
to  shoot  the  French  out  of  the  trees  of  a  wood  near  by ; 
bringing  them  down  like  pheasants  knocked  over  while 
roosting  in  covert.  "  Directly  in  front  of  the  village 
which  we  defended,"  says  one  of  the  "  Slashers," 
"  there  was  a  thick  olive  wood.  We  had  a  number  of 
men  knocked  down,  but  could  not  see  where  the  fire 
came  from,  until  at  last  a  Frenchman  was  seen  to  fall 
out  of  one  of  the  trees,  which  explained  the  mystery. 
We  instantly  opened  a  sharp  fire  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood,  which  brought  them  down  in  great 
numbers."  A  similar  experience,  it  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  way,  is  on  record  for  another  regiment  earlier 
in  the  war — at  Vimiero.  There,  the  43rd,  discovering 
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the  French  up  the  trees  of  a  wood  from  some  way  off, 
charged  forward  and  "  carried  the  grove,  before  those 
'  sweet  little  cherubs  that  sat  up  aloft '  could  get  down 
and  join  their  retreating  comrades,  shooting  them 
down  like  rooks,  at  least  till  they  saw  the  game  was  up 
and  called  for  quarter." 

To  get  to  the  wood  Hill's  men  had  to  push  their 
way  through  cornfields  with  the  grain  standing  breast- 
high.  "  A  field  of  corn,  standing  just  four  or  five  feet 
high  and  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  was  between  us  and 
the  wood,"  describes  Captain  L'Estrange  of  the  3ist, 
"  and  as  we  advanced  through  it,  besides  the  bullets 
from  the  wood,  an  occasional  cannon-ball  rolled  along 
through,  its  course  being  easily  seen  by  the  lowering  of 
the  ears  of  corn  as  if  reaped.  As  they  rolled  through 
it,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  stopped  some  of  these  balls 
with  my  foot,  they  appeared  to  roll  so  slowly.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  I  did  not  try  the  experiment,  as  the  loss 
of  a  leg  would  have  ensued."  "  Beyond  the  wood,"  as 
L'Estrange  relates  again,  giving  a  personal  experience, 
"  when  we  emerged  at  the  opposite  side,  we  saw  the 
dark  line  of  the  French  army,  still  in  their  position, 
within  point-blank  distance.  A  perfect  hailstorm  of 
bullets  was  poured  down  upon  us,  which,  if  it  had 
lasted,  must  have  swept  us  all  into  eternity.  But  we 
pushed  forward,  and  the  French  turned.  I  ran  on 
frantically  to  the  front,  screaming  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  '  Come  on,  3ist '  which  cry  could  not  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  half  of  my  company  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roar  of  the  battle.  But  these  brave 
fellows  did  not  require  to  be  called  upon  to  advance  ; 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  back." 

General  Graham,  with  his  flanking  column  on  the 
left,  after  a  furious  give-and-take  fight  at  the  bridges 
of  Ariaga  and  Gamorra  Mayor  during  the  afternoon, 
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crossed  the  Zadora  and  successfully  stood  astride  of 
the  Bayonne  road,  barring  the  French  retreat  exactly 
as  Wellington  had  planned. 

His  men  on  their  side  had  severe  fighting ;  in  par- 
ticular at  a  bridge  where  the  high  road  to  Bilbao 
crossed  near  Gamorra  Mayor,  which  the  French  made 
furious  and  repeated  efforts  to  regain.  The  village  had 
been  barricaded  and  entrenched,  and  was  strongly  held, 
but  a  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Division  stormed  it,  regard- 
less of  the  hot  artillery  and  musketry  fire  which  faced 
them,  without  firing  a  shot  in  reply.  After  being  twice 
repulsed,  they  carried  the  bridge  with  the  bayonet, 
taking  three  guns.  "  The  regiments,  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  did  not  take  a  musket 
from  the  shoulder  until  they  carried  the  village.  The 
enemy  brought  forward  his  reserves  and  made  many 
desperate  efforts  to  retake  the  bridge,  but  could  not 
succeed.  This  was  repeated  until  the  bridge  became 
so  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded  that  they  were 
rolled  over  the  parapet  into  the  river  below." 

Near  by,  Vandeleur's  Brigade  of  the  Light  Division, 
which  had  been  sent  along  the  river  to  lend  a  hand, 
captured  another  fortified  village  on  the  French  left, 
and  also  two  batteries  of  artillery.  The  52nd  Oxford- 
shires  led  here,  "  deployed  into  line  as  if  at  Shorncliffe," 
with  the  Riflemen  "  five  or  six  deep,  keeping  up  a  fire 
nothing  could  resist."  "  After  that,"  as  one  of  the 
52nd  also  records,  "  we  rushed  at  the  village,  and 
though  the  ground  was  intersected  by  gardens  and 
ditches,  nothing  ever  checked  us  until  we  reached  the 
rear  of  the  village,  where  we  halted  to  re-form — the 
twelve  guns,  tumbrils,  horses,  etc.,  standing  in  our 
possession."  Not  far  off  at  the  same  time  "  in  a  wild 
mel^e  the  Syth  carried  the  village  of  Hermanadad." 
To  the  last  the  French  resisted  with  stubborn 
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endurance,  holding  out  for  more  than  five  fierce  hours. 
Some  of  the  British  batteries,  indeed,  in  that  time 
used  up  their  shot  and  shell.  "  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  enemy,"  says  an  officer,  "  towards  the 
end  the  Commandant  of  Artillery  actually  directed  the 
nearest  guns  to  keep  up  a  fire  of  blank  cartridge." 

Wellington  from  first  to  last  pressed  his  centre 
attack  strenuously,  advancing  for  over  six  miles  across 
rough  and  difficult  country  :  "  over  broken  ground, 
forming  lines,  columns,  or  threading  the  windings  of 
the  difficult  paths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  or  the  opposition  of  the  enemy."  Steadily  the 
British  in  that  part  of  the  field  bore  down  the  fierce 
efforts  the  enemy  repeatedly  made  to  force  them  back. 
The  centre  divisions,  moving  steadily  forward,  kept 
charging  the  French  alternately.  Their  order  all 
through  was  magnificent.  "  The  alignment  was  taken 
up,"  says  a  Lieutenant  of  the  52nd,  speaking  of  the 
steadiness  of  his  regiment,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  all,  "  with  the  same  precision  as  on  a  field- 
day,  and  a  beautiful  line  was  formed  ;  the  enemy's  balls 
knocking  a  file  out  at  every  discharge,  the  sergeants  in 
rear  calling  out  '  Who  got  that  ?'  and  entering  their 
names  on  the  list  of  casualties." 

All  through  the  day,  continually  in  front,  Wellington 
exposed  himself  freely,  at  times  riding  directly  across 
the  fire-swept  zone  under  the  incessant  cannonading  of 
the  French  artillery.  "  Through  this  tremendous  fire 
Lord  Wellington  had  to  pass  as  he  galloped.  .  .  .  His 
route  being  nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  he  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  about  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fortunately 
escaped  untouched."  Vittoria,  it  may  be  added,  was 
Copenhagen's  first  battle  with  Wellington  on  his  back. 
Wellington  had  not  long  before  bought  his  famous 
charger  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart. 
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The  troops  in  the  centre  fought  their  way  forward 
from  Arinez  across  those  fiercely  contested  six  miles 
step  by  step.  In  places  they  were  hard  put  to  it 
at  times,  some  of  them,  to  hold  the  ground  they  had 
won  against  the  enemy's  repeated  counter-attacks ;  but 
comrades  were  ever  at  hand  to  assist  or  reinforce, 
and  the  stubbornly  resisting  French  were  steadily 
pressed  back.  This,  as  one  who  was  at  Vittoria  wit- 
nessed it,  is  how  the  battle  in  the  centre  took  shape  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon : 

"The  Fourth  Division  pushed  back  the  left  centre 
of  the  French,  and  were  fighting  successfully  and  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour  among  crags  and  broken 
ground.  The  Seventh  Division  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy's  right  centre,  which  resisted  so  desperately, 
and  galled  them  from  a  wood  and  windows  of  houses 
with  such  showers  of  bullets,  that  victory  for  a  short 
time  was  doubtful.  However,  the  Second  Brigade  of 
the  Light  Division  coming  up,  fresh  and  with  closed 
ranks,  assisted  by  the  Sixth  Division,  broke  through  all 
opposition  at  a  run  and  routed  the  enemy  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  four  divisions  of  the  centre  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  shooting  forward  alternately, 
leaving  the  killed  and  wounded  scattered  over  a  great 
extent  of  country.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  a 
sort  of  running  fight,  with  hard  contests  at  certain 
points,  the  centre  of  the  army  had  gained  five  miles  in 
this  amphitheatre. 

"  At  half-past  six  we  were  within  one  mile  of 
Vittoria.  The  French  army  now  drew  up  and  showed 
such  an  imposing  front  that  our  left  centre,  facing 
AH,  was  completely  kept  at  bay,  owing  to  the 
blazing  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  vomiting  forth  death 
and  destruction  to  all  who  advanced  against  them. 
This  roaring  of  artillery  continued  for  more  than  an 
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hour  on  both  sides  with  unabated  vigour.  The  smoke 
rolled  up  in  such  clouds  tttat  we  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish the  white  town  of  Vittoria. 

"  During  this  momentous  struggle  the  centre  of  the 
French  covered  a  bare  hill  and  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  immovable,  pouring  their  musketry  into 
the  now  thinned  ranks  of  the  Third  Division.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  would  be  able  to  keep  their 
ground  under  such  a  deadly  fire  from  very  superior 
numbers,  but  they  maintained  this  dangerous  post  with 
heroic  firmness,  having  led  the  van  throughout  the 
battle.  At  this  period  of  the  action  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  strain  every  nerve  to  win  it  before  nightfall. 

"  The  Fourth  Division  on  our  right  shot  forward 
against  a  sugar-loaf  hill  and  broke  a  French  division, 
who  retired  up  it  in  a  confused  mass,  firing  over  each 
other's  heads,  without  danger  to  themselves,  owing  to 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  I  was  laughing  at  this 
novel  method  of  throwing  bullets  when  one  struck  me 
on  the  sash  and  fell  at  my  feet,  thereby  cooling  my 
ardour  for  a  short  time.  However,  when  a  little  re- 
covered from  my  pain,  I  picked  it  up  and  put  the 
precious  piece  of  lead  in  my  pocket. 

"  The  scene  that  now  presented  itself  was  magnifi- 
cently grand :  the  valley  resounded  with  confused 
sounds  like  those  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  was 
crowded  with  red  bodies  of  infantry  and  the  smoking 
artillery. 

"The  enemy  sacrificed  all  their  cannon  with  the 
exception  of  eight  pieces,  while  withdrawing  the  right 
of  their  army  behind  the  left  wing  under  cover  of  this 
tremendous  cannonade,  which  was  the  only  chance  left 
them  to  quit  the  field  in  a  compact  body.  The  left 
wing  retired  by  echelon  of  divisions  and  brigades  from 
the  right,  while  delivering  their  fire.  Their  last  division 
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quitted  the  field  with  nearly  empty  cartridge-boxes. 
They  managed  to  drag  their  eight  pieces  of  artillery 
across  the  fields  for  nearly  a  league,  but  coming  to 
marshy  ground  they  stuck  fast,  and  three  of  them  rolled 
into  a  ditch,  with  mules  struggling  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  their  harness."  Two  pieces  only  the 
enemy  carried  out  of  action,  owing  to  the  roads  being 
so  blocked  up  with  wagons.  "  To  prevent  their  being 
immediately  used,"  adds  another  British  officer,  "  the 
French  cannon  were  in  many  instances  thrown  into  the 
ditches  and  narrow  ravines,  where,  overturned  and 
mixed  with  tumbrils  and  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
wounded  soldiers,  they  presented  unusually  marked 
indications  of  defeat  and  evidence  of  the  consequently 
secured  victory  already  obtained." 

Then  came  the  British  final  advance. 

"  I  heard  a  tremendous  rush  on  our  left,"  describes 
L'Estrange  of  the  3ist,  "  the  ground  seemed  actually 
to  quake  under  me,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  I  saw  the  whole  British  host — artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry — throwing  themselves  on  the  line  of  the 
French  army.  Three  or  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
were  at  the  moment  charging,  and  galloped  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  French  line  stood  : 
it  was  too  steep  for  the  horses  to  ascend,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  wheel.  But  the  firm  and  uncompromising 
style  in  which  the  British  army  advanced  was  too 
much  for  the  nerves  of  the  French.  They  turned  in 
retreat  along  their  whole  line,  and  the  Battle  of  Vittoria 
was  won." 

The  moment  for  the  cavalry  to  do  their  work  had 
arrived,  and  Wellington  sent  off  an  aide-de-camp  at  full 
gallop  to  summon  up  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  and  his 
hussars. 

"  Reports  were  coming  in  of  the   guns  taken,  and 
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that  the  French  were  hurrying  through  the  town  and 
giving  way  at  all  points.  Long  trains  of  wagons  and 
beasts  of  burden  were  now  seen  issuing  from  Vittoria." 
Wellington  asked  Leith  Hay  of  his  Staff,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  had  been  ex- 
changed only  that  morning  just  before  the  firing  opened, 
if  the  retreating  carriages  they  saw  were  on  the  Irun 
road.  "  On  being  told,"  records  Leith  Hay,  "  that  it 
was  the  Pampeluna  road  they  were  on,  and  that 
Graham  must  have  already  cut  off  the  retreat  by  the 
Bayonne  road,  Lord  Wellington  pressed  the  pursuit 
more  animatedly  still." 

Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  came  up  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Hussar  Brigade  along  the  Camino  Real  at  a  rapid 
pace.  He  was  told  "  to  branch  off  to  the  left  and 
charge  the  flying  enemy." 

The  order  was  obeyed  on  the  instant. 

Making  their  way  rapidly  towards  the  left  of  the 
town,  the  loth  Hussars  dashed  forward,  the  fore- 
most of  the  British  light  horse,  and  got  to  the  city  gate 
on  that  side  close  on  the  heels  of  the  hindmost  French 
infantry  as  they  ran  through.  Many  of  the  Frenchmen 
were  overtaken  and  sabred  before  the  gate  was  reached ; 
some  of  them  cut  down  as  they  ran,  others  after  making 
a  brave  effort  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  "  I  saw,"  says 
an  officer  with  the  Horse  Artillery,  following  closely 
after  the  cavalry  rush,  "more  than  one  instance  of 
desperate  refusals  to  surrender.  One  poor  fellow  was 
at  length  cut  down  by  three  dragoons,  who  in  vain 
required  him  to  surrender." 

The  Prince's  Hussars  reached  the  gate  before  it 
could  be  shut,  and  rode  through.  King  Joseph  had 
passed  that  way  not  many  minutes  earlier.  Getting 
into  his  travelling  carriage,  a  roomy  six-horsed  berline, 
in  front  of  the  house  where  he  had  lodged  on  the 
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night  before,  Joseph  had  hastily  driven  off,  trampling  a 
passage  through  the  mob  of  fugitives  in  the  streets, 
his  mounted  escort  using  their  swords  to  clear  the 
way.  He  was  just  passing  the  eastern  gate  of  Vittoria, 
on  the  far  side,  as  the  loth  Hussars  came  clattering 
through  the  western  gate. 

Forward  went  the  pursuing  hussars  at  a  rapid  trot 
through  the  streets,  hardly  checked  for  a  moment 
amid  the  confusion  that  was  rampant  on  all  sides,  and 
being  cheered  by  the  Spanish  townsfolk,  frantically 
calling  out  to  encourage  them,  and  shouting  down 
"  Vivas !"  from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  The 
hussars,  making  a  turn  to  the  right  in  the  town,  found 
their  way  quickly  to  the  Pampeluna  gate  and  out  on 
to  the  main  road  beyond. 

There  they  immediately  came  on  an  immense, 
jumbled  together  crowd  of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
and  sizes — carriages  and  carts,  tumbrils  and  baggage- 
wagons,  intermixed  and  jammed  together  in  a  hope- 
less block  along  the  road,  and  for  hundreds  of  yards  to 
each  side  of  it,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  among  a  mob 
of  transport  animals  and  panic-stricken  drivers,  women, 
and  followers,  shouting  and  cursing  and  vociferating 
noisily  as  they  thronged  together  in  utter  disorder  and 
confusion. 

The  scene  of  chaos,  indeed,  almost  beggared  de- 
scription. The  ground  "  for  nearly  a  square  league  " 
was  "  choked  up  with  carriages  filled  with  imploring 
ladies,"  as  one  of  our  officers  saw  it,  "wagons  with 
specie  and  ammunition,  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
goats  and  mules."  Heavy  fourgons,  lettered  "Domaine 
Exterieure  de  S.M.  1'Empereur,"  stopped  the  way  in 
one  place.  At  another  stood  a  string  of  Spanish 
Court  conveyances  alongside  of  a  huddled  mass  of 
commissariat-wagons  and  tumbrils,  rows  of  powder 
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and  baggage  wagons,  carts  laden  with  provisions  and 
wine-casks,  ox-carts  heaped  up  with  furniture  or  costly 
property,  booty  plundered  by  the  French  in  all  parts 
of  Spain.  On  every  hand  were  carriages,  carrying  the 
wives  and  children  of  officers  of  rank  and  civil  officials, 
or  ladies  who  were  not  wives,  the  femmes  de  campagne 
of  various  people.  Some  of  these  poor  things  were 
wearing  the  garb  of  nuns,  hapless  young  women  torn 
by  force  from  their  convents,  and  doomed  to  attend 
the  fortunes  of  their  lovers  amid  the  scenes  of  that 
awful  evening.  Not  a  few  of  the  carriage  occupants, 
some  of  them  fashionably-dressed  ladies,  had  aban- 
doned their  carriages  in  sheer  fright  at  what  was  going 
on  all  around,  and  were  to  be  seen,  in  a  British  officer's 
words,  "  scuttling  about  with  tucked-up  petticoats," 
and  frantically  entreating  assistance,  some  of  them 
holding  shrieking  children  in  their  arms,  others  carry- 
ing lap-dogs,  or  parrots  in  cages,  or  monkeys. 

Everywhere  there  was  frantic  terror.  The  guns  of 
the  pursuing  army  were  thundering  with  shot  and 
crashing  shells  on  the  retreating  French  battalions, 
and  every  minute  the  din  of  the  firing  was  coming 
closer.  "  As  the  English  shot,"  describes  an  eye- 
witness, "  went  booming  overhead,  the  vast  crowd  of 
people  started  and  swerved  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of  distress  arose." 

Already  their  chance  of  escape  had  gone.  The 
enormous  convoy  trains,  almost  as  they  began  to  move, 
had  had  to  halt.  The  road  had  got  blocked  some  way 
ahead  by  an  overturned  wagon,  bringing  everything  in 
rear  to  a  standstill.  It  was  a  fearful  moment  for  that 
surging,  swarming  mass  of  terrified  non-combatants 
penned  together  there,  and  powerless  either  to  go 
forward  or  to  get  back.  The  transport-men  over 
yonder  were  labouring  their  hardest,  and  tugging  with 
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every  muscle  to  drag  the  clumsy  upset  vehicle  off  the 
road,  but  time  was  against  them.  Unless,  though,  they 
were  able  to  clear  the  heavily-packed  fourgon  out  of 
the  way,  it  was  impossible  for  a  single  wagon  in  rear 
to  get  by.  King  Joseph,  fortunately  for  him,  so  far, 
had  passed  the  spot  just  before  the  great  baggage- 
wagon  went  over. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  it  was  that  the  British 
hussars  suddenly  appeared. 

As  the  leading  squadron  of  the  loth,  headed  by 
Captain  Henry  Wyndham  and  the  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester, emerged  clear  of  the  city  gate  and  moved 
forward  for  as  far  as  they  could  get  alongside  the  road, 
a  body  of  French  soldiers  from  near  by,  part  of  the 
rearmost  baggage-guard,  made  at  them  to  keep  them 
off.  The  Frenchmen  were  charged  and  ridden  down 
and  dispersed  on  the  spot,  and  several  taken  prisoners. 
The  next  moment,  as  the  hussars  were  re-forming  and 
securing  the  prisoners,  a  French  dragoon  regiment 
came  unexpectedly  on  the  scene  in  their  rear.  The 
copper  helmets  came  out  of  the  city  through  the  same 
gate  by  which  the  loth  had  come.  Apparently,  the 
dragoons  had  been  blocked  in  another  street  in  Vit- 
toria  as  the  loth  Hussars  passed  through,  and  so  now 
came  out  behind  them.  They  began  to  form  in  rear 
of  the  hussars,  as  though  about  to  attack  them,  when 
more  of  the  enemy,  a  French  column  of  infantry  from 
somewhere  else,  also  appeared,  coming  on  in  that 
direction.  One  of  the  battalions  fired  a  hasty  volley 
at  the  hussars  and  emptied  a  number  of  saddles,  kill- 
ing or  wounding  men  and  horses,  but  the  troopers  of 
the  loth  did  not  flinch.  It  was  impossible  to  charge 
owing  to  the  ditches  and  broken  ground.  Then,  the 
next  moment,  their  assailants  suddenly  turned  their 
backs  and  went  off  at  a  run  after  the  rest  of  the  re- 
23 
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treating  army.  The  other  squadrons  of  the  loth  were 
close  at  hand  by  now,  whereupon  Captain  Wyndham, 
with  his  own  men,  the  leading  squadron  of  the  regi- 
ment, promptly  again  took  up  the  pursuit,  leaving  the 
others  to  collect  prisoners  and  follow. 

Wyndham  and  his  men  were  jostling  their  way  for- 
ward near  the  high  road,  when,  at  a  little  distance 
ahead  at  one  point,  they  caught  sight  of  a  huge  vehicle 
on  the  road  before  them,  galloping  hurriedly  forward 
with  a  cavalry  escort.  It  was  King  Joseph,  who  was 
inside  the  big  travelling-coach  as  it  went  jolting  and 
swaying  and  rocking  forward  at  a  high  speed,  escaping 
in  his  berline,  but  that  of  course  the  British  could 
hardly  have  guessed.  They  had  not  much  time  in  the 
rush,  although  as  they  neared  the  coach  the  sight  of 
the  Royal  Arms  of  Spain,  with  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
displaying  the  Napoleonic  Eagle  gaudily  painted  on 
the  panels,  might  have  told  the  tale. 

Captain  Wyndham,  ahead  of  the  troopers  by  a  few 
yards,  got  up  to  the  carriage  first.  The  royal  escort 
were  mostly  ahead  at  the  moment,  clearing  a  passage, 
it  would  seem.  Wyndham  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
and,  racing  up  abreast  of  the  door,  he  fired  into  the 
carriage  through  the  near  window.  The  next  instant 
the  opposite  door  flew  open,  and  King  Joseph  bounded 
out  into  the  road.  Running  in  among  his  escort  before 
any  of  the  British  could  reach  him,  he  was  hastily  helped 
up  on  to  a  spare  horse  and  was  off  and  away,  with  his 
guard  closing  in  round  him.  The  outriders  bolted  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  carriage  was  stopped  and  made 
a  prize  of.  A  minute  or  two  later  the  rest  of  the 
loth  Hussars  came  dashing  up  to  the  spot.  After  that 
all  went  forward  again  to  take  their  part  in  the  general 
pursuit,  which  was  kept  up  until  the  coming  on  of 
night  compelled  a  halt. 
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King  Joseph's  Sword  of  State  was  found  by  a  Spanish 
officer  in  another  of  the  royal  carriages — there  were 
three  taken  at  Vittoria  altogether — blocked  on  the  road 
behind.  In  them  and  in  the  royal  berline  were  also 
found,  rolled  up  for  transit,  as  they  had  been  cut  from 
their  frames  when  Joseph  left  Madrid,  the  priceless  art 
treasures  now  at  Apsley  House,  among  them  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  pictures  of  Velasquez,  Coreggio,  Murillo, 
and  Titian.  Wellington,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  desired 
to  hand  them  all  over  to  the  restored  King  of  Spain,  but 
Ferdinand,  with  magnificent  courtesy,  requested  him  as 
a  personal  favour  to  retain  the  entire  collection.  "  His 
Majesty,  touched  by  your  delicacy,"  wrote  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  Wellington  in  reply,  "does  not  wish 
to  deprive  you  of  what  has  come  into  your  possession 
by  means  as  just  as  they  were  honourable."  Welling- 
ton was  formally  requested  to  "let  the  matter  rest 
where  it  stands  and  not  refer  to  it  further." 

A  clean  sweep,  indeed,  was  made  of  the  royal  belong- 
ings, State  insignia  and  wardrobe  ;  richly-embroidered 
velvet  and  satin  garments,  silken  underwear,  cut-glass 
scent  bottles,  a  luxurious  silver  travelling-service  and 
Sevres  china  plates  and  dishes.  "  King  Joseph,"  in 
the  words  of  one  of  Wellington's  Staff,  "  that  night 
had  neither  a  knife  or  fork  nor  a  clean  shirt  with  him." 

Paddy  Shannon  of  the  87th,  or  a  private  of  the  same 
regiment,  which  of  the  two  is  not  quite  clear,  got  hold 
of  Marshal  Jourdan's  baton  in  ransacking  the  Mar- 
shal's campaigning  coach  which  was  captured  among 
the  jammed  together  conglomeration  of  vehicles  which 
fell  into  our  hands  on  the  Pampeluna  road.  The 
Marshal  got  away  just  in  time,  going  off  wrapped  up 
in  a  blanket.  He  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  ague,  and  had  had,  indeed,  to  keep  in  his  carriage  on 
the  battlefield  all  day,  being  too  unwell  to  mount  a 
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horse.  Jourdan  had,  though,  to  get  into  the  saddle 
at  the  last  moment  to  make  his  escape  in  the  general 
stampede.  The  finder  of  the  baton  wrenched  off  the 
gold  bands  that  tipped  it  at  either  end  before  handing 
it  over  to  Colonel  Gough  of  Barrosa  fame,  who  com- 
manded the  87th  at  Vittoria.  It  was  handed  round 
among  Wellington's  Staff  next  day,  and  Sir  Augustus 
Frazer,  who  also  saw  it,  describes  it  in  a  letter.  "  I 
have  just  seen  Jourdan's  baton  or  staff  of  Marshal : 
it  is  covered  with  blue  velvet,  is  a  foot  or  more  long, 
and  has  thirty-two  embroidered  eagles  on  it.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  red  Morocco  case  with  silver  clasps  and 
eagles.  At  each  end  is  printed  in  gold  characters  : 
'  Le  Marshal  Jean-Baptiste  Jourdan.'  " 

"There  is  also,"  adds  Sir  A.  Frazer,  "a  colour 
belonging  to  the  '  ioome  Regiment  du  Ligne,  4me 
Bataillon  ' :  the  colour  is  a  yard  and  a  half  square." 

The  baton,  together  with  the  captured  flag,  was  sent 
by  Wellington  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  return, 
conferred  on  the  victor  of  Vittoria  the  rank  of  a 
British  Field-Marshal  and  presented  him  with  the 
"  Baton  of  England,"  a  gold-plated  staff,  some  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  bearing  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  on  it, 
and  decorated  with  laurel  and  oak  bands,  plaited  to 
form  a  series  of  diamond-shaped  patterns  with  lions 
in  the  centre,  the  upper  end  being  surmounted  with 
a  figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  lower 
end  bearing  the  inscription :  "  From  His  Royal  High- 
ness George  Augustus  Frederic,  Regent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  Arthur, 
Marquess  of  Wellington,  K.G.,  Field-Marshal  of 
England,  1813."  "  Your  glorious  conduct,""  began 
the  letter  which  accompanied  the  baton,  "  is  beyond 
all  human  praise,  and  far  above  my  reward.  I  know 
no  language  the  world  affords  worthy  to  express  it.  I 
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feel  I  have  nothing  left  to  say,  but  most  devoutly  to 
offer  up  my  prayers  to  Providence  that  it  has,  in  its 
omnipotent  bounty,  blessed  my  country  and  myself 
with  such  a  General." 

Marshal  Jourdan's  baton  and  the  flag  of  the  looth 
of  the  Line  were  displayed  in  London  at  the  Grand 
Banquet  and  Festival  held  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  on 
July  20,  at  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  five  Royal 
Princes,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Sussex,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Gloucester,  attended,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  and  all  the  foreign  Am- 
bassadors in  London.  A  bust  of  Wellington  formed 
the  centre  of  the  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration, 
draped  in  national  flags,  with  Jourdan's  baton  con- 
spicuously placed  beneath  the  bust.  Close  by,  between 
two  State  trumpeters,  stood  a  grenadier  of  the  First 
Guards  holding  the  captured  colour  of  the  looth  of 
the  Line. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Wellington's  trophies  from  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Vittoria  now  in  the  custodianship 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  at  Windsor  Castle. 

"  Never  before  in  modern  times,"  says  the  historian 
Allison,  "had  such  a  prodigious  accumulation  of 
military  stores  and  private  wealth  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  victorious  army.  Marshal  Jourdan's  baton, 
Joseph's  private  carriages  and  Sword  of  State,  151 
brass  guns,  415  caissons  of  ammunition,  1,300,000  ball- 
cartridges,  14,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  40,000 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  constituted  the  military  trophies 
of  a  victory,  where  6,000  also  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  1,000  prisoners  taken.  It  at  one  blow  destroyed 
the  war-like  efficiency  of  the  French  army,  swept 
them  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Spanish  plains,  and 
made  Joseph's  crown  fall  from  his  head.  No  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  private  plunder  which 
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was  taken  on  the  field,  but  it  exceeded  anything  in 
modern  war ;  for  it  was  not  the  produce  of  the  sack  of 
a  city,  or  the  devastation  of  a  province,  but  the  accu- 
mulated plunder  of  a  kingdom  during  five  years,  joined 
to  the  arrears  of  pay  of  the  invader's  host  for  two, 
which  was  now  at  one  fell  swoop  reft  from  the  spoiler. 
Independent  of  private  booty,  no  less  than  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the  military  chest  of  the  army 
were  taken  ;  and  of  private  wealth  the  amount  was  so 
prodigious,  that  for  miles  together  the  pursuers  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and  silver, 
without  stooping  to  pick  it  up  !" 


XIX 

WHERE  WELLINGTON'S  TROPHIES  ARE  NOW 

HOW  many  guns  did  Wellington's  soldiers  take  from 
the  enemy  ?    Wellington  himself  did  not  know. 

"  Returning  with  him  one  day  from  the  hunting- 
field,"'  says  Lord  Ellesmere  in  his  "  Recollections,"  "  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  form  any  calculation  of  the 
number  of  guns  he  had  taken  in  the  course  of  his 
career.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  not  with  any  accuracy  ;  some- 
where about  3,000  I  should  guess.  At  Oporto,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Douro,  I  took  the  entire  siege-train 
of  the  enemy;  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  I  took  every 
gun  they  had  in  the  field.  What,  however,  is  more 
extraordinary,  I  don't  think  I  ever  lost  a  gun  in  my 
life.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,'  Wellington  went 
on  to  explain,  '  three  of  my  guns  attached  to  some 
Portuguese  cavalry  were  captured  in  a  trifling  affair 
near  Madrid,  but  they  were  recovered  next  day.  In 
the  Pyrenees  Lord  Hill  found  himself  obliged  to  throw 
eight  or  nine  guns  over  a  precipice,  but  those  also 
were  recovered,  and  never  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands 
at  all.'  " 

How  many  of  Wellington's  3,000  trophy  cannon  are 
in  existence  now  ?  A  dozen  ?  Hardly  as  many.  There 
are  four  French  field-guns  from  Vittoria  and  Waterloo 
displayed  as  trophies  in  the  grounds  of  Chelsea.  There 
is  one  kept  as  a  curiosity  at  the  Rotunda  on  Wool- 
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wich  Common.  Apparently,  the  only  other  artillery 
trophy  existing  is  the  great  Cadiz  mortar  on  the  parade 
by  the  Horse  Guards — the  "  Prince  Regent's  bomb," 
it  used  to  be  called.  Marshal  Soult  during  his  long 
siege  of  Cadiz,  between  1809  and  1812,  had  the  mortar 
specially  cast  at  Seville  in  order  to  be  able  to  shell  the 
Spanish  lines  from  the  Trocadero  batteries,  two  and  a 
half  miles  off.  So  great  was  the  concussion  every  time 
the  monster  pie  3  was  fired  that  on  each  occasion  it 
shattered  its  solid  timber-mounting  to  pieces,  and  had 
finally  to  be  slung  in  chains  when  in  action.  Soult 
abandoned  it  when  he  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz 
as  one  result  of  the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  Cadiz 
Regency  thereupon  presented  the  mortar  to  the 
British  Goverment  as  a  trophy  and  thank-offering  for 
the  invaluable  services  rendered  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  by  the  British  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  the  naval 
squadron  on  duty  off  Cadiz  in  support. 

Two  guns,  one  from  Vittoria,  one  from  Waterloo— 
"  two  fine  brass  field-pieces,"  as  they  are  described — 
used  to  be  kept  at  the  Tower  in  the  great  "  Military 
Trophy "  in  the  Armoury ;  but  both  were  destroyed 
in  the  disastrous  Tower  fire  of  1841,  which  deprived 
the  nation  of  so  many  other  priceless  relics  won  by 
the  heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  all  over  the 
world. 

A  number  of  Peninsular  War  and  Waterloo  trophy 
cannon,  it  was  originally  projected,  were  to  have  had  a 
place  round  the  Wellington  monument  on  Black  Down, 
near  the  little  town  of  Wellington,  on  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  border.  They  were  sent  round  by  sea  from 
Woolwich  to  Exeter  by  order  of  the  War  Office,  but 
through  some  blundering,  and  general  public  indiffer- 
ence in  the  West  Country,  they  were  left  lying  for 
years  on  the  quay  at  Exeter,  where  they  were  finally 


sold — so  at  least  it  is  said — as  "old  metal."     At  any 
rate,  the  trophies  have  long  since  disappeared. 

Many  of  the  French  cannon  taken  in  the  Peninsular 
War  were  made  over  by  Wellington  on  capture  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  went  to  form  batteries  for  their  armies. 
Most  of  those  brought  as  trophies  to  England  were 
melted  down  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  in  1820,  to  be  re- 
founded  as  British  field-guns  for  the  Royal  Artillery — 
an  inexpensive  and  practical  way  of  saving  money  for 
the  Treasury.  Of  those  that  were  left,  some  of  the 
Peninsular  War  trophy  guns  were  granted  for  the 
Achilles  statue  in  Hyde  Park,  erected  to  Wellington  in 
1822  ;  some  were  given  to  be  recast  in  the  shape  of 
lamp-posts  on  the  rebuilt  London  Bridge  of  1831 ; 
some  were  utilized  for  the  metal  frame  of  Wellington's 
funeral  car. 

Several  of  the  regiments  of  our  modern  army,  of 
course,  possess  trophies  won  in  action  in  the  Penin- 
sular War.  The  Arroyo  drums  of  the  Border  Regi- 
ment, the  Drum-Major's  staff  of  the  South  Lancashire's, 
and  that  captured  by  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  ; 
the  "Drummer's  Colour"  of  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers;  the  "Jingling  Johnny"  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  are  among  the  best  known  of  them. 

Wellington  sent  home  to  England  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Spain  in  all  seven  Eagles  and  thirteen  French 
flags  and  colours.  All  the  flags — or  practically  all,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  traced — are  still  in  existence,  hung 
as  trophies,  most  of  them,  round  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
and  hall  of  the  Chelsea  veterans.  Five  of  the  Penin- 
sular Eagles  only,  however,  exist,  all  now  at  Chelsea 
Hospital.  The  two  that  have  disappeared  were  the 
one  stolen,  the  other  lent — unofficially,  while  the  trophy 
was  at  Whitehall — to  an  artist  who,  according  to  the 
explanation  offered,  "  forgot  "  to  return  it. 
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Barrosa's  trophy — the  "  Eagle  with  the  Golden 
Wreath,"  as  it  was  commonly  spoken  of  at  the  time — 
was  the  first  of  Wellington's  spoils  of  victory  to  reach 
London,  sent  home  to  King  George,  "  to  be  laid  at  His 
Majesty's  feet."  It  was  stolen  from  the  Chapel  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  in  April,  1852,  during  the  pensioners' 
dinner-time  at  noon,  by  a  cool  thief,  attracted  by  the 
fact  that  the  wreath  was  of  pure — if  rather  thin — gold. 
Using  a  ladder  that  some  workmen,  then  doing  repairs 
to  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  had  left  in  position,  the 
scoundrel  got  on  to  the  roof,  and  through  a  trap-door 
into  the  organ-loft,  in  front  of  which  the  wreathed 
Eagle  hung,  its  staff  projecting  into  the  nave.  He 
broke  the  Eagle  from  its  staff  and  hid  it  under  his 
coat,  and  got  away  with  it  undetected.  Nor  was 
anything  ever  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

A  gilded  imitation  eagle  represents  the  Barrosa 
trophy  at  Chelsea  now,  as  is  frankly  stated  on  a  brass 
tablet  fixed  underneath  the  memorial  emblem  now 
there,  set  up  among  the  twelve  genuine  Napoleonic 
Eagles  which  we  possess.  A  careful  drawing  of  the 
Barrosa  trophy  had,  fortunately,  been  made  not  long 
before  by  one  of  the  Captains  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
reproducing  the  "  Eagle  with  the  Golden  Wreath  " 
exactly  to  scale,  and  from  it,  and  also  by  taking  a 
mould  of  one  of  the  other  Eagles,  the  existing  effigy 
was  made. 

The  two  Eagles  taken  at  Salamanca,  those  of 
Napoleon's  22nd  and  62nd  of  the  Line,  were  the  next 
to  arrive  in  England,  in  a  condition  that  told  vividly 
what  they  had  gone  through  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"  They  were,"  describes  somebody  who  saw  them  on 
their  reaching  London,  "  dreadfully  mutilated  and 
destroyed  in  the  conflict."  One  of  them,  the  writer 
adds,  "has  lost  its  head,  part  of  its  neck,  one  leg,  and 
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the  thunderbolt."  Each  Eagle  was  perched  on  a 
thunderbolt,  which  was  fixed  on  to  a  square  brass 
tablet,  bearing  the  regimental  number  in  raised  figures. 
Underneath  the  tablet  was  a  screw  by  which  it  was 
fastened  to  the  pole  carrying  the  silken  tricolour  of 
the  regimental  standard. 

The  fourth  Eagle  seen  in  England  was  that  of  the 
French  agth  of  the  Line.  That  arrived  a  few  weeks 
later,  together  with  two  others,  making  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  series.  It  was  fished  up  by  some  Portu- 
guese peasants  out  of  the  River  Coa,  where  it  had 
been  dropped  when  its  bearer  was  shot  in  a  night- 
battle  during  Masse"na's  retreat  from  in  front  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  in  which  the  French  rearguard 
was  driven  in  rout  across  the  river.  A  reward  was 
offered  by  Wellington  for  its  recovery,  and  the  peasants 
searched  for  it  for  weeks. 

The  other  two,  the  Eagles  of  the  French  i3th  and 
5ist  Regiments,  were  found  in  the  Buen  Retire,  the 
French  arsenal  at  Madrid,  the  garrison  of  which 
surrendered  on  summons  when  Wellington's  victorious 
troops  marched  into  the  Spanish  capital  after  Sala- 
manca. They  had  been  deposited  in  the  arsenal  for 
security  while  their  regiments  were  on  detached  service 
among  the  mountains,  fighting  guerilla  bands  of  Spanish 
peasants. 

Our  seventh  trophy  Eagle  from  the  Peninsular  War 
was  taken  in  one  of  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
combat  at  the  Pass  of  Maya.  It  was  the  Eagle  of  the 
French  28th  Regiment,  and,  as  it  chanced  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  the  British  regiment  into  whose  hands  it  fell 
was  our  own  28th,  the  celebrated  "  Slashers,"  the 
present-day  ist  Battalion  of  the  Gloucestershires. 
This  Eagle  reached  England  in  1814,  and,  as  there 
was  peace  with  France  at  the  time,  Napoleon  having 
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abdicated  and  been  sent  into  banishment  at  Elba,  no 
public  display  and  official  military  ceremonial  attended 
its  reception,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  other 
Eagle  trophies.  Hung  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall, some  years  later  (a  "  high  personage,"  according 
to  one  story,  an  official  of  the  War  Office,  according  to 
another),  privately  lent  the  Eagle  to  an  artist  friend  to 
make  a  drawing  of  it  for  a  picture  he  had  in  hand. 
It  went  to  the  artist's  studio,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
For  obvious  reasons  after  that  the  whole  business  was 
hushed  up  and  kept  quiet. 

Thus  the  tale  is  made  up  of  Wellington's  seven 
Eagle-trophies  from  the  Peninsular  War. 

One  other  that  was  taken,  the  Eagle  of  the  52nd, 
captured  at  Pampeluna,  Wellington  sent  as  a  gift  to  the 
Spanish  Regency.  It  has  since  disappeared  as  have 
most  of  the  Peninsular  War  trophies  that  fell  into 
Spanish  hands.  The  only  Eagle  now  in  Spain  is  that 
of  a  French  man-of-war,  taken  at  Vigo  dockyard  in 
May,  1808. 

That  other  Eagles  besides  these  were  captured  but 
never  reached  England  is  quite  possible. 

On  other  battlefields  British  soldiers  more  than  once 
or  twice  picked  up  Eagle-poles  stripped  of  their  flags, 
and  with  the  Eagles  that  had  topped  them  gone.  After 
Talavera,  for  instance,  where  Wellington  made  a  halt 
for  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  British  officer 
found  some  of  his  men  "  round  a  bivouac  fire,  using 
part  of  what  had  plainly  been  a  French  Eagle-pole  for 
a  poker  while  cooking  their  rations."  Broken  lengths 
of  other  Eagle-poles  were  picked  up  on  that  evening. 
"  We  took  several  silk  standards,  but  the  poles  were 
much  broken  and  the  silk  torn,"  writes  another  officer. 
The  27th  (now  the  Worcestershire  Regiment)  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  two  French  standards  without  their 
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Eagles,  but  having  "  on  the  top  of  each  pole  a  plate 
with  screw-holes,  showing  they  had  had  an  Eagle  each." 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  of  the  detaching  of 
Eagles  from  their  poles  by  their  bearers  to  prevent 
capture  and  enable  them  to  be  hidden  and  got  away 
with.  The  metal  plates  with  screw-holes,  mentioned  by 
the  officer  of  the  2gth,  were  of  course  really  put  there 
for  convenience,  so  that  the  Eagles  might  be  easily 
detached  for  cleaning  and  polishing,  and  an  Eagle- 
bearer  would  naturally  take  advantage  of  the  screw- 
fixing  in  a  moment  of  distress  for  the  saving  of  the 
Eagle. 

This  also  happened  after  Talavera.  A  party  of  soldiers 
of  King  George's  former  Hanoverian  army  who  fought 
under  Wellington  in  Spain  as  the  "  King's  German 
Legion  "  found,  first  some  pieces  of  a  broken  staff,  and 
then,  after  a  careful  hunt  all  round,  organized  by  a 
sharp  young  officer,  came  upon  the  Eagle  itself,  which 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  staff.  It  was  found  con- 
cealed beneath  the  dead  body  of  the  gallant  French 
officer  who  had  borne  the  standard  in  the  battle.  He  had 
evidently  broken  the  Eagle  from  its  pole,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  make  off  with  it  hidden  under  his  uniform,  but 
had  been  killed  in  the  attempt.  That  French  Eagle  is 
now  at  Berlin  among  the  Napoleonic  trophies  dis- 
played in  the  Old  Garrison  Church  there,  having  been 
removed  from  Hanover  on  the  absorption  of  the  State 
by  Prussia  after  the  war  of  1866. 

Certain  of  the  silk  standards  we  took  at  Talavera 
may  have  either  belonged  to  Eagles,  or  have  been  the 
colours  of "  provisional  regiments,"  of  which  the  French 
had  many  in  Spain :  scratch  battalions  made  up  of 
detachments  from  corps  serving  elsewhere  ;  amalga- 
mated for  the  campaign  and  allowed  silken  tricolour 
standards,  but  without  Eagles  on  top. 
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At  Salamanca,  when  the  fight  was  over,  four  French 
Eagle-poles  were  found  on  the  field,  from  which  the 
Eagles  had  been  removed. 

A  very  strange  statement  is  made  in  this  connection 
by  Southey,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War." 
"  More  than  ten  were  captured,  but  there  were  men 
base  enough  to  conceal  them  and  sell  them  to  persons 
in  Salamanca  who  deemed  it  good  policy  as  well  as  a 
profitable  speculation  to  purchase  them  for  the  French." 
Where  he  got  the  story  from  Southey  does  not  say. 
It  is  an  ugly  statement  indeed  to  make,  but  it  need 
not  reflect  on  any  of  the  British  soldiers  who  won  the 
battle — camp-followers,  prowling  over  the   field  after- 
wards, would  be  just  the  rogues  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
The   two   Salamanca   Eagles   sent   to    England   by 
Wellington  were  taken  openly,  as  has  been   said,  by 
two  officers  in  personal  encounters  ;  but  several  French 
regiments   were    all    but    annihilated    on    the    field — 
practically  a  whole  division  at  one  point,  the  battalions 
ridden  down  and  crushed  by  the  terrific  onslaught  of 
the  British  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade.     As  has  been  told, 
the  British  troopers  swept  over  them  en  masse  at  full 
gallop,  bursting  through  the  French  ranks,  charging  on 
without  delaying  to  make  prisoners  or  take  trophies. 
In  their  track  were  left  only  dead  and  dying,  and  a 
horde   of    scattered    fugitives    whom    the    advancing 
British  infantry  in  rear   accounted   for.     There  were 
undoubtedly  Eagle-standards   lying  there,  with   their 
dead  bearers  beside  them ;  for,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  charge  bursting  on  the  enemy,  the  French  array 
had  been  intact,  and  advancing  to,  as  it  looked  just 
then  from  their  side,  certain  victory. 

None  of  the  additional  French  Eagles  were  accounted 
for,  as  far  as  our  British  officers  knew.  No  reckoning 
was  possible  after  the  battle  of  the  immense  quantity 
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of  loot  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  camp-followers  and  peasant-marauders, 
who,  as  usual,  swooped  down  like  vultures  when  the 
firing  ceased  and  prowled  all  over  the  field  during  the 
night  after  the  battle  and  on  the  following  days,  to 
strip  and  to  spoil  the  dead  and  wounded  and  carry  off 
everything  they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  had  the  field 
to  themselves,  for  Wellington  and  most  of  his  army 
were  miles  distant  by  next  morning.  The  battlefield 
harpies  would  know  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  with 
any  French  Eagles  they  picked  up ;  how  they  might 
readily  turn  their  finds  into  ill-gotten  cash.  They 
would  guess  instinctively  that  French  army  agents 
would  pay  handsomely  to  recover  the  treasured 
emblems  of  Napoleon's  army  and  prevent  them  be- 
coming trophies  among  the  victors. 

One  reason,  too,  why,  of  the  seven  Peninsular  War 
Eagles  now  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  only  three  were 
actually  captured  in  hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  battle- 
field in  the  five  years  of  the  Peninsular  War — the 
Eagle  taken  at  Barrosa  and  the  two  taken  at  Salamanca 
— is  this:  Napoleon's  Eagles  on  a  battlefield  were 
always  few  in  proportion  to  the  combatants ;  only  one 
to  a  regiment  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men. 

"  If  the  French,"  says  one  of  Wellington's  officers, 
referring  to  the  few  Eagles  that  fell  into  British 
hands,  "  carried  one  quarter  of  the  number  of  Eagles 
with  their  regiments  that  we  have  of  colours,  a  much 
bigger  proportion  would  find  their  way  to  Whitehall. 
A  weak  battalion  of  British  infantry  always  carries 
two  large  colours — very  heavy  and  inconvenient — 
whilst  every  French  Eagle — about  the  size  of  a  black- 
bird, and  easily  screwed  off  its  staff  and  put  in  a 
pocket  on  emergency — means  a  regiment  composed  of 
three,  four,  or  five  battalions." 
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For  convenience  in  the  field,  at  the  same  time,  not 
a  few  French  regiments  removed  the  flags  altogether 
from  their  Eagle-poles  and  displayed  as  their  standards 
the  Eagle  only.  Particularly  was  this  practice  common 
with  the  French  in  Spain.  Asked  one  day  after  the 
war  about  the  inscription  and  "  battle-honours  "  borne 
on  the  flag  of  his  regiment,  an  infantry  commanding 
officer,  or  chef  de  bataillon,  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
regiments  who  had  served  in  Spain  for  five  years  on 
end,  from  1808  to  1813,  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
"  never  set  eyes  on  it."  The  silken  flag,  he  explained, 
had  been  removed  from  the  regimental  Eagle-pole 
before  he  first  joined  as  a  Lieutenant,  and  had  always, 
as  he  understood,  been  kept  at  the  depot  of  the  corps 
in  France,  rolled  up  and  locked  away  in  the  regimental 
chest.  The  Eagle  on  its  bare  pole  was  all  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

And  there  is  this  further  reason  why  there  are  not 
more  Peninsular  War  trophy  Eagles  now  at  Chelsea. 
Napoleon  gave  his  Marshals  in  Spain  permission  to 
grant  Colonels  of  regiments,  in  certain  conditions,  dis- 
cretionary powers  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  Eagles. 
Colonels  were  authorized,  whenever  their  regiments 
were  proceeding  on  what  might  be  termed  "  excep- 
tionally hazardous  service,"  or  on  operations  against 
irregulars  or  bands  of  guerillas  in  difficult  country,  to 
keep  the  Eagles  back  and  leave  them  in  camp  or  in  a 
fortress,  stowed  away  in  the  regimental  chest.  That  is 
how  Wellington  in  1812  came,  as  has  been  said,  to 
find  the  Eagles  of  the  French  I3th  and  5ist  of  the  Line 
at  Madrid. 

Yet  another  reason,  indeed,  may  be  added.  Early  in 
1813,  after  the  disaster  in  Russia,  a  special  order  was 
issued  by  Napoleon  to  the  army  in  Spain,  requiring 
the  Eagles  of  most  of  the  infantry  regiments  to  be  sent 
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back  to  France.  Napoleon  at  that  moment  was  in 
Paris,  engaged  in  getting  together  a  new  Grand  Army 
to  replace  that  destroyed  in  Russia.  The  regiments 
in  Spain,  wrote  Napoleon,  would  be  so  weakened  by 
the  intended  withdrawal  of  the  battalions  which  he 
was  recalling  in  order  to  reinforce  his  new  army  collect- 
ing in  Germany,  that  the  Eagles  in  charge  of  the 
remaining  battalions  would  be  exposed  to  too  much 
risk.  "  In  future,"  wrote  Napoleon,  "  there  must  in 
Spain  be  only  one  Eagle  to  each  brigade  of  three  regi- 
ments, that  of  the  senior  regiment  of  the  brigade." 
Napoleon  after  that  sent  off  this  order  to  his  cavalry 
generals :  "  No  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  army  in 
Spain  is  to  retain  its  Eagle.  Those  who  have  not 
done  so  are  immediately  to  send  theirs  to  the  depot  in 
France." 

There  were  two  or  three  other  Eagles,  besides  those 
spoken  of,  which  might  well  in  the  course  of  the  war 
have  found  their  way  to  Chelsea. 

On  July  28,  1813,  after  a  sharp  running  fight  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  40th  (now  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
South  Lancashire  Regiment)  intercepted  and  made 
prisoners  the  First  Battalion  of  the  French  23rd, 
isolating  it  in  a  ravine  and  charging  down  on  it  with 
the  bayonet.  During  the  earlier  fighting,  while  the 
French  were  falling  back  in  confusion,  they  were  seen 
to  cast  away  their  Eagle  in  a  deep  pool  in  the  bed  of  a 
raging  mountain-torrent,  but,  high  up  the  mountain- 
side as  our  men  were  at  the  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  all  attempts  later  to  fish  the 
Eagle  up  were  unsuccessful.  Another  Eagle,  that  of 
the  3ist  Light  Infantry,  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  a 
charge  of  the  British  I4th  and  20th  Light  Dragoons 
during  Wellington's  advance  to  the  Douro  before  the 
Battle  of  Oporto,  and  the  two  Eagles  of  the  French  34th 
24 
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and  4Oth  of  the  Line  only  just  managed  to  get  away  in 
the  flight  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos. 

Five  of  Napoleon's  Eagles,  it  may  be  added,  were 
on  view  in  London  in  1815,  at  the  so-called  "  Waterloo 
Museum,"  a  popular  show  of  relics  from  various  battle- 
fields— not  all  genuine  it  would  appear.  The  five 
Eagles  had  been  purchased  after  the  final  disbandment 
of  the  Napoleonic  army  after  Waterloo  by  curio-hunters 
in  France.  One  was  the  Eagle  of  Napoleon's  "  Elba 
Guard."  It  is  now  at  Madame  Tussaud's.  Two  were 
Eagles  of  the  National  Guard,  which  had  never  been 
under  fire.  The  last  two  purported  to  be  the  Eagles 
of  the  5th  of  the  Line  and  of  the  Seamen  of  the  Guard, 
presented  by  Napoleon  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  three 
weeks  before  Waterloo,  but  neither  of  these,  again,  had 
ever  been  in  battle. 

Anyone  can  tell  at  a  glance  our  captured  Eagle-flags 
of  the  Peninsular  War  period  from  those  taken  at 
Waterloo.  The  Eagles  themselves  are  on  the  same 
model,  each  bird  perched  on  its  thunderbolt,  beneath 
which  is  a  small  tablet  inscribed  "  Empire  Fran9ais  "; 
but  the  silken  flags  of  the  two  periods  differ  entirely  in 
pattern.  The  older  flags  have  each  a  white,  diamond- 
shaped  centre,  bordered  with  laurel,  and  having  the 
corners  of  the  flag  alternately  red  and  blue,  each  corner 
bearing  on  it  an  embroidered  wreath,  enclosing  the 
number  of  the  regiment.  On  the  white  diamond- 
shaped  centre  is  inscribed  the  legend  :  "  L'Empereur 

des  Francais  au Regiment  du  Ligne,"  according  to 

the  number  of  the  corps ;  and,  of  course,  the  style  is 
altered  according  to  the  various  arms  of  the  Service. 
The  standards  of  1813  were  in  design  simply  tricolour 
flags  of  silk,  fringed  with  gold,  bearing,  lettered  on  the 
white  central  portion  of  the  flag,  an  Imperial  dedica- 
tion similar  to  that  just  quoted,  with  the  names  of 
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the  principal  battles  in  which  the  corps  had  taken 
part. 

The  storming  of  Badajoz  sent  four  trophy  flags  to 
England.  No  Eagles  were  taken  there  :  "The  French 
battalions  in  the  garrison  had  no  Eagles,"  explained 
Wellington  in  his  dispatch.  But  the  garrison  flag 
of  the  fortress  was  a  trophy  as  good  as  any  Eagle.  No 
British  trophy  was  ever  better  won.  "  It  is  like  a 
sieve,  and  part  of  it  quite  red  with  human  blood," 
writes  one  who  saw  it  on  its  arrival  in  London.  The 
second  Badajoz  flag,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in 
good  condition,"  was  the  flag  of  the  Picurina  Fort, 
taken  at  the  brilliant  assault  and  capture  of  that 
important  outwork  one  night  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  siege,  a  fortnight  before  the  storming  of  the 
main  fortress.  The  two  other  flags  were  taken  on  the 
ramparts  at  the  storming  :  they  were  the  colours  of  a 
Hessian  Regiment  in  Napoleon's  service.  A  private  of 
the  4th  King's  Own,  George  Hatfield  (or  Hatton) 
apparently  took  both,  bayoneting  the  officers  who 
were  carrying  them.  "  He  had  the  honour  next  day  of 
presenting  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  his 
brigade,  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  gave  him  some 
money,  and  desired  that  he  should  be  promoted."  All 
four  of  the  Badajoz  flags  are  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Two  other  German  flags  (now  also  at  Chelsea)  were 
among  the  spoils  sent  home,  the  colours  of  the  two 
battalions  of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Napoleon's  ser- 
vice— unfortunate  soldiers  levied  compulsorily  from  the 
remnants  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  French 
occupation  of  their  country  after  the  Jena  campaign, 
and  tramped  off  to  Spain,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  to  meet  their  fate  under  British  bullets.  Each 
flag — an  ordinary  French  tricolour — bore  the  legend, 
"  L'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  au  Regiment  Prussien  "  on 
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one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  words,  "  Valeur  et 
Discipline."  Each  was  mounted  on  a  staff,  with  a 
plain  pike-head  of  steel  in  place  of  an  eagle. 

Six  French  second  and  third  battalion  colours  were 
sent  to  England  from  Salamanca  as  trophies,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  Eagles.  "They  are  of  very  coarse 
red  and  blue  cloth,  and  must  be  of  regimental  make," 
describes  one  of  Wellington's  officers.  "  The  vivan- 
dieres  of  the  regiments  should  have  made  better  flags. 
Even  the  ironwork  is  inferior  and  not  worth  pre- 
serving." The  flags  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  22nd 
and  62nd  Regiments,  so  mercilessly  handled  by  Le 
Marchant's  Heavy  Dragoons. 

The  remaining  French  flags  from  the  Peninsular 
War  bear  no  record  as  to  how  they  came  into  our 
hands.  One  was  the  tricolour  of  a  battalion  of  the 
5th  of  the  Line,  one  a  colour  of  a  "  provisional "  regi- 
ment, one  is  a  "  fort  standard,"  but  where  they  were 
taken  is  now  unknown. 

The  colour  of  Napoleon's  "  Corps  Etranger "  was 
taken  on  May  19,  1811,  by  the  50th  (now  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Queen's  Own  Royal  West  Kent  Regi- 
ment) at  the  storming  of  Fort  Napoleon  at  Almaraz. 
Two  French  flags  were  taken  near  Almeida  by  a  British 
officer  (Lieutenant  Maguire),  who,  single-handed,  met 
and  cut  down  their  bearers.  He  distinguished  himself 
brilliantly  at  Vittoria,  where,  at  one  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Zadora,  his  company  was  twice  repulsed.  To 
encourage  them  he  took  the  Regimental  Colour  from 
the  Ensign  who  carried  it,  and  again  rushing  out  to  the 
front,  attempted  to  set  it  up  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  So  furious  was  the  French  musketry  at  that 
moment  that  the  flag  was  shot  to  tatters  before  the 
daring  young  officer  was  successful  in  fixing  the  staff 
firmly.  At  Salamanca,  and  again  at  the  storming  of 
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San  Sebastian,  French  standards  were  taken  by  the 
Devonshires.  The  colour  of  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
Napoleon's  looth  of  the  Line  was  taken  at  Vittoria  and 
sent  to  London,  where,  as  told  elsewhere,  it  figured 
prominently  at  the  great  Vauxhall  banquet  in  honour 
of  that  crowning  triumph. 

Elaborate  and  pompous  State  ceremonial,  with  gor- 
geous military  display,  attended  the  official  reception 
in  London  of  Wellington's  trophies  from  the  Peninsular 
War  on  two  occasions.  Both  took  place  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family,  Ministers,  and  high  officials 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  on  the  Horse  Guards' 
Parade ;  after  which,  on  each  occasion,  the  trophies 
were  carried  in  procession  with  triumphal  music  across 
Whitehall  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  to  be  received  at  a 
special  service,  deposited  on  the  Altar,  and  publicly 
affixed  on  the  walls  of  the  chancel. 

The  first  parade,  in  May,  1811,  was  attended  by  three 
Royal  Princes,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cambridge,  and 
Gloucester,  together  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Ambassadors,  the  Prime  Minister  and  War  Secretary, 
Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Speaker  and 
Lady  Wellington,  besides,  as  a  newspaper  of  the  time 
puts  it,  "  a  large  assemblage  of  titled  and  other  per- 
sonages of  quality  and  a  number  of  beautiful  and 
elegant  ladies  of  distinction." 

At  the  second  display,  held  at  the  same  place  on 
September  30,  1812,  Queen  Charlotte  herself,  with  two 
of  the  Princesses,  and  the  Prince  Regent  "  mounted  on 
a  cream-white  charger,"  attended  in  addition,  and  on 
both  occasions  huge  crowds  of  ordinary  spectators — 
"all  London"  we  are  told — were  massed  outside  the 
cordon  of  soldiers  who  kept  the  ground  round  the  wide 
open  space  which  forms  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade. 

Detachments  of  the  Guards  and  Life  Guards,  with 
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their  colours,  paraded  on  three  sides  of  a  vast  hollow 
square,  round  which  a  procession  of  sergeants  bearing 
the  trophies,  escorted  by  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
marched  to  the  sound  of  triumphal  music.  At  a  slow 
step  the  procession  with  the  trophies  marched  round 
the  square,  passing  close  in  front  of  the  colour-parties 
of  each  of  the  Guards'  battalions,  the  band  playing  as 
before.  Opposite  each  British  colour-party,  the  Eagle 
and  other  trophies  were  in  turn  dipped  to  the  ground, 
amid  bursts  of  cheering  from  the  crowd,  although 
some  of  those  there  could  not  help  expressing  aloud  a 
sense  of  sorrow  at  so  unnecessary  a  humiliation  of  the 
emblems  of  an  honourable  foe.  Finally,  the  trophies 
recrossed  the  square,  and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the 
Royal  party  and  their  entourage,  where,  again,  all  were 
lowered  to  the  dust  as  a  salute,  while  the  massed  bands 
played  "  God  save  the  King." 

This  over,  the  Eagle  and  trophy  colours  were  lifted 
on  high  and  borne,  headed  by  the  music  of  the  bands, 
under  the  Horse  Guards'  archway,  across  Whitehall, 
through  a  lane  of  cheering  people  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
arriving  there,  as  arranged,  just  as  the  special  service 
was  about  to  commence.  While  the  organ  pealed 
inside  the  chapel,  the  sergeants  entered,  and,  pacing 
up  the  steps  before  the  Holy  Table,  formed  in  a  line 
across  the  chancel.  After  that,  on  a  given  signal,  one 
by  one  the  trophies  were  handed  to  the  Sub-Dean,  who 
laid  first  the  Eagles  and  then  the  flags  on  the  Holy 
Table.  The  Te  Deum  and  Litany,  then  the  Com- 
munion Service,  and  a  sermon  followed.  As  the  grand 
finale,  "  God  save  the  King  "  was  played  on  the  organ, 
and  the  trophies  were  hung  up  in  the  chancel,  in  fixed 
sockets  prepared  for  them. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  that  marked  the  State 
reception  in  London  of  Wellington's  trophies  won  in 
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Spain  just  100  years  ago,  and  at  that  point  the  curtain 
may  conveniently  ring  down  on  the  general  story. 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  there  are  monuments  to 
Wellington,  of  course,  and  to  Picton,  who  met  his 
death,  as  all  the  world  knows,  at  Waterloo,  and  lies  in 
the  burying-ground  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square ; 
to  Mackenzie  and  Langwerth,  who  fell  at  Talavera ; 
to  Houghton  and  Myers,  who  fell  at  Albuhera ;  to  Le 
Marchant,  killed  at  Salamanca ;  to  the  heroic  Colonel 
of  the  yist  at  Vittoria,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cadogan  ;  and 
to  the  noble-hearted  and  chivalrous  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  the  leader  of  the  "Fighting  Third"  at 
Salamanca,  who  died  like  the  hero  that  he  was  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  American  War. 
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Dixon.     Second  Edition,     icw.  6tl.  net. 


THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER. 
A.  Wallis  Myers.  los.  6d.  net.  Third 
Edition,  Revised. 

THE   COMPLETE   MOTORIST.     Filson  Young. 

ins.  6d.  net.     New  Edition  (Seventh). 
THE     COMPLETE     MOUNTAINEER.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     15^.  net.     Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN.    R.  C.  Lehmann. 

los.  fid.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER.    R.   Child 

Bayley.     ioj.  6d,  net.     Fourth  Edition.. 
THK  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THE 

NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead.     los.  dd.  net.    Second  Edition. 
THB    COMPLETE    SHOT.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     us.  6d.  net.     Third  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  SWIMMER.    F.  Sachs.    7^.  dd. 

net. 
THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN.     B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  dti  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Revised.     15^.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With,  numerous  Illustrations,      Wide  Royal  &vo.     2$s.  net  each  volume 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE.     F.  S.  Robinson. 
ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.     Marlin  Hnrdie. 
ETCHINGS.  Sir  F.  Wedmore    Second  Edition. 

EUROPEAN    ENAMELS.      Henry   H.   Cunyng- 
hame. 

GLASS.     Edward  Dillon. 

GOLDSMITHS'     AND     SILVERSMITHS     WORK. 
Nelson  Dawsou.     Second  Edition. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.     J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


IVORIES.     Alfred  Maskell. 

JEWELLERY.      H.     Clifford    Smith.      Second 
Edition. 

MEZZOTINTS.     Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.     Dudley  Heath 
PORCELAIN.     Edward  Dillon. 
FINE  BOOKS.     A.  W.  Pollard. 
SEALS.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

WOOD  SCULPTURE.     Alfred  Maskell.     Second 
Edition, 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.     Crown  &vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD.     Henry  Gee. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

THE    SAXON    CHURCH    AND    THE    NOKMAN 
CONQUEST.    C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


THE    STRUGGLE   WITH    PURITANISM.     Bruce 
Blaxland. 


THE    CHURCH  OF   ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
Sr1,'.  I2J.  fid. 

A  HISTORY  OP  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  Demy  &vo.  icxj.  dd. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
RELIGION.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  &vo.  IDS.  dd. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Svo. 

10?.  (*/. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  &vo.  us.  dd. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  %vo.     6s.  to  los.  6d.  net 


HOME    LIFE    IN    AMERICA.      Katherine    G. 
Busbey.    Second  Edition. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    FRANCE.      Miss    Betham- 
Edwards.     Sixth  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  GERMANY.    Mrs.  A.  Siclgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND.     D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.     Lina   Duff  Gordon. 
Second  Edition. 


HOME   LIFE  IN  NORWAY. 
Second  Edition. 


H.   K.   Daniels. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    SPAIN.      S.    L.    Bensusan. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  8vo.     31.  6d.  net  each  vohune 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN   MVTTON, 
ESQ.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.    Nimrod. 

HANDLEY  CROSS.      R.  S.  Surtees".      Fourth 
Edition. 

MR.    SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUR.       R.    S. 
Surtees.     Seconti  Edition. 

J()!;:;OCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND   JOLLITIES.      R.  S. 
Surtees.      Third  Edition. 

ASK   MAMMA.     R.  S.  Surtees. 


THE    ANALYSIS   OF    THE    HUNTING    FIELD. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

THE  TOUR  o?  DR.  SYNTAX-  IN  SEARCH  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE.     William  Combe. 

THE  TOUK  OF   DR.   SYNTAX  IN   SEARCH   OF 
CONSOLATION.     William  Combe. 

THE  THIRI>  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  ix  SEARCH 
OK  A  WIFE.     William  Combe. 

LITE  IN  LONDON.     Pierce  Egan. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS 


THK  GRAVI-::  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  HOOK  OF  Jos.       In- 
vented and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      With  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  net  each  volume 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    R.  H.  Huttcn. 
JOHN  WESLEY.     J.  H.  Overton. 
BISHOP  WII.BEKFORCE.     G.  W.  Daniell. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    A.  VV.  Hutton. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
JOHN  KNOX.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.     R.  F.  Horton. 
THOMAS  KEN.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

GEORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.      T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

JOHN  KEBLE.     Walter  Lock. 


THOMAS  CHALMERS.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 
Edition. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Seco;:.l 
Edition. 

AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.    E.  L.  Cutts. 

WILLIAM    LAUD.     W.   H.  Hutton.      Fourth 
Edition. 

JOHN  DONNE,     Augustus  Jessop. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     A.  J.  Mason. 
LATIMER.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM. 


THE     CONFESSIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 
Eighth  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  or  CHRIST.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.     Fifth  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     Third  Edition. 
THE  TEMPLE.    Second  Edition. 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.    Second  Edition. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 
LIFE.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY. 

THE  INNER  WAY.    Second  Edition, 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Second  Edition. 

A    MANUAL    OK    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 


BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PKIVATA. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SIN- 
NERS. 

LYRA    SACRA.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A    DAY    BOOK    FROM    THE    SAINTS    AND 
FATHERS. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.     A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.     A  Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THK  DEVOUT  LIFE. 

THE    LITTLE    FLOWERS   OF   THE    GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 

DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE.    Second  Edition. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 

PKECES  PRIVATAE. 

HORAE   MYSTICAE.     A  Day  Book  from  the 
Writir-gs  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


ALBRECHT  D(JRHR.     L.  J.  Allen. 

ARTS   op   JAPAN,  THB.     E.   Dillon.     Third 
Edition. 

BOOKPLATES.     E.  Almack. 

BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BURNE- JONES.     F.  de  Lisle. 

CELLINI.    R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

CHRIST  IN  ART.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

CLAUDE.     E.  Dillon. 

CONSTABLE.      H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 
Edition. 

COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

EARLY    ENGLISH    WATER-COLOUR.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

ENAMELS.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.     A.  Corkran. 
GEORGE  ROMNBV.    G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.    H.  B.  Walters,  fourth  Edition. 


GRKUZE  AND  BOUCHER.     E.  F.  Pollard. 
HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
JEWELLERY.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOPPNER.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

MILLET.     N.  Peacock.    Second  Edition. 

MINIATURES.    C.    Davenport,  V.D.,   F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
RAPHAEL.     A.  R.  Dryhurst. 
RODIN.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
TURNER.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 
VANDYCK.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 
W.    Wilberforce 


VELAZQUEZ. 
Gilbert. 


and     A.    R. 
WATTS.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  \6tno.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLHRY  OF  ROMNEY. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNKR. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MII.LAIS. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 
Small  Pctt  8w.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3*.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( I )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 

CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS     COLLEGES.      A.    H.        ISLE  OK  WIGHT,  THE.     G.  Clinch. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised.  LoNDON.     G.  Clinch. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  THE.     E.  E.  Bickneli.  MALVERN  COUNTRY,  THE.    SirB.C.A.Windle. 

ENGLISH  LAKES.  THE.     F.  G.  Brabant.  NORTH  WALKS.     A.  T.  Story. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


The  Little  Guides— continued 

OXFORD    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      J.    Wells. 
Ninth  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    G.  Clinch. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    COUNTRY.      Sir    B.    C.    A. 
Windle.     Fifth  Edition. 

SOUTH  WALES.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


BERKSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    E.  S.  Roscoe. 

CHESHIRE.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

CORNWALL.     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE,    J.  C.  Cox. 

DEVON.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition. 

DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

DURHAM.    J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

ESSEX.    J.  C.  Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

KENT.    G.  Clinch. 

KERRY.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND.     A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


NORFOLK.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Third  Edition. 
Revised. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  W.  Dry.  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.     J.  E.  Morris. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.    L.  Guilford. 
OXFORDSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
SHROPSHIRE.    J.  E.  Auden. 

SOMERSET.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.    C.  Masefield. 

SUFFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

SURREY.    J.  G  Cox. 

SUSSEX.     F.G.Brabant.     Third  Edition. 

WILTSHIRE.    F.  R.  Heath. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  EAST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  NORTH  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  WEST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  y.  6d.  net;  leatJter,  +s.  6d. 
net. 


BRITTANY.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDY.     C.  Scudamore, 
ROME.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).     PRIDE   AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon    (Francis).     THE    ESSAYS     OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barbara    (B.    H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.     Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 


Borrow    (George).      LAVENGRO. 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 


Two 


Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-j'ACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Cowloy  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Library — continued 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Tw*  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  JUltfhlerl.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  GARY. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  CABY. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Twe  Vthtmts. 

Ferrler  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volutes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second 
Edition, 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Klnflake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OP 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Hilton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Molr  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Hlchols  (Bowyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).      VANITY     FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Yaughan   (Henry).     T 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


THE    POEMS    OF 


Watarhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (8.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  if>tno.     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case,     ios.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  321110.      Leather,   is.  net  each  volume 


EUPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    EdwarJ 
FitzGerald. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWAKD,  LORD  HERBERT  OF 
CHKRBUKY.     Written  by  himself. 


POLONIUS  ;    or,  Wise   Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerald. 

THE  RUH.UYAT  OF  OMAK  KHAYYAM.  Edward 
I'it/Gerald.     Fourth  Edition. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  8vo 


CARE  OF  THE  BODY,  THE.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition.  73.  fd.  tut. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION,  THE.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
•js.  6d.  net. 

DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver. 
ior.  (xi.  net.  Second  Edition. 

DRINK  PROBLEM,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
•js.  bd.  net. 

DRUGS  AND  THB  DRUG  HABIT.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field.  73.  6d.  net. 

HYGIENE  OF  MIND,  THE.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,  js.  6d.  net. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  Sir  George  Newman. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE.  Arthur  Newsholme.  ioj.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

AIR  AND  HF.ALTH.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  7.?.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d.  net 

J.   A.   Fuller-Maitland.      Second       HANDEL.    R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Second  Edition. 
HUGO  WOLF.     Ernest  Newman. 


BRAHMS. 
Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  &vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  3$.  6d.  net 


DANTE  ALIGHIEHI.     Paget  Toynbee.     Third 
Edition. 

GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.   E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

JOHN  HOWARD.     E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON.     A.  C.  Benson.     Second 

Edition. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.    I.  A.  Taylor. 


ERASMUS.     E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

ROBERT  BURNS.     T.  F.  Henderson. 

CHATHAM.     A.  S.  McDowall. 

CANNING.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

BEACONSFIELD.     Walter  Sichel. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE.    H.  G.  Atkins. 

FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.    Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  net 


THE  HONEYMOON.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.    Second  Edition. 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Second  Edition. 

MILESTONES.      Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.     Sixth  Edition. 


KISMET.  Edward  Knoblauch.  Third  Edi- 
tion. 

TYPHOON.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.  Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 


A  HISTORY  OF  MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA.        A    HISTORY    OF    VERONA. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     los.  6d.  net.  i^s.  M.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PERUGIA.     W.  Heywood.     12^.  M.  net. 


A.    M.    Allen. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 
Demy  Svo 


THE  ACTS  or  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.  Sixtk  Edition.  IQJ.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE 
TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.  ior.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.  TOJ.  6d. 

THE  KOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.  IQJ.  6d. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  S.  R.  Driver,  is. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.  tos.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OP  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son. Second  Edition.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition,  6s. 


The  'Young'   Series 

f/iustrated.     Crown  Svo 


THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.     W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3*.  6d.  net. 

THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER.    Cyril  Hall.    5^. 

THE  YOUNG  ELECTRICIAN.     Hammond  Hall. 
5*- 


THE   YOUNG    ENGINEER. 
Thit  d  Edition.     $s. 


Hammond  Hall. 
W.  P.  Westell. 


THE   YOUNG   NATURALIST. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.    W.  P.  Westell. 
5*- 


Methnen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net 


BLUB  BIRD,  THE.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
•CHARLES  DICKENS.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
•CHARMIDES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Oscar 

Wilde. 
CHITRXL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
CONDITION  OF   ENGLAND,   THE.     G.   F.  G. 

Masterman. 

DK  PROFUNDIS.     Oscar  WiKle. 
FROM     MIDSHIPMAN     TO     FIELD-MARSHAL. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
HARVEST  HOME.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
HUXLEY,    THOMAS    HENRY.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN.    Oscar  Wilde. 
INTENTIONS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
JIMMY    GLOVER,    HIS     BOOK.       James    M. 

Glover. 
JOHN    ROVES,   KING    OF   THE   WA-KIKUYU. 

John  Boyes. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.     Oscar  Wilde. 
LETTERS    FROM    A    SKLF-MADE    MERCHANT 

TO  HIS  SON.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN,  THE.    W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT   Louis   STEVENSON,  THE. 
Graham  Balfour. 

LIFE  OF  TENNYSON,  THE.    A.  C.  Benson. 

LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME.   Oscar  Wilde. 

LORE  OF   THB  HONEY-BEE,  THE.      Tickner 
Edwardes. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

MARY  MAGDALENE.     Maurice  Maeterlinck 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

OSCAR   WILDE  :    A  Critical   Study.      Arthur 
Ransome. 

PARISH  CLERK,  THE.    P.  II.  Ditchfield. 

SELECTED  POEMS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
I    SEVASTOPOL,    AND    OTHER    STORIES.       Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  ADMIRALS.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 

UNDER  FIVE  REIGNS.     I,ady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

VAII.I.MA  LETTERS.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW,    THE.     S.  Baring- 
Gould. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


AVON  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY,  THE. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

BLACK  FOREST,  A  BOOK  OF   THE.      C.   E. 
Hughes. 

BRETONS  AT  HOME,  THE.    F.  M.  Gostling. 
CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY,  THE.    Edward  Hutton. 

CITIES    OF    ROMAGNA     AND     THE     MARCHES, 

THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
CITIES  OF  SPAIN,  THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
CITIES  OF  UMBRIA,  THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
DAYS  IN  CORNWALL.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA.     Edward  Hutton. 

LAND  OF  PARDONS,  THE  (Brittany).     Anatole 
LeBraz. 

NAILES.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.    H.  M.  Vaughan. 

NEW  FOREST,  THE.    Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


NORFOLK  BROADS,  THE.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 
RHINE,  A  BOOK  OF  THE.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
ROME.     Edward  Hutton. 
ROUND  ABOUT  WILTSHIRE.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.     T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY.     Edward 
Hutton. 

SKIRTS  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY,  THE.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

THROUGH  EAST  ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA.     Edward  Hutton. 
WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  LONDON,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


ARMOURER  AND  HIS  CRAFT,  THE.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  4/0.  £2  2s. 
net. 

ART  AND  LIFE.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  &vo.  ss.  net. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL,  THE.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated. Fcap.  8zv>.  is.  6d.  net. 

'DECORATIVE  IRON  WORK.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvmth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  t,to.  £2  as.  net. 

FRANCESCO     GUARDI,     1712-1793.       G.     A. 

Simonson.        Illustrated.        Imperial     \to. 

£2  2S.  net. 
ILLUSTRATIONS    OF     THE     BOOK     OF     JOB. 

William  Blake.     Quarto.     £i  is.  net. 

JOHN  LUCAS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  t,to. 
£3  35  net. 

OLD  PASTE.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4(0.  £2  2S.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ^MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy^vo.  ios.f>d. 
net. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  &vo.  los.  dd.  net. 

ROMNEY  FOLIO,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £15  15$. 
net. 

*ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  &va. 
$s,  net. 

SAINTS  IN  ART,  THE.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap. 
8vo.  3J.  dd.  net. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  &vo.  $s.  net. 

CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  75.  (td.  net. 

'  CLASSICS  OF  ART.'    See  page  14. 
'THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  LIBRARY.'   See  page  15. 
'  LITTLE  BOOKS  ON  ART.'    See  page  18. 
'THE  LITTLE  GALLERIES.'     Seepage  18. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


ETRURIA  AND  MODERN  TUSCANY,  OLD. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Editicm.  Cr.  &vo.  6s.  net. 

FLORENCE  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  too. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

FLORENCE,  A  WANDERER  IN.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  I'cap.  8vo.  jj.  net. 

FLORENCE,  COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 
Fcap.  Zvo.  $s.  net. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  or  NORTHERN 
TUSCANY,  WITH  GENOA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  &oo.  6s. 

LOMBARDY,  THE  CITIES  OF.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

MILAN  UNDER  THB  SFORZA,  A  HISTORY  OF. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
lot.  6d.  net. 

NAPLES  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  &VP.  6s. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bro.  6s. 

PERUGIA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

ROME.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  &vo.  6>. 

ROMAGNA   AND   THE    MARCHES,    THE    ClTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

ROMAN  PILGRIMAGE,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

ROME    OF    THE    PILGRIMS    AND    MAKTYRS. 

Ethel  Ross   Barker.     Demy  &vo.     izs.  6d. 

net. 
ROME.     C.   G.   Ellaby.      Illustrated.     Small 

Pott  Zvo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d. 

net. 

SICILY.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  jr.  6d. 
net. 

SICILY  :   The   New  Winter  Resort.     Douglas 

Sladen.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

%vo.     55.  net. 
SIENA   AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY.     Edward 

Hutton.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 


UMBRIA,  THE  CITIES  OF.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  800.  6t. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

VENICE  ON  FOOT.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.^oo.  5.1.  net. 

VENICE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  5*.  net. 

VERONA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  ITALY.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  &z>o.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  tvo.  y. 
net. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY,  THE.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Fcmf.  Szro.  $j.  net. 

LORENZO  THE  MAGNIFICENT.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  &vo.  15^.  net. 

MKDICI  POPES,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8z»<».  15.1.  net. 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  -js.  6d.  net. 

S.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  THE  LIVES  OF. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Svo.  5*. 
net. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIROLAMO.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  6vo.  sj.  net. 

SHELLEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  IN  ITALY.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  %vo.  IDS.  6d. 
net. 

SKIES  ITALIAN  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcaf.  t>vo. 
5J.  net. 

UNITED  ITALY.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
6vo.  iof.  6d.  net. 

WOMAN  IN  ITALY.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated 
Demy  8z'0.  ioj.  rW.  net. 


FICTION 


PART  III. — A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  FICTION 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
I    KNOW   A    MAIDEN.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;   OR,  THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Sva.    y.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.      6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition      Cr.  Sva.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Sva.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second   Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
CASTING    OF    NETS.      Twelfth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DARNELEY    PLACE.        Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Sva.    6s. 

Bailey  (H.C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sva.     6s. 
THE  LONELY  QUEEN.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SEA  CAPTAIN.    Cr.  Svo.    ft. 

Baring-Gould  (8.).  IN  THE  ROAR  OF 
THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Soo.  6s. 

NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA,  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  BAKT.  ;  OR,  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

Belloo  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Sva.     6s. 
THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
HILDA    LES  SWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Sva.    6s. 
BURIED    ALIVE.      Third   Edition.      Cr 

Sva.     6s. 
A    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  REGENT  :  A  FIVE  TOWNS  STORY  OF 

ADVENTURE  IN  LONDON.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ANNA  OF    THE   FIVE  TOWNS.    Fcaf. 

Svo.     is.  net. 
TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.    Fcaf. 

Svo.     is.  net. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE 
DAY.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Sva.  6s. 
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Birmingham  (George   A.).     SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  net. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Soo.     6s. 

A  ho  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 

THE'  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 
GOD   AND   THE    KING.     Fifth   Edition. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

'Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A  SIMPLE  TALE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

CHANCE.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SANDY  MARRIED.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

Corell!  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

VENDETTA ;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  ONE  FOR- 
GOTTEN. Thirtieth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THELMA :  A  NORWEGIAN  PRINCESS. 
Fortv-third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF. 
Twenty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD:  A  DRAMA  OF  PARIS. 
Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Sva.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLO'S 
TRAGEDY.  Forty-sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty- 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.  Fourteenth 
Edition.  iTgth  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  Second  Edition.  iy>th 
Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  SIMPLE  LOVB 
STORY.  Sixteenth  Edition,  154^4  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS :  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A 
QUIET  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  i2o(Jt 
Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twenty-ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net, 

BOY:  A  SKETCH.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr. 
Sfo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JANE :  A  SOCIAL  INCIDENT.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
is.  net. 

Crockett  (3.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

*Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     Ttuelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice). 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

TH*E  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Quo.  6s. 

Findlater   (Mary).     A   NARROW   WAY. 

h'ourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6.f. 

INTERPLAY.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 


WO2.      Fifth   Edition. 
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Hauptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST  :  EMMANUEL  QUINT.  Translated 
by  THOMAS  SELTZER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HIchens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

FELIX:  THREE  YEARS  IN  A  LIFE.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.    Seco.td  Edition.     Cr. 
Svo.     js.  6d. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).     THE   GOD    IN    THE 

CAR.     Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  (s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
ti<m.  Cr.  Sno.  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness   von).     THE    HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

'The  Inner  Shrine'  (Author  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
THE    STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT. 

Fourth  Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 


Jacobs    (W.     W.).      MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-third  Edition.      Cr.    Svo.      35.    6d. 

Also     Illustrated     in    colour.      Demy    Svo. 

7-r.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     %s.  6rf. 
A     MASTER    OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.  •  Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

A  Iso  Fcap,  Svo.     is.  net. 
THE    SKIPPER'S    WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     33.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.     Illustrated.     Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     $s.  6rf. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     %s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).    THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF    WESTMINSTER.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).     WHITE  FANG.     Mnth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lowndes   (Mrs.   Belloc).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 
MARY  PECHELL.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  LODGER.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).    LISTENER'S  LURE  :  AN 

OBLIQUE     NARRATION.       Tenth    Edition. 

Fcap.  Svo.     S.T. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    AN    EASY-GOING 

CHRONICLE.    Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo. 

S* 
MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcap. 

Svo.     5J. 
LONDON    LAVENDER.     Sixth    Edition 

Fcap.  Svo.     5^. 
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Lyall   (Edna). 

NOVELIST. 
3S.  6d. 


DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 
44/A   Thousand.      Cr.   Svo. 


Macnaughtan  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  2s.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).    A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 

FECTION.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
COLONEL    ENDERBYS    WIFE.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY    OF     SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY:    A  ROMANCE.     Ninth   Edi- 

tion.   Cr.  fvo.    6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    CARISSIMA.      Fifth   Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.     Fifth  Edi- 

tion.   Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Mason    (A. 
Illustrated. 


E.     W.).      CLEMENTINA. 
Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

VIVIEN.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED   FLAME.    Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  BE- 
TWEEN You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition,  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).    THE  DAY'S  PLAY.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TH  E  HO  LI  DAY  ROUN  D.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  B.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zoo.    61. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
A  CH I LD  O F  THE  J AGO.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE   WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Olllvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Twelfth  Edition,  Cr.Svo.  6s. 


THE    TAMING     OF     JOHN     BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svy.     6s. 
THE    ROYAL    ROAD.      Second    Edition, 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).    GOOD  BOY  SELDOM:  ': 
A  ROMANCE  OF  ADVERTISEMENT.    Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Oppenhelm  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE    MISSING    DELORA.      Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     6s, 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Orozy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 


(John).       A     WEAVER     OF 
Illustrated.     Fifth   Edition.     Cr. 


Ozenham 

WEBS. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

*Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE     LONG     ROAD.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
MY    .LADY     OF     SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr. 
Soo.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
THE  STOKY  OF  A  LOST  NAPOLEON.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
THE  LAST  ADVENTURES  OF  '  PRETTY 
PIERRE.'  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  Two  KINGDOMS.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


FICTION 
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THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edit  Ion.     Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  6d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zz'o.  is.  net. 

Pemberton    (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.    Illustrated.    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
LOVE  THE  HARVESTER :  A  STORY  OF 

THE  SHIRES.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3*.  fid. 
THE     MYSTERY     OF      THE    GREEN 

HEART.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  net 

Perrin    (Alice).     THE    CHARM.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is. 
net. 

Plckthall     (Marmaduke).      SAID,    THE 
FISHERMAN.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

'Q'(A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Sao.  6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).     ERB.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3S.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 
MRS.    GALER'S    BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEVOTED    SPARKES.     Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Bldgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THESEVERINS.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Svo. 
6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

LAMORNA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Snalth  (J.  C.).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.    Gs. 

Somerville  (E.  CE.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE   FOX.     Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Sao.     is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE.    Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zoo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALISE  OF 
ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BIG  FISH.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Webling     (Peggy).      THE     STORY     OF 
VIRGINIA   PERFECT.     Third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Stacey).  TIDE  MARKS  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.     Illustrated.      Twenty-third    Edi- 
tion.   Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Whltby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty-first  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  fs. 
Also  Cr.  Zoo.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MOTOR.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LADY   BETTY  ACROSS   THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zoo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


THE   BOTOR  CHAPERON.      Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  %w.     6s. 

*AUo  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.net. 
THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY.       Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SCARLET  RUNNER.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SET    IN    SILVER.      Illustrated.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LORD    LOVELAND     DISCOVERS 

AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HEATHER   MOON.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  LOVE  PIRATE.    Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  DEMON.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  8z>0.     $s.  6d. 


GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY,  THE.       Mrs.    I    ONLY    A    GUARD-ROOM    DOG.       Edith    E. 


W.  K.  Clifford. 
/ 

GIRL  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
HONOURABLE  Miss,  THE.     L.  T.  Meade. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAK'S  VOYAGE.    W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Cuthell. 
RED  GRANGE,  THE.      Mrs.  Molesworth. 

SYD   BELTON  :    The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THERE   WAS   ONCE   A  PRINCE.    Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Hethuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net 


ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.     Arnold  Bennett. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.     Robert  Hichens. 

•BOTOR  CHAPERON,   THE.     C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

BOY.     Marie  Corelli. 
CHARM,  THE.     Alice  Perrin. 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE  Fox.      E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross. 


DEMON,  THE.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
FIRE  IN  STUBBLE.     Baroness  Orczy. 
*GATE  OF  DESERT,  THE.     John  Oxenham. 
GUARDED  FLAME,  THE.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
HALO,  THE.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 
HILL  RISE.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
JANE.     Marie  Corelli. 


FICTION 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

"JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY.     Frank  Danby. 


LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
LONG  ROAD,  THE.    John  Oxenham. 
MIGHTY  ATOM,  THE.    Marie  Corelli. 
MIRAGE.    E.  Temple  Thurston. 

MISSING  DELORA,  THE.     E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

SAID,  THE   FISHERMAN       Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


SEARCH  PARTY,  THE.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
SECRET  WOMAN,  THE.    Eden  Phillpotts. 
SEVERINS,  THE.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
SPANISH  GOLD.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 
TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.    Arthur  Morrison. 

TERESA    OF    WATLING    STREET.       Arnold 
Bennett. 

TYRANT,  THE.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.    Stanley  J.  Weyinan. 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.     Peggy  Webling. 

WOMAN    WITH    THE    FAN,    THE.      Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen's  Sevenpenny  Novels 

Fcap.  8vo.      "jd.  net 


ANGEL.    B.  M.  Croker. 

BROOM  SQUIRE,  THE.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.     Andrew  Balfour. 

•HOUSE    OF    WHISPERS,    THE.     William   Le 
Queux. 

HUMAN  BOY,  THE.     Eden  Phillpotts. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Max  Pemberton. 
*LATE  IN  LIFE.     Alice  Perrin. 
LONE  PINE.     R.  B.  Townshend. 
MASTER  OF  MEN.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
MIXED  MARRIAGE    A     Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny. 


PETER,  A  PARASITE.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES,  THE.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   THE    BUCCANEER.     C.    J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

•PRINCESS  VIRGINIA,  THE.    C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

PROFIT  AND  Loss.     John  Oxenham, 

RED  HOUSE,  THE.    E.  Nesbit. 

SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER,  THE.    Bertram  Mitford. 

SON  OF  THE  STATE,  A.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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